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PREFACE 

A FEW words are necessary to explain the object 
and purpose of the present volume. For nearly 
thirty yete the author has been a close and in- 
terested ^student of military questions at home 
and abroad, and during that period has taken 
advantage of such opportunities as are open to 
one who has neither a professional nor official 
connection with the Service, to learn by inquiry, 
by inspection, and by research what was taking 
place in our own Army and in the Armies of the 
principal Continental nations. In 1900 the accident 
of employment on a civil mission in connection 
with Land Settlement in South Africa gave 
him the further opportunity of seeing a British 
army in the field. In the same year he was 
appointed to the interesting and congenial post 
of Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
enjoyed for three years the great advantage of 
w^orking under an accomplished and generous 
chief, ^ and with •the mencffiers of a Board which 
has left a deep impreSs of its work and of its 
individuality upon the Wavy of to-day. 

It is* imjgpssible to overrate the value of an 
introduction to official life such as that which is 
afforded by membership of the Board of Admiralty, 

Earl|of Selbome. 
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and the learner mu§t indeed be^duU and unsym- 
pathetic*' who is not impressed by the spirit which 
animates the deliberations of that body, and by the 
directness and ^^eiicy o^ the methods by %#iich 
it transacts its business. 

In the autumn of 1903 the writer was ^transferred 
to the onerous post of Secretary of State for ; 
and from October, 1903, to December, 1905, was 
responsible for the administration of the Army — 
first, as Secretary of State alone, undgr the old 
system ; and from the spring of 1904, as Secretary 
of State, acting as President of*the Army Council. 

During these two years the author was enabled 
to compare the impressions which he had been led 
to form, and to express as an irresponsible student 
and writer, with those which w’ere created by close 
contact with the official side of the administration 
of the Army. 

It may, perhaps, be worth recording that official 
information and official experience, wliile they 
brought much valuable knowledge, confirmed the 
views which had been the outcome of unofficial 
study. 

It is to the work of these two years of office 
that the first part of this book is principally 
devoted. The second part records the impressions 
which the writer has b*en led to form with regard 
to some of the more important of our military 
problenos. The views expressed are the outcome of 
long and patient consideration, and may 4airly be 
said to be those of a commentator l^ho has had 
somewhat special opportunities of observation. 

Of the firet part of the took — ^that which 
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deals with the wd^k accompliiihed, commeaced, or 
attempted at the War Office during the period 
from iPctober, 1903, to December, <1905 — a word of 
explanation is necessai?y. DuAig those years it • 
became thejduty of the author, as representative of 
, the War Department in the House of Commons, 
to lay before Parliament a series of proposals for 
the reorganisation of the Army, It is these pro- 
posals, their origin, their nature, and their history, 
which form the subject of the first portion 
of this book. It m^y seem at first sight that in 
view of the considerable amount of criticism and 
discussion which the proposals evoked, and in view 
of the fact that another Administration has suc- 
ceeded that which was responsible for the plan of 
1904, further reference to the controversies and 
policies of the past is belated and unprofitable. 

Such, however, is not the view of the author, 
and it is because he is strongly of opinion that the 
opportunity for real and profitable discussion and 
criticism has only now come, that he has thought 
it permissible to submit these dhapters to the 
public. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
discussions which took place with regard to Army 
matters in 1904-5 were, as a rule, devoid of the 
character of impartial criticism. Party spirit ran 
high, prejudice and*personal animus distorted argu- 
ment and warped criticism. The most amazing 
projects were attributed to the Minister by those 
who had neither patience nor inclination to acquaint 
themselves with the proposals he had actually made. 
Among the many critics the correctness of every 
individual proposal was admitted ; but every such 
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admisskm was balanced by an Attack upon some 
other proposal, which was attributed, generally 
without any j^tifiy’ation; to the author the 
scheme. The eorfiusion of <*tatement was equalled 
by the confusion of thought. The same critic, 
within the short space of a fortnight, belabored 
the Secretary of State for daring to suggesf that 
men trained for two years with the colours and 
subsequently in the Reserve, could be regarded 
“ as worthy of the name of British solSiers ” ; and 
asserted with equal vehemeq.ce that six months’ 
training under amateur officers was all that the 
British soldier need ever undergo in order to make 
him fit to meet a European enemy. The Secretary 
of State was charged with a desire to “destroy 
the whole of the Militia,” at a time when he was 
receiving the warm testimony of JVIilitia offic«'s to 
the value of a proposal by which alone the Militia 
could be saved from destruction and restored to 
vigorous life. 

Hard words were uttered about a policy which 
was destined to “ ruin recruiting,” at a time when 
recruiting was proceeding with exceptional vigour 
and success. The folly of discouraging, if not de- 
stroying, the Yeomanry was denounced at a time 
when that very poli^ was raising the Yeomanry 
to an unprecedented condition ‘of efficiency and to 
a hitherto unatfaiined numerical strength. Tiie 
Volunteers were declared to be dwindling, while 
their numbers persisted in increasing. The regu- 
lations with regard to can^ were denounced as 
oppressive, at a time when the number of men 
going into camp exceeded all previous records. 
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* The failure to provide guns, was brought up in 
judgment against the War oSfice at a time wheij 
guns were being more r^idly^turned out than at 
any other period in ouj history. ^ l%e parsimony of , 
•the Department in refusing money for the new 
artillery wal^ a favourite theme of criticism ; and 
yef %he gun-makers could with difficulty earn the 
ample funds provided. The extravagance of the 
Department in spending the whole sum required 
for rearmatnent in three years was cited as yet 
another article in the indictment ; but the inclusion 
of the identical sum 'recommended in 1905 in the 
Estimates of 1906-7 has met with universal accept- 
ance. In a w'ord, the circumstances of the year 
1904-5 were unfavourable to moderate discussion 
or to impartial criticism. Many things were said in 
haste which could not be sustained when made the 
subject of deliberate and impartial examination. 

Now, however, a calmer atmosphere prevails. 
Nothing is to be gained by pursuing a party attack 
against a Party which is no longer in power, or 
against a Minister who no longer controls the 
administration of the Army. 

Already the value of this detente is becoming 
apparent. The Army has not been ruined, and 
the Minister who for two painful years laboured 
wdth the sole object of leating the Army more 
fit for war than he foimd it, is rewarded and 
gratified by the generous tribute of his successor, 
quoted u]^n the title-page of this work. 

But this is iiot all. It has been the fashion to 
pretend that the policy of 1904 and 1905 was a 
failure, that the pr^osals made by the Secretary 
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of State in these ^ears died still-born, and tliat 
the work has now to be begun by wiser and more 
clear-sighted reforn^rs. rThe propagation of this 
idea was most valuable fr^jn the point of view 
of controversy. Unfortunately for the contro- 
versialists, the facts refuse to lend th'emselves to 
this contemptuous treatment. As those -'vfho 
read these pages mil discover, the years of work 
of which they form the record were unusually 
prolific. The proposals of 1904 have been in 
very large measure adopted. And it is because 
they have been adopted that* the Army is what 
it is. 

Long-SerUce enlistment has restored the balance 
of the Army, and 200,000 men on Long- 
Service engagements are now with the colours. 
Short-Service enlistment, concun’ently with ei^list- 
ment for Long Service, has been tried, and has 
succeeded beyond expectetion.' The Army Council 
has been created and its functions defined. The 
Cavalry has been reorganised and practically 
remounted. The Artillery has been re-armed. 
Intimate co-operation betw'een the Navy and 
Army has been established. The foundation of 
an organisation for the Volunteers has been created. 
The Volunteers have accepted the principle that 
though quantity is nht inconsistent with quality, 
quality must be preferfed to numbers; and in 
recognition of this acceptance the Army Council 
has taken the first steps to withdraw obsolete guns 
from the Volunteer batteries. The weeding out of 
the physically unfit has been*' sanctioned ; and the 

■ ^ This vaimble experiiBBflt has# tuost anforttmately^ been 
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corps affected the loss of men compensated 

by new grants which will enable them to replace 
the ^inefficient men bj eff^tive soldiers.^ The 
Yeomanry has reac|jed an jjnpreeedented con- 
dition of efficiency, jpar* with an increase 

of numbefs. 

^The Colonial garrisons have been reduced, thus 
allowing of that concentration of units which is 
so desirable in the interests of military efficiency, 
and which in this case has been compatible with 
an important reduction of expenditure. The 
deficiency of officers, which was so marked 
in the Cavahy and the Guards, has been made 
good. 

These and many other things have been done. 
Want of time and active opposition have pre- 
vejited, or rather have postponed, the carrying 
out of the proposals in their entirety ; and it is a 
melancholy reflection that in every case the remedy 
which those proposals were calculated to supply is 
stiU urgently demanded. But that the remedy 
will be apphed, and that, in fact if not in name, 
it will be identical with that already proposed the 
author does not doubt, and has never doubted. 
Already there are valuable indications of the recog- 
tion of principles which have been obscured by the 
dust of party conflict. • 

It is now admitted that there “ is a place in our 
system for a small body of really good short-service 
troops, Vith a proportionately large reserve,” and 
that this force should be raised upon a three- 

^ Both these reforms^ sanctioned by the Army Council in 1905^ have 

been vetoed by the presenit Secretary of State. See pp. 232 and 26o. 

* 
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years, or preferably, a two-year% term of colour 
service.^ 

* The division of ^he Army into two parts is 
practically “ recogipsed ” as the logical outcome 
of our Imperial strategy; and the feet tluit the 
Militia must form the bulk of the Home Service 
Army and must be practically a part of the Ecgwlsr 
Army, is frankly admitted by the Secretary of State. 
It is true that the Home Army is, it appears, to be 
trained for seven months instead of for twelve, but 
the difference is one of detail, not of principle ; 
and the inexorable logic of the situation will 
eventually compel an extension to a minimum 
period of twelve months. 

The fact that all Volunteers cannot perform, and 
do not perform the same duties, has been recog- 
nised in the clearest manner by Mr. Haldane, and 
thus another premise laid down in 11)04 has been 
conceded. 

The need for consolidating and improving the 
Militia has now become a cardinal point of doctrine, 
instead of its assertion being regarded as an offence 
against the Militia. Instances might be multiplied, 
all tending to show that the public mind is becom- 
ing reconciled to the proposals of 1904 ; and that 
even the harshest critics, relieved from the duty 
of condemning the shortcomings pf an individual, 
are willing to give a fair, and even a favourable 
consideration to principlescwhich in the interests of 
controversy it is no longer necessary to confute. For 
it cannot be too clearly realised that tfie proposals 
of 1904 were no brand-new invention, no fantastic 

^ Spectator, July 7>: 10Of. 
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conception evolvad from the byain of an ambitious 
but ill-informed tjTo. Notliing can be further 
fron^ the fact. The proposals ^presented an earnest 
and bo7ia -fide attempt to apjjly*to the circum- 
stances of our Army-Regular and Auxiliary — 
principles On which there was practical unanimity ; 
aflci to remedy admitted evils by the adoption of 
obvious and, indeed, inevitable remedies. 

No step was taken until the concurrence of the 
leaders of* military opinion in the Army had been 
received g,s to the existence of these evils, and as to 
the character of the remedy appropriate in each 
case. That in the endeavour to apply these reme- 
dies to the body politic of the Army some interests 
should be alarmed, some resentments excited, was 
not only natural, but was inevitable. 

But these difficulties can be overcome, and will 
be overcome as soon as the public opinion of the 
country is fully alive to the real character of the 
problem, and to the nature of the difficulties 
which interfere with its correct solution. 

It is the hope of the author that he may have 
done something to arouse, and at the same time 
to satisfy public interest with regard to this all- 
important subject. To those of his readers who 
bring to the perusal of these pages knowledge, and 
the consequent jpower and right to criticise and 
condemn, he would make one appeal. It is his 
earnest desire that whatever is here written should 
be judged upon its merits only ; that the fact that 
a statement Is made, a proposal submitted by one 
who has been and% a party politician, shall not 
be allowed to hat^ weight in any judgment that 
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may be ^formed with^ respect to the statement or 
proposal itself Two questions and two only are 
really relevant. In |he fi^st place, “ Is the s|ate- 
ment true, or is# the proposal moderate and 
reasonable ? ” And in the second place, “ 1^111 
the proposal, if adopted, make the Army, or that 
part of the Army to which it applies, more fit*‘foi' 
war than it is at present ? ” 

And, if the personal element must needs be 
imported, the author ventures to hop^ that the 
ideas, the facts, and the su^estions which he 
has brought before the notice of his readers may 
be regarded, not as the expressions of a politician 
who for two short years has borne the burden of a 
great office ; but rather those of a diligent student 
of our military problem, who for many years of his 
life has devoted such powers as he may possess 
to seeing things as they are, and who has 
endeavoured to utilise his knowledge according 
to his opportunities for the best advantage of the 
country, and for the welfare of the Army, for 
which he has always entertained a whole-hearted 
respect and affection. 

H. O. A.-F. ; ■ 

October^ 1206. 
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PART I 


THE NATURE OF THE ARMY PROBLEM. 
,THE ARMY AS IT IS AND AS IT 
MIGHT BE 




• CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

• THE OBJECT OF THE BOOK. 

(9 

The object of this book is to deal with the Army 
problem in such a way as to make it intelligible to 
those who are interested in its solution, but who 
have had no occasion, and perhaps no inclination, 
to make themselves familiar with technical litera- 
ture or to study military questions from a pro- 
fessional point of view. 

That there is an Army problem, a problem which 
is still unsolved, can scarcely be doubted. By 
general admission the Army we possess is not in all 
respects the army we require, and although there 
is no consensus of opinion as to what is essential, 
there is general agreement as to the need for some 
change. It is probably a good thing that the 
number of persons who take an active interest in 
Army questions has grown considerably of late 
years. In a country in which the popular voice 
is the ultimate arbiter, it is desirable that public 
opinion should be informed, and a desire to obtain 
information is the condition precedent to its 
acquisition. 

While, ho'Rrever, it is certain that the interest 
which the public iakes in the Army is con- 
siderable, and is increasing, it cannot be pretended 
that^ as yet, that interest is in all cases intelligent. 
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or that^the criticisms which afe so freely made 
are always the outcome of any clear conception 
of what the Army ps, or^of what an army ought 
to he. <- /“ ^ 

It is hoped thaf the metihod of presenting the 
problem which has been adopted in these pages may 
prove to be clear and intelligible. It is the autlior’s 
intention that no statement should be coni'eyad^i 
terms which are not familiar to the layman, and 
that no proposition should be advanced which does^ 
not appeal to the ordinary reader wiio is mnorant of 
technicalities, but who is anxious to apply the rules 
of business and common sense^to a situ^ion which 
he understands. 


THE ARMY PROBLEM IS YOT IXSOI.l’BLE. 

It must be admitted that if the propositions con- 
tained in the following chapters are not clear the 
fault lies with the author, and not with the 
subject. It is too often and too readily assumed 
that the Army problem is not only highly abstruse 
and technical, but that it is so complex, so difficult, 
that it is well-nigh impossible to hope for a satisfac- 
toiy solution. There is no ground for this gloomy 
opinion. Provided that the question of military 
efficiency alone be kept in view, the problem of 
how to form an army out of the materials at the 
disposal of the nation is by no means a difficult, 
stOl less an insoluble ^ne. The really formidable 
difficulties which have to be Encountered have 
nothing to do with the military aspect of the 
question ; they are principally social and political, 
and those who interpose them in the pifth of the 
military reformer are moved by ‘considerations 
which have nothing whatever *to do with the Army 
as a figh&g machine, orwith*the question of its 
success , dr failure in time of war. 
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THE ARMY RiQUIRED 

* . • . . 

WHAT THE ARMY PflOBLEM IS. * 

M^hat is the nature qf the *Army problem ? It 
is the problem of how to provide tn army of such 
• a size and such a quality that, when the nation finds* 
itself engaged in war, that army wiU, as far as 
. operations on land are concerned, prove \dctorious. 

I’br the present, at any rate, it is an absolute 
condition precedent to any solution that may be 
arrived at, that the army to be created shall be 
raised on Ahe basis of voluntary service. 

It is to be desired that the solution of the problem 
should be*consistenb with a reduction of the burden 
of our military expenditure ; but it is obvious that 
such a reduction cannot, with reason, be made a 
condition precedent to the acceptance of any given 
solution. The thing to be produced is an army 
capable of defeating the enemy in time of war. 
Such an army must be composed of a certain 
number of men, with a given amount of material 
and equipment, and organised on a certain plan. 
An army of such a size, so supplied, so equipped 
and so organised, will cost a given sum of money. 
It is perfecdy legitimate to contend that the same 
kind of army may be obtained for less money, and 
the critic who raises and maintains such an objection 
will be doing a public service. But it is not legiti- ‘ 
mate, on the contrary it is illogical and absurd, to ■ 
contend that the army which will win in war is too 
costly an article, and that we ought, therefore, to, 
cut down its cost, even though in doing so wei 
diminish its numbers and impair its quahty. 

In the opinion of the author, it is possible, on 
the basis pf voluntary service, to raise and maintain 
an army capable of supplying the needs of the 
Empire in time of peace, and of gaining the victory 
in any conflict in which it is likely to be engaged. 
In the succeeding* chapters an attempt will be 
mads to show how this object can be accomplished ; 
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and to demonstrate at the saifee time that the 
nation can not onlj^ obtain the army it requires 
fipon the basis of roluntary enlistment, but can 
obtain it at a less cost thafi that which is now^ paid 
‘■for an army which'" does no^ satisfy the necessary 
conditions with regard to numbers or efficiency. 

PAKT I. 

The first part of this book is accordingly devoted 
to the task of explaining the character and quality 
of the army required, and the means by which such 
an army may be raised, maintained and paid for. It 
is natural that the author, upon whom rested, for a 
time, the responsibility of dealing officially with the 
problems involved, should attach importance to the 
proposals w’hich were made by him while occupy- 
ing the position of Secretary of State for V^’’ar, 
and should give them a prominent place in the 
series of recommendations which this work con- 
tains. Those proposals were the outcome of many 
years of study, and nothing has taken place wliich 
has invalidated the reasoning upon wffiieh they 
were based, or falsified the anticipations by which 
their public announcement w>'as accompanied. On 
the contrary, in so far as the propoisals made to 
Parliament in 1904 have been adopted and acted 
upon, the Army has greatly and obviously benefited. 
Some of the proposals still remain to be carried into 
effect, and it is remarkable that every single one of 
the evils which theyv^ere intended and calculated 
to remedy, stiU remains, and by "universal acknow- 
ledgment still demands a cure. 

It is for these reasons" that a certain number of 
. chapters are devoted to a simple explanation of the 
proposals made in 1904. The reasons for making 
those proposals are given at iiength, , and the evils 
■^hich they were in^nded /b) fjombat, or remove, 
are exmnined and explained, ; ^ ^ , ^ 
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• . * 

PART 11.' 

t » 

Tne second part of t?ie book ii devoted to the 
consideration of sonie general problems of very* 
great importance which underlie the whole of our 
army system. It may be that in the statement of 
^ese problems and in the suggestions which are 
made for their solution, some susceptibihties may 
be offended, and some deep-seated traditions 
challenge^ and even criticised. It has been the 
object of the author to use no expression which 
can give offence or pan be construed into an attack 
upon traditions or institutions which, however un- 
suited to modern military conditions, are never- 
theless honourable and splendid. 

But it is impossible to go to the root of Army 
questions without making a resolute attempt to 
see things as they are, and to value them only 
in ‘so far as they make for efficiency in war. 
That sentiment and tradition contribute greatly 
towards the making of the character and habit 
which help to secure success in war, is beyond 
dispute; and any one who fails to recognise the 
fact is unfit to deal with problems which are as 
much psychological as they are material. But 
tradition and sentiment are only of value when they 
are vivifying, and when they help a great movement. 
It is therefore not only permissible, but necessary, 
to examine every tradition, every accepted doctrine, 
with rigid impartiahty, to make it give an account 
of itself, and to ‘ascertain whether it has risen to 
the level of an inspiration or sunk to the depth of 
a superstition. 

In th% Appendices will be found some facts 
which cannot with advantage be included in the 
body of the book, bat which should be of value to 
the reader in supplying him with details which are 
perfiorce omitted elsewhere. 
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mTRpBUCTOnY: 


♦‘ I. There is an Arm}fProblem *” which is still unsolved. 

2. The Army proJjlemJ regarded as a military problem, is 
jiot insoluble. i» ^ 

S. The principal diifficulties in ttie way of Army Reform 
are social and political, not military. ^ 

4, This work is divided into two parts dealing respective|>- 
with — - ^ 

Paxit I. The actual composition and organisation of the 
Army, and the methods by which they may be improved. 

Part II. General principles underlying the organisation of 
the Army, and the state of public and military <?piiiion with 
regard to them. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ARMY IN 1903-4 


THE EEASOKS FOR ACTION: I. THE REPORT OP 
THE WAR COMMISSION. 

In the autumn of 1903 it was absolutely incum- 
bent upoq the Secretary of State for War to 
take some steps towards the improvement of the 
organisation and composition of the Army; and 
by the Army, in this ease, is meant all branches 
of the land forces of the Crown on the British 
establishment, or raised within the United King- 
dom. As to the existence of this duty, and as 
to its paramount nature, thiSre can be no doubt 
whatever. The Secretary of State found himself 
confronted by a document of which it was impos- 
sible to overlook the significance. This was the 
Report of the Royal Commission upon the War. 
A perusal of that document made it abundantly 
evident that while much had been done to improve 
the Army, and while certain portions of the mili- 
tary machine had worked with success, a great 
deal remained to be done, and that a grave respon- 
sibility would rest upon any Administration which 
made no endeavour to prevent a recurrence of 
the evils which liad compelled the criticism of the 
Royal Commission. 

2. TljE FAIIXTRE OF’ THE SYSTEM OF THREE 

years’ enlistment. 

Nor was this all.» The system under which the 
Army had been jecruited since 1902 may have 
beep suitable for an emergency : may, indeed, have 
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been the only one*gpssible undei*tlie stress of war ; 
but in 1903 there ’♦■ere already ominous signs of 
its approaching bre|kdown. In 1902 it had been 
decided that l^ie whole* of the Regular Army 
• should be enlisted ‘for a term of three years only. , 
It was known, at the time, that the Indian and 
Colonial drafts could not be furnishSd by men 
enhsted for this short period. It was hopdQ, 
however, that in the Infantry of the Line, at least, 
the rate of extension (to seven years), among the 
men originally enlisted for three years only, would 
reach 75 per cent, of the total. Had this expecta- 
tion been verified in practice,^ no difficulty would 
have been found in furnishing the Infantry drafts.' 

As long as it was possible to hope that the 
expectations which had been formed would be 
fulfilled, there was no serious reason for alarm. 
But in the autumn of 1903 it had already become 
evident that these expectations would not be 
fulfilled. So far from maintaining the proportion 
of 75 per cent., the average rate of extension 
throughout the Infantry was under 20 per cent., 
and in some battalions it was under 10 per cent. 
And here it must be noted that owing to the 
peculiar constitution of our Army, in whicli draft- 
ing from one corps to another is illegal, it was 
necessaiy to deal with each unit as a separate 
organisation, and the excess of extensions in one 
corps could not be utilised to correct the shortage 
of extensions in another. 

It wOl easily be seen,how serious was the prospect 
thus presented. It had been anticipated that out 
of every hundred men enlisted, nearly seventy-live 
would become available ‘for dispatch to India or 
the Colonies, or, as old soldiers, to slaffen the 

^ In the case of the Garrison Artillery,, the To-per-cent. rate of 
extension would have been insufficient;, fiiasmiich as more tlian half 
of the men of the Garrison Artillery serv^ abroad iu time of peace. 

It has been calculated that in the case of this corps a rate of extension 
of 100 per cent, would have been necessaryi r 
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battalions at homf . But wlieri it became apparent 
that out of a hundred men|only ten, fffteen or 
twenty, as the case might be, liere likely to become 
available, it was impossible to ignore the danger 
of the situation. It.was evident that either the* 
supply of men available for the foreign drafts would 
altogether ‘cease, or that establishments must be 
raised and recruiting must be increased to a figure 
beyond all precedent, and far beyond the limits 
of what was possible. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the state of affairs produced by the adoption 
of Short-Service enlistment for the entire Army 
furnished « another ^overwhelming reason for im- 
mediate action. It* is no exaggeration to say that 
had the three-years’ system been allowed to con- 
tinue, the Infantry of the Line and the Garrison 
Artillery would practically have disappeared. 

^ 3. THE ESHEE COMMITTEE’S EEPORT. 

The two motives for action referred to above, 
namely, the publication of the Report of the War 
Commission, and the failure of the system of three 
years’ enlistment, became effective in the autumn 
of 1903. In the spring of the following year a 
third motive was added. On the 11th January, 
1904, the Report of the War Office Reconstitution 
Committee (commonly known as the Esher Com- 
mittee) was received, and the duty of carrying 
its recommendations into effect was forthwith 
imposed upon the Secretary of State. Every one 
of the recommendations of the Committee was a 
recognition of the need for changes, and prescribed 
the measures which, in ihe opinion of the Com- 
mittee, ^Jiould be taken to effect such changes. 

4. THE EEPOET Of THE NORFOLK COMMISSION. 

Later in the sanae year a still further motive for 
actkin, and for drastic action, was furnished by the 
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Report of the DuTce of Norfolk^ Commission on 
the Milftia and Volunteers. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the grav|;y of some of the statements 
which are embodied in tlfis Report. It must be 
•remembered that tMe counti-y was at the moment 
spending some four millions sterling a year upon the 
Militia and Volunteers. The strengtli t)f the two 
forces in 1904 was no less than 357,112 offieef^ 
and men, the equivalent of ten army corps. After 
a careful inquiry the Norfolk Commission reported 
on these two great branches of our military service 
in a manner calculated to alarm the ifiost com- 
placent believer in our military system., 

5. THE COMMITTEE OE IMPEUIxVL DEEEXCE. 

The Report of the War Commission stood as a 
warning and a guide. The system of enlistment 
was already breaking domi ; the administration 
of the War (3ffice had been condemned jtfter 
careful examination by a competent authority ; and 
the Norfolk Report had declared both branches of 
the Auxiliary Forces to be unfit for war. 

But this was not all. It had long been apparent 
to many students of our military problem that a 
system which was based upon the hypothesis of 
liability to an invasion in force of these islands, 
and which practically ignored the supremacy of 
the British Navy, had ceased to be suitable to the 
needs of the British Empire. The views which 
had long been enterf^iined by a few' w'ere no%v 
about to become the recognised cteed of the many. 
The so-called “ Blue- Water School ” had fought 
hard for recognition ; that recognition was riow 
afforded in the most authoritative manner. In 
1904 the Committee of Imperial Defence was 
reconstituted on a fresh basis by the Prime 
Minister. , 

From that date the Committee sat practically 
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%very week, and «as its deliberkions proceeded 
formed, and eventually formulated, certain aefinite 
conclusions with regard to the Inilitary defence of • 
the Empire, which necSssarily hgd a very im- 
portant bearing upon* the constitution and dis- • 
‘tribution of the Army in all its branches. 

From time to time the views of the Committee 
• fo%nd expression in speeches made in Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, or by other Ministers 
speaking with his authority. The general con- 
clusion may be summed up as follows : 

As long* as the Navy retains its present pre- 
dominpt position among the navies of the world, 
the principal military dangers to which the nation 
is likely to be exposed must be over-sea, and our 
preparations must be made with a due recognition 
of that fact. The question of invasion of these 
Islands on a large scale need not be contemplated, 
but a4equate precautions must be taken to guard 
agaihst “ a raid ” or a landing in force, undertaken 
for the purpose of inflicting injury, but not of 
conquering and occupying the country. 

It is obvious that from these conclusions many 
important consequences flowed. Perhaps the most 
important deductions to be drawn from them are 
these : 

1. The constitution of the Regular Army must 
be such as to allow of the maintenance of an 
adequate force for performing garrison and police 
duties abroad in time of peace, and also to allow 
of a great expansion of this {orce by the addition of 
a very large number of adequately trained officers 
and men in time of war. 

2. Whatever force is •to be retained for the 
purpose »f home defence will, if engaged with an 
enemy at all, be opposed to a very higlily trained 
and specially organised force, and must therefore 
be of a high quality in order to ensure victory over 

an opponent. 


r 
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Oth^ deductions might legilimately have been 
drawn ’ from the premises laid down, and the 
** conclusions arrive<f at l^y the Impeiial Defence 
Committee. But whatever might be their nature, 
they aU tended to augment <;he weight of authority - 
in favour of a change in the composition and 
organisation of our land forces. 

6 . THE NEED FOR ECONOMY. 

Lastly, there was one other motive^which was 
as operative with the Secretary of State in 1903-4 
as it is likely to be with apy of his* successors, 
namely, the motive of economy. Whether an 
outlay of £31,000,000 or £32,000,000 a year upon 
that portion of the land forces of the Crowui winch 
is quartered within the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies is in itself altogether excessive, may be 
a matter of opinion. But in arriving at .that 
opinion it is w^ell to bear in mind the fact ’that 
money spent upon an army w^hich will not win 
in war, is money absolutely wasted. No economy 
is effected by endeavouring to span a hundred-foot 
gap with a ninety-foot bridge. An army that will 
win is worth paying for ; an army wiiich wiU not win 
is worth nothing at all — a fact wirich is too often 
forgotten by so-called economists. But that the 
total of Army Estimates is enormous, and ouglit if 
possible to be reduced, is a matter of common 
agreement, and this necessity w^as frequently 
recognised in the frankest terms by the Secretary 
of State for War in the House of Commons. 

It is, however, exceedingly easy to indulge in 
economy as a “pious opinion”; but “who wishes the 
end, wishes the means.” If money is to*be saved, 
that on which money is expended rnust be dispensed 
wdth. In the Navy, a ready means of reduction 
is found by arresting the shipbuilding or repairing 
programme. Not to lay down a firsrt-class battle- 
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*ship is to save a tnillion and a 'quarter. Not to 
repair or keep in commission some fifty compara- 
tively modern ships, may sale another million.. 
To discharge large nufhbers of^men from the 
Dockyards may mean further rtductions. But in , 
* the case of the Army, a reduction under the head of 
“ Material ” would furnish no sensible relief. What 
• c*5t» money is the man, and all the accessories of 
his upkeep. To save money we must get rid of 
men. It may be right or wrong to economise in 
this manner, but it is not open to those who re- 
commend Economy to complain of the misdirected 
zeal which insists upon change, and is never content 
to “ let well alone.” * ' 

Reduction of expenditure means change, and 
this is a truth which has perhaps been too little 
appreciated. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the motives which, 
in the beginning of 1904, led the Secretary of 
Sta-fe to propose serious and, in some cases, far- 
reaching changes in the constitution and organisa- 
tion of the Army, were individually cogent and 
collectively overwhelming. He had before him — 

1. The Report of the South African War 
Commission. 

2. The failure of the system of three years’ 
enlistment. 

3. The Report of the Esher Committee. 

4. The Report of the Norfolk Commission. 

5. The opinion of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

6. The growing and widespread demand for 
retrenchment. 

It would have been absolutely impossible for 
any occupant of the office to disregard such a 
consensus of opinion, such clear guidance from 
facts which were foiced upon his notice. 

It will hardly bg denied, therefore, that change 
was ^necessary and that action was necessary, and 
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this brings us to < the all-important question of 
what was the nat|ire of the change demanded, 
''and what was the actionjj which the circumstances 
referred to abowe, logically entailed. In the follow- 
" ing chapter an attdinpt willdbe made to formulate 
very briefly the general conclusions which the 
Secretary of State for War was led fo form, and 
the reasons which guided him in arriving at tiiose 
conclusions. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER II^ 

In 1903-4, change in the constitution and organisation 
of the Army was inevitable. • * 



CHAPTER III 

THE NATURE OF THE ARMY 
REQUIRED ^ ^ ^ 

THE eONDITIOjS^, PRECEDENT TO ACTION. 

In the preceding chapter an attempt was made 
to demonstrate the absolute urgency of the need 
for action which confronted the Secretary of 
State for War at the close of the year 1903. 
To stand still was impossible; to advance, how- 
ever* difficult, was an imperative duty. It was 
obvious, moreover, that before any change could 
be made with advantage, one paramount problem 
had to be considered and, if possible, to be re- 
solved. 

It was useless to make any change in the 
organisation or composition of the British Army, 
unless and until the purposes for which that Army 
was to be maintained and utilised were clearly 
understood. 

It has been suggested by some critics that this 
all-important question was overlooked, and that 
it must now be • considered for the firet time. 
This Hew is erroneous. There may be differences 
of opinion as to what is, or* ought to be the correct 
solution of the problem ; but that it was fully 
considered in 1903-4, and that the proposals subse- 
quently made were based upon a clear and definite 
idea of what the (^uties of the British Army in 
peac^ and war really are, is indisputable. 

. : 15 ■■ 
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WHAT Tsfe ARMY HAS TO DO. 

The following are the Jeneral conclusions which 
* were arrived at by the Secretary of State after 
a careful study of the evidence before him": — 

The British Army is called uponr to perform 
tasks which are imposed upon -the army of ho 
other nation. It is therefore essential that the 
British Army should have a special organisation 
adapted to the requirements of the British Empire, 
and should not be hampered by an attempt to 
imitate the organisations of other na1;j[ons which 
are not confronted by the sartie problems. 

The task of the British Army is threefold : 

(a) To supply troops on a w^ar footing, in peace 
time, to garrison India, South Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, and other stations outside the United 
Kingdom. 

(b) To provide a small force in aid of the Cml 
Power in the United Kingdom, in time of peace. 

(e) To furnish a very large army for service 
in time of war. 

It is to be observed that while the twD last- 
named duties are imposed upon all armies, the 
first — namely, that of maintaining a large force on 
a war footing in peace time, and of maintaining 
that force for the most part in tropical or sub- 
tropical countries — is imposed upon this country 
alone among the nations of the w'orld.' 

To the general principles which have been enun- 
ciated above, and which are, indeed, little more than 
mere statements of indisputable facts, there must 
be added, for the proper comprehension of the 

^ Tiie 19tli Corps of the French Army occupies Algeria as a part 
of the garrison of France, Algeria being an integral part ni' the 
Republic. It is true, however, that a certain xumiber of special troops 
are maintained both in Algeria and Tunis, and to this extent the 
problem confronting France is analogous 'to that which confronts this 
country. 
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argument which is %o follow, a further proposition 
which is generally, though |terhaps not as yet 
universally accepted, namely — I 

That whereas the military preparations of other 
countries are primarily, and of Necessity designed • 
for the defence of the national soil ; the armies of 
our country* are to a great extent relieved from 
tMs .duty by its insular position, and by the 
supremacy of the Fleet ; but, on the other hand, 
they may be called upon to carry out operations 
on a large scale across the sea and at a great 
distance frCm their base. 

9 ■ ■ 

m 

THE AEMY FOE PEACE AKB THE AEMY FOE WAE. 

If these propositions be accepted, it is obvious 
that certain conclusions inevitably follow from 
them. It is evident that— 

(a) The army which is to supply the national 
needs must be of a kind which will furnish the 
peace garrison of the Empire. 

(b) That the army which supplies the peace 
garrison must be supplemented by another and 
much larger army in time of war. 

This is not the place to discuss the particular 
steps which must be taken to meet these double 
requirements ; but one or two deductions are 
obvious, and may be mentioned at once. 

THE NEED FOR A LONG-SERVICE ARMY. 

The army which serves as a peace garrison in 
tropical or sub-tropical countries must be a Long- 
Service Army. • 

It must; be a Long-Service Army because, in 
the first place, it must be a “ grown-up ” army. 
The rule that soldiers shall not be sent to India 
until they are twenty^years of age, is based upon the 
hard teaching of experience. But in a voluntary 
* . 2 
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army such as our§ many recriJits must be taken 
at an earlier age. <^The peace garrison, therefore, 
must either consist of men who, having been 
enlisted while young, hafe remained for some years 
with the colours** in ordei^ to qualifj’^ for foreign 
service ; or it must be composed of men wlio have 
not enlisted until they have reached a «)mparatively 
mature age. To employ either class of men.for a ' 
year or two only would be to ruin the men so 
employed, and would be a most costly experiment — 
an experiment which no one has ever recom- 
mended. 

It is evident, therefore, that the foreign peace 
garrison of the Empire must*be composed of long- 
service men. 

THE HEED FOR A SHORT-SERVICE ARMY. 

It is equally evident that the army which, in 
time of war, is to supplement the foreign |)eace 
garrison must be a ShoH-Sertice Army. 

By the adoption of short service alone can 
large numbers of trained men be obtained. 

A battalion which turns over its men every two 
years will have produced, in ten years’ time, some- 
thing like 4,000 trained men. On the other hand, 
the product of a battalion enlisted for nine years 
will be exceedingly small. The maximum output to 
the Reserve in any year cannot exceed one-ninth of 
the total of the men serving ; and from this number 
must be deducted the heavy wastage of men 
both in the ranks and in the Reserve. 


SHORT SERVICE A GONDITIOH OF RETREHCHIVIEH'l’. 

By the adoption of short service alone can any 
reduction of expenditure be ensured. 

It is impossible for this epuntry to maintain a 
force of 500,000 regular soldiers with the colours 
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in time of peace 'Without incurring a cost^ which 
the taxpayer would inevitably rightly refuse to 
bear. But 500,000 men,^and more, may easily be * 
required in time of war, and the* men provided 
must be trained, officered, and*organised if they 
are to render effective service in the field. It is 
only by the sfdoption of short service in some form 
th'at "this force, so trained, so officered, and so 
organised, can be furnished without undue ex- 
penditure. 

A private of the line with the colours costs 
£44 10.?. a* year. A private in the First-Class 
Army Reserve costs £l8 2^. Qd. A long-service 
soldier in receipt of service pay costs £69 lO^. 
A short-seindce soldier with the colours costs 
£49 10s., while the average annual cost of a short- 
service soldier serving two years with the colours 
and ten years with the Reserve is £22 only.^ 

A LAIIGE RESERVE INVOLVES SHORT SERVICE. 

Again, short service is compatible with the utili- 
sation in large numbers of young men between 
eighteen and twenty years of age. Long sendee is 
not. There is no reason— save that of expense- 
why the whole of the young men in this country 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty, who 
are willing to serve their country in emergency, 
should not receive a thorough military training, 
provided they are not required to serve abroad 
during the years in question. If such men pass 
into the Reserve at the age of twenty they will 
be of mature age and capable of undertaking 
foreign service whenever they are recalled to the 
colours. • 

It is evident, therefore, that if the foreign-service 
peace garrison of the Empire is to be largely rein- 

^ Hie cost of a Militiama:® serving six montlis on enlistment^ and 
with six^weeks’ training^ is sligktly less^ viz. £16 per annum. 
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forcecl' by : in Time ^ of ivar, these 

trained soldiers cAn only be provided under a 
system of short-sirvice enlistment. 

• 

9 

THE BRITISH ARMY MUST BE AVAILABLE 
OVER-SEA. , 

If it be conceded that the main propositions *' 
advanced in this chapter are sound, and that the 
British Army is intended to serve the double 
purpose of garrisoning India and certain Colonial 
stations in time of peace, and of conducting a 
successful campaign in time of war, oertain corol- 
laries may fairly be deduced from those proposi- 
tions. 

Wherever the war is fought the Army must be 
ready to go. Where that war will take place it is 
impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty. 
It is conceivable that it will take place withi^n the 
United Kingdom, but such a contingency is highly 
improbable. In the opinion of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and of the gi-eat majority of 
those who have made a study of our military 
problems, it is probable that the scene of any land 
war in which this country is likely to be engaged 
will be abroad : it may be on the Indian Frontier ; 
it may be nearer home ; but it will be an over-sea 
war. 

If this be so, it is obvious that the army whicli 
is to decide the issue must be a foreig-n-service 
army ; and that, in so far as those who compose 
the British Army are, by the terms of their en- 
gagement, precluded or excused from fighting out- 
side the limits of the United Kingdom, that army 
wiU be useless for the purpose for v/hich it is 
primarily designed and principally required. 

If, then, it be admitted that we require a 
Long-Service Army for peaoe time, and a Short- 
Service Army for purposes of expansion in time of 
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' war/ and that both these armies, must be available 
in case of need for war over-s®, we have^before 
us a definite and accurate ^problem^ to the solution ^ 

* of which we can address ourselves with advantage. 
Given the need, how mn it be* met ? How can ^ 
such an Army be raised, maintained, and paid for ? 

the following chapter an attempt will be made 
to gif e a categorical answ^er to these questions. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III. 

1. The chal*acter of an army should depend on the work 
it has to do. 

% The British Army •has to provide a limited peace 
garrison and a large force for war. 

3. The British Army will probably fight abroad : its con- 
stitution must, therefore, allow of its going abroad in time 
of war. 

4. The peace garrison of the Empire must be enlisted for 
Long Service. 

5. The Army which reinforces the peace garrison in time 
of war must be enlisted for Short Service. 

6. Short Service is necessary to provide numbers^ and to 
diminish cost. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TRANSLATIO^^T OF PRINCIPLES 
INTO PRACTICE ' 

THE MAIN OUTLINES OF THE* PBOPOSALS OF 1904. 

It was on the assumption that the reasoning 
contained in the previous chapter was sound, and 
that the description there given of the military 
problems of the Empire was correct, that the 
Secretary of State for War, in the year 1904, laid 
certain proposals before Parliament. Those pro- 
posals have been long before the public, and, at 
first sight, it might seem superfluous to re-state 
a policy which has been widely discussed and 
freely and frequently criticised. It is, however, 
a peculiar feature of the situation that though 
there has been ample time to criticise, there 
has evidently been little time to study or to 
weigh. Criticism upon Army questions is, as 
a rule, purely destructive, and rarely • professes 
to take into account the problem of Army 
organisation as a whole. Indeed, so general and 
so complete have been the misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations whiph have done duty for 
criticism, that the public has had scarcely any 
opportunity of realising what was the tfue nature 
of the policy it w^as asked to condemn. 

It is therefore desirable t6 set forth, as briefly 
as may be, the actual proposals which were made. 
In subsequent chapters these proposals, the grounds 
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upon which they were based, and the objects they 
were designed to attain, wiS be discussed at 
greater length. * 

The main proposals may be summarised as 
follows: ♦ * 

1. The division of the Regular Army into two 
nprtions, th^ one enlisted principally for Long 
^rvlce, and charged with the duty of furnishing 
the garrison of the Empire at home and abroad 
in time of peace ; the other enlisted principally for 
Short Service and charged with the duty of creating 
a large reserve capable of reinforcing the Long- 
Service Army in time of war. 

2. The creation and maintenance in the United 
Kingdom of a Striking Force of moderate dimen- 
sions. This force to be so organised and composed 
as to- be capable of being used at a moment’s 
notice and without the necessity of calling up the 
reserve. 

8. The institution of large depots for the training 
of recruits in substitution for the existing small 
regimental depots. 

4. The abolition of the linked-battalion system 
for the purpose of supplying drafts. 

5. The grouping of battalions and the inter- 
changeability, within certain limits, of officers and 
men. 

6. The creation of a large number of additional 
officers of the Regular Army. 

7. A change in the organisation of the Cavalry, 
whereby the necessity of drafting men from one 
regiment to another might be avoided. 

8. The formation of a true Territorial Army com- 
posed of Short-Servdce baftalions ; such battalions 
to be quartered, as far as possible, within the 
districts with which they are associated. 

9. The utilisation «f the Militia as the basis of 
the Territorial Army; the Militia being made 
liable for foreign service in time of war. 
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10. A thorough reform of Ihe Militia system 
with tte object of making the Militia units in- 

• dependent, of making th^m efficient for war, and 
of supplying them with an adequate number of 

• well-trained officer^. r 

11. The provision of certain employment for 
soldiers of good character on the edmpletion of 
their term of service in the Long-Service Army. 

12. A change in the allotment of the money 
available for the Volunteer Force, so as to allow 
of a larger sum being spent upon capable and 
efficient men and upon the organisation of the 
force as a whole, concurrently with» a smaller 
expenditure upon that portion of the force which, 
according to the report of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission, was unfit for war. 

13. The provision of a brigade and divisional 
organisation for the Volunteers. 

Such were the outlines of the proposals laid 
before Parliament in 1904. In many respects 
they were supplemented by minor proposals wliich 
need not be set out at length at this stage. 


CHAPTER V 

THE PROPOSALS OF 1904 

» 

THE MOD^l^ATE CHAKACTER OF THE PROPOSALS. 

■ 

The succeeding chapters will, to a large extent, be 
devoted to the task of stating and explaining the 
proposals for the reorganisation of the Army which 
Avere laid before Parliament in 1904. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that such a statement 
is not intended to be a mere re-affirmation of 
personal opinions, which, having been laid before 
the public and subjected to criticism,. haA^e been 
rejected as impracticable, or inappheable to the 
facts of the situation. Such, indeed, is far from 
being the case. The proposals of 1904 involved 
the acceptance of no new principles ; no rcAmlution- 
ary changes in the Army. The most that was 
claimed for them was that they gave a definite 
and coherent form to ideas upon AALich the great 
majority of authorities were in agreement. They 
represented the common-sense application of those 
ideas to the organisation of the Army as it then 
stood. 

WHAT HAS BEEN AND WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. 

Many of the proposals of 1904 have been carried 
into effect, and it is ao exaggeration to say that in 
every single instamce the result has been satis- 
factary. What was sought has been obtained; 
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what promised has been performed. There 
are, however, seveml parts of the scheme which, 
owing to Parliamemary opposition, to want of time, 
to imperfect comprehension on the part of the 
public, or some other causer have not hitherto be- 
come operative. Such are the proposals with regard 
to the JMilitia, the enlistment of men for Shoi^' 
Service, the improvement of the Volunteers, T'tc.' 

In all these cases the evil which was recognised, 
and which the new plan was intended to remove, 
remains, and has still to be dealt with. , 

" ' r. 

THE SCHEME AS a' WHOLE. 

But although what has been accomplished is 
satisfactory, it must be clearly understood that the 
proposals of 1904 formed a definite and complete 
scheme of which every part was dependent on every 
other ; and for every part of which there was a 
definite and intelligible reason. 

It must not be supposed, therefore, that any 
partial accomplishment can be regarded as sufficient. 
The materials for a house may be excellent, but 
Tintil they have been combined and erected they 
wiU afford neither shelter nor comfort. A picture 
half painted is not worth half the finished work. 

It is, ' therefore, desirable that the proposals of 
1904 should be stated briefly in a consecutive form, 
so that the reader may have an opportunity, not 
only of understanding what they actually were and 
are, but of observing the mutual, interdependence 
of the various parts, and their relations to the 
scheme as a whole. ,, 

Such an opportunity is afforded by the inclusion 
in the Appendix (App. II.) of the document 
presented to Parliament in July, 1904. 

^ This step was actually taken, in 1005, with ^reat success ; but 
the action was reversed in the spring of 1006 by the Anny Couneii^ 
and the old and unsatisfactory state of things restored. ^ 
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This paper is a summary of |;}ie speech made by 
the author, speaking as Secretly of State for War, 
on behalf of the Government of the day. In* 
Part II. of the summary will b^ feund a succinct 
account of the changes actually proposed. In * 
some particulars these proposals were modified at 

later date* ; in others they have been added to. 
For ‘instance, the dmsion of the Volunteers into 
two classes was abandoned in deference to public 
opinion; though, as is explained elsewhere (p. 226), 
such a d^,vision actually exists, and is likely to 
become still more marked in the future. 

The reacMness of tjtie Treasury to grant additional 
funds made it possible to dispense with the re- 
duction of the numbers of the Volunteer Force, 
as a condition precedent to an increase of its 
efficiency. 

The proposed strength of the Short-Service 
battalions was raised, in deference to military adUce, 
from 500 to 525. The reasons for these and other 
modifications will be found in the succeeding 
chapters, but generally speaking the statement of 
1904 stands as the basis of the scheme which was 
recommended to Parliament in that year, and 
which is explained in greater detail in these pages. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER V. 

1. The proposals laid before Parliament in 1904 involve 
iio great departure from accepted principles, but are the 
application of such principles to the Army of to-day. 

2. Many of the prpposals made in 1904 have been carried 
into eftect, and with advantage to the Army. 

3. Some of the proposals of 1904 have not yet been 
acted upon, and the evils which they w'ei-e intended to deal 
with are still unremedied. 

4. The proposals of 1904 form a complete and cohei'ent 
scheme, and should be so regarded. 

5. The general principles of the scheme of 1904 are con- 
tained in Appendix 11. ‘ 
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CHAPTER VI • 

Long and short service 

THE FAILURE OP LONG SERVICE IN 1855. 

It will be observed that the division of the Regular 
Army into two portions, the one enlisted'principaUy 
for Long Service, the other enlisted principally for 
Short Service, was placed in the forefront of the 
proposals made to Parliament in 1904. The terms 
“ Long ” and “ Short ” Service require definition. 
Whether service be considered as long or short 
must necessarily depend upon the acceptance of 
some normal standard. Within the last fifty years 
there have been many changes in the terms on 
which soldiers have been enlisted for the Regular 
Army, and the terms “ Long ” and “ Short ” have 
received a totally different interpretation at different 
times. Up to the date of Lord Cardwell s great 
reform, the usual period of enlistment was for 
twenty-one years and a pension. The system had 
some advantages, but overwhelming disadvantages. 
It undoubtedly gave us one good army composed 
of seasoned men, who rarely, if ever, failed us in 
the field. But it gave us no reserve whatever for 
that army, and furnished no metins by wiiich the 
waste of war could be met. The utter breakdown 
of our military system af the close of the Crimean 
War supplied an overwhelming proof of the defects 
of the adoption of the system of Long Service 
alone. The veterans who felh at Alma and Inker- 
man, or who were swept away by famine, pestilence, 
and the bullet during the long siege, could not be 

28 
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replaced by fightmg men of _the same qi^ality — a 
fact made sadly apparent oirtlie occasion of the 
attack on the Redan. |Nor were trained soldiers" 
alone deficient. In 1855 the eoui^try was actually 
unable to furnish suffi<;ient soldSers, good or bad, to - 
supply the military needs of the nation, and a con- 
_ t ingent waS assembled at Chobham composed of 
‘^^breigners hired by the British taxpayer to fight 
his battles for him. 

THE PEiyOD OF SER^TCE UNDER THE CARDWELL 
SYSTEM. 

In 187(J Lord Cardwell introduced what was 
then known as the “ Short-Service System,” namely, 
six years with the colours and six years with the 
Reserve. In name, at any rate, this system held 
the field for nearly thirty years. The actual terms 
of service were, however, subject to constant varia- 
tion. At one time men were encouraged to pass 
to the Reserve after four or five years’ colour service, 
the object of this policy being to increase the 
number of reservists. But the general tendency 
was in the contrary direction. The six years’ 
colour service was extended to seven, and by a free 
use of the power of retaining men in India, which 
the War Office always claimed, the period of 
colour service for the majority of men was in 
practice extended to eight years, thus curtailing 
the service in the Reserve to four years. During 
the whole of this period enlistment for twelve and 
twenty-one year.s was known as “Long Service,” 
while the Cardwell term was described as “ Short 
Service.” , 

’ THREE years’ ENLISTMENT. 

In 1898 a further, change was made. With the 
object of passing ^ large number of men through 
the,ranks, and thereby strengthening the Reserve, 
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a limited number of recruits, nor exceeding 100 per 
battali<&, were enli/ted for the infantry for a term 
of three years’ colour sp^^ce, followed by nine 
years’ service in the Reserve. This plan had been 
under trial for a s^iort timj: only when the whole 
Army was mobilised for the South African A\hir. 

In 1902 the paramount necessity of creating a_^ 
large reserve hawng been made apparent as a 
result of the war, the Cardwellian period of enlist- 
ment was abandoned, and all recruits tor the Army 
were enlisted for a period of three years ndth the 
colours and nine years mth the Reserve.'' 

NINE YEAES’ ENLISTMENT. 

In 1904, for reasons which have been partly 
explained, it became necessary to make a further 
change. The 'three-years’ system Avas abandoned 
for the Infantry of the Line, for the Garrison 
Artillery, and for the Cavahy. For the Infantry 
of the Line nine years’ colour seiwice followed by 
three yeai's with the Reserve, was substituted for 
the three years Avith the colours and nine years 
Avith the Reseiwe. The same plan was adopted 
for the Garrison Artillery, while the CaA'alry were 
once more enlisted for seven years with the colours 
and five years Avith the Reserve. In October, 1905, 
enlistment for two years Avith the colours and ten 
years in the Reserve AA'as opened in seA-en battalions 
of the Infantiy of the Line.^ 

It will be seen from the above brief historical 
summary that Long Service and Short SerAice have 
had very different meanings at* diffei-ent times. 
For the purposes of the present work, hoAvever, 
Long Service must be ttiken to mean any period 
of colour service from six years upwards,- while by 
Short Service is meant enlistment with the colours 
for three years or any shorter period. 

^ This system of Short-Service eniistmeifift was discontinued in the 
spring of 1906. ^ 
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WHY BOTH LONG AND SHOftT SERVICE ABE 
NECESSARY, f 

, We may now return to\he proposition laid down 
at the commencement this chapter, namely, that 
the Regular Army must be divided into two por- 
tions, the on« enlisted principally for Long Service, 
*'™*frie other enlisted principally for Short Service. 

As a matter of fact, while there is still much 
difference of opinion as to the exact period of 
colour service which can be adopted with the 
greatest advantage to the Army, there is now a 
large measuje of agreement among all parties with 
regard to the main ptoposition, namely, that what- 
ever be the ultimate constitution of our land 
forces, there must, in some shape or other, be a 
Long-Service Army and a Short-Service Army.^ 
These armies may be described in various ways, 
but that, under some appellation or other, they 
must be created is generally admitted. 

It must be conceded, however, that though the 
consensus of opinion is general, it can hardly be 
described as universal. There are undoubtedly 
some soldiers, and perhaps a few civihans, who really 
believe that it is possible to go back to the old 
plan of enlisting the whole of the Regular Army 
upon a long-service basis, or at any rate on the 
basis of seven or eight years’ colour service.^ 

LONG SERVICE ALONE IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

It is necessary* therefore, to say a word on this 
point. That word may be very brief. It is not 

^ The Right Hon. R. B. Haldmie^ Secretary of State for War^ 
speaking in the House of Commons on 2nd May^ 1906;, said : Let 
me point out that 1 think there is great force in the contention of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Arnold-Forster), that you cannot have a 
Long-Service Army without a Short-Service Army too.” 

^ The Secretary of State fhr War has recently (July 1906) jdedged 
himself to continue the Li^ked-Battalion system. But the attempt is 

destined to fail. 
m 
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possible to go back to long-set-vice enlistment for 
the whole of the Regular Army, and for two all- 
sufficient reasons. { In the first place, the mainten- 
ance of 150 battalions ofi^nfantry of the Line on a 
twelve-years’ cC- acseven-years’ basis is incompatible 
with a reduction of the ^Istimates, and for tlie 
present, at any rate, the demand for* reduction is 
general and will in all probability pre\'ail. , 

In the second place, the maintenance of the 
Army on this basis is impossible, because it is 
incompatible with the creation of an adequate 
Reserve, The following plain figures* will sei’ve 
to make the proposition clear. The calculation is 
made upon the assumption 4;hat the* Infantry of 
the Line has been reduced by seven battalions,^ 
leaving a total of 149 battalions of infantry to be 
dealt with, distributed as follows: 

In India . 52 battalions at a strength of 1,000 
In Colonies . 35 „ „ „ 800 

At Home . 62 „ „ „ 750 

149 

It is assumed that these battalions are raised 
upon a seven and five-years’ basis. The experience 
of mobilisation in 1900 shows that a battalion with 
a peace establishment of 750 will on an average 
contain 321 men unavailable for service, viz, : 

Under one year’s service - . . . 243 

Over one year’s service, but under twenty 
years of age . , ... 57 

Medically unfit . . ... 21 

• 321 

“ lliese figures are the result «of an actuarial calculation miitlc for 
the purpose of ascertaining the result of a reduction of seven hattalimis. 
It is for this i-eason that the number of Line Battalion.^ has been taken 
at 149 instead of 156. The result, as appears, was wholiv unsatisfactorv, 
and all idea of effecting such a reduction was abandoned.” The Secretarv 
of State for War, however, has recently (f uly, imS) decided to destroy 
e^ht Line Battalions. The result will ne^ssarily be somewhat worse 
than that shown in the text. * 
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If it be further assumed tha| a minimum of 15 
battalions be retained at home," 47 will be available 
for dispatch to the seat of «i^ar. Each such battalion 
. will not only require 321 men in the Reserve to 
supply the places of those disqualified, but will 
also have to be made up to the full war establish- 
- m ent of 1,060 men. There will, however, be the 
15 battalions of the line remaining at home. Each 
of these Mali require 321 men to replace their non- 
effectives. These men must be taken from the 
Reserve. The Indian drafts must also be furnished 
from the same source, as it is obvious that battalions 
which are in process of being mobilised for war 
cannot, at the same tfme, furnish drafts to battalions 
abroad. 

The result of carrying out these various pro- 
cesses will involve the following demand upon the 
Reserve : — , 

Reservists. 

For Indian drafts and to complete estab- 
lishment of 47 battalions proceeding to 
seat of wai’ . . . . . . 32,404 

To replace non-effectives in 47 battalions . 15,087 
To mobilise 15 Home battalions . . 5,565 

53,056 

It is now necessary to ask what reserve the 149 
battalions above referred to will have produced? 
A actuarial calculation shows that the total 
number will be 54,627, but of these a consider- 
able portion will be ineffective from various 
causes. A moderate estimate places the number 
at 10 per cent., after deducting which, the total 
available reserve will nurnber no more than 49,165 
men, shoy^ing an actual deficiency of 3,891 men on 
the total required for the initial mobilisation and 
the provision of the essential Indian drafts.^ 

^ It may be suggested that Indian drafts will not be required^ as men 
serving in India will be retaLbedin that country^ although their original 
term colour service has expired. It is obvioTis^, however^ that such 
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It evident from this calculation that a Long- 
Service Army camlbt supply us with the reservists 
necessary to mobilise thj^t army. Still less can^ it 
supply the personnel required during the initial 
stages of a campSign. 

W-HY SHOUT SERVICE ALONE IS IWISSIBLE. 

If, therefore, it be admitted that a return todon^ 
service enlistment pure and simple is impossible, 
some other system must perforce be adopted. 
We need not pause to discuss at length the pro- 
posal which has actually been made in some quarters 
to the effect that universal Short Service should be 
adopted. At the present moment no less than 
129,473 men are serving abroad in peace time. 
By a salutary rule, the outcome of long experience, 
we forbid men of under twenty years of age to 
serve in India either in peace or war.' 

As long, therefore, as we continue to enlist boys 
at the age of eighteen, or, as in the Militia, at 
sixteen or seventeen, w^e must add to any effective 
term of service the two or three years which must 
elapse before the recruit is physically fit for foreign 
service. 

It is, of course, possible to send young men out 
to India at the age of twenty, and to bring them 
back in two years; tliough it must be observed that 
even this entails a colour service of four years. 
But, apart from the great expense of this process, it 
would undoubtedly be condemned by every soldier 
as absolutely incompatible with fighting efficiency. 

men are in fact reservists^ and that in so far as they are regarded as 
forming part of the strength of the battalions abroad, they mmi be 
deducted from the strength of Reserve^ to which in the ordinary 
course they would have been transferred. 

^ Exceptions have been made in respect of wliat are known as "^^Short- 
Tour Battalions ” serving in the Mediterranean and in other Colonial 
stations ; hut this exception has been the outcome of necessity^ not of 
conviction. The exigencies of the Sei^f^ice have compelled the War 
OtBce to pretend that certain foreign stations are really at home;, and 
troops have been sent to those staifohs un€er that pretence. But only 
the public has been deceived, and the practice is a most dangero^is one. 
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xlie first two years of the sol(|^er’s life in India 
are the years of greatest mortality and invaliding. 
Moreover, those who know%the history of our great 
, Indian campaigns, of the almost in<;redible feats 
which have been performed by British troops in 
the Sikh wars and in the dark days of the Mutiny, 
^vill realise that such deeds can never be repeated by 
‘battalions composed almost entirely of young men 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-two, new 
to India and unaccustomed to the hardships of war. 
Let those who wish to imderstand what was the 
quality of the battalions which saved India read 
that admirable book The Story of a Soldier's Life, 
by Colonel Ewart (afterwards General Sir John 
Alexander Ewart, G.C.B.), who led the 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders at the Relief of Lucknow. 

The plan of Short-Service enlistment for the 
whole Army, at home and abroad, may therefore 
be discarded as impracticable, and if practicable, 
unprofitable. 

CONcmUlENT ENLISTMENT IS ESSENTIAI.. 

Having thus eliminated — 

1. Long-Service enlistment for the whole Army, 

2. Short-Service enlistment for the whole Army, 
we arrive by a logical process at the third possible 
method, * namely, a mixed system of concurrent 
Long-Service and Short-Sendee enlistment. It is 
in the adoption of this principle that a solution 
must be found. 

If this be granted, it is obvious that further impor- 
tant questions present themselves for solution, viz : 

(ft) What proportion of the Army should be 
enlisted for Long Service, anfl what proportion for 
Short Service ? 

{b) What should be the length of the terms of 
service respectively ? « 

(c) From what sourqps should the Long-Service 
and Shcfft-Service recruits, respectively, be taken ? 
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(a} What ougM to be the relation of the two 

branches of the Army to each other, and to the 
other branches of the iand forces of the Crown ? 

To the qu^tion of what proportion of the Army - 
should be enlisfed for Long Service, and wliat 
proportion for Short Service, it is not really difficult 
to give an answer. The number <Sf troops 
raised upon a long-service basis depends upon 
certain easily ascertainable conditions. It Iras been 
shown that Long Service is necessary for that 
portion of the Army which has to furnish the peace 
garrison of the Empire. What are tlie numbers of 
that garrison? The official return states that, in 
January, 1906, the number 'of men serving in India 
and the Colonies was, in round numbers — 

India 78,000 

Colonies 52,000 

130,000 


A moment’s reflection, however, will be sufficient 
to show that the total number of Long-Service 
men required must be- in excess of this figure. 
Troops cannot be raised exclusively for foreign 
service ; such a system w'ould not only be very 
unpopular with the Army, but w'ould have great 
political disadvantages. 'J’he re-creation of a purely 
Indian Army was at one time advocated by some 
officers of distinction ; but the idea finds scarcely 
any supporters at the present time, and it is obvious 
that the existence of an army entirely out of 
touch with the sentiments and aspirations of the 
public at home wwld be inconvenient, if not 
dangerous. 

We must, therefore, add to the number of men 
actually serving abroad— 

(a) A sufficient numbevr-to allow of a circulation 
being effected between Iqdia, the Colonies, and 
home. 
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(b) A sufficient number to fi|^rnish the depots 

and to supply the drafts for the Long-Service 
Army. » 

• Here we may pause for a momejjt to observe 
that whatever may be ihe ultimate constitution 
of the Army, the linked-battalion system, which 
so many yffars prevailed, must necessarily cease. 
It is obvious that whatever conclusion we come to 
as to the exact number of regiments, batteries, 
and battahons which ought to be retained abroad 
and at home^ respectively, the number abroad will 
largely exceed the number at home. If this be so, 
a system which depends upon an equality between 
the number of battalions serving at home and 
abroad must obviously break down. As a matter 
of fact, it has broken down long ago in everything 
but the theory; and failure to recognise the fact 
has resulted in immense confusion and difficulty. 
There are probably still some who believe that the 
old linked-battalion system can be maintained, but 
this is a dream. The whole tendency must be the 
other way, and any effort to prolong or reinstate 
the linked-battalion system must result in an 
immense increase of expenditure, coupled with an 
administrative breakdown. 

Admitting, therefore, that the number of Long- 
Service troops required depends upon- — 

{a) The strength of the Indian garrison, 

{b} The strength of the Colonial garrison, 

(c) The strength of the force which must be 
retained at home to create a circulation, ^ 

{(1) The strength* of the depots required to 
supply drafts, 

can we on this basis supply an answer to the 
questions which have been propounded ? Can we 

^ The question of the mainteijjance of a Striking Force must also be 
considered in this connection. The Striking Force, however, may 
reasonably be included under ilftim (e). It will be specially referred to 
at a iater^page. 
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from fOiir present i|esources provide both the Long- 
Serviee and the Short-Service Army ? The answer 
is undoubtedly in the aJfirmative. By a judicious 
use of our proiseiit resources we can find the material 
for both. In the following chapter the problem 
of the Long-Service Aiiny, the source from which 
it can be obtained, its numbers, and *its duties 
be discussed. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VI. 

1. The term Long Service has been applied to various 
terms of service at different times. 

% The failure of the plan of enlisting onfv for twenty-one 
years was demonstrated during the Crimean War. 

S. Short Service was introduced in 1870 by Lord Cardwell, 
the term being six years with the colours. 

4. In 1898 a limited number of men, and in 1902 the 
whole Army was enlisted for three years with the colours. 

5. In 1904 a period of nine years^ enlistment witli the 
colours and three 3 ?'ears in the reserve was adopted for 
the infantry, and in 1905 concurrent enlistment for Long 
and Short Service was begun; but the experiment was 
discontinued. 

6. There must be concurrent Long and Short Serviee in 
the future, 

7. Long Service alone is impossible, for it will produce no 
adequate reserve. 

8. Short Service alone is impossible, for it will not supply 
the peace garrison of the Empire. Concurrent enlistmeiit 
is therefore essential. 


* CHAPTER YII 

THE LONG-SERVICE ARMY: PART I 

HOW TOr OBTAIN THE LONG-SEUVICE llECEUIT. 

It has been, postulated in an earlier chapter that 
the work of garriscming the Empire abroad in 
time of peace must be entrusted to battalions 
enlisted for Long Service, and that in order to 
provide for the necessary circulation of men be- 
tween home and foreign stations, at least one-fourth 
of these battalions must be at home. The problem 
which now confronts us is how to obtain recruits 
for this Long-Service Anny. In this, as in previous 
instances, it is convenient to deal with the infantry 
alone. In the statement presented to Parliament 
in 1904 it was assumed that the total number of 
battalions required were 104, of which one-fourth, 
or 26 battalions, was to be at home. For the whole 
of the 104 battalions recruits must be found. It 
is obvious that if all recruits were available for all 
the battalions an ample supply would be at hand, 
for the average number of recruits raised annually 
for the Infantry of the Line during the past four 
years is no less than 25,214, and this number has 
hitherto been found sufficient to maintain, not 104 
battalions, but 156. For»the particular battalions 
with wdiich only we are dealing, however, all infantry 
recruits are not eligible. The Army abroad must, 
for the most part, b^ a “ grown-up ” array. India 
requires men of twenty years of age, and it is 
inadvisable to send younger men to tropical and 
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semi-tropical stations outside India. This limitation 
greatly curtails thi number of recruits available. 
There are many who declare that the existence 
and enforcement of the age rule must preclude the , 
possibility of fonfhng Loijg-Service battalions in 
the manner suggested. It has been held and 
declared that in view of the large* number of^ 
recruits under twenty who join the Army, a system 
which involves the maintenance of three battalions 
abroad for one at home stands self-condemned. It 
is impossible (such is the contention) to raise enough 
recruits of the required age. Men whb enlist at 
the age of eighteen must, we are told, be kept at 
home till they are twenty, anti in order that they 
may find a home during their period of groirrth, 
thei’e must be a battalion at home to act as a 
nursery for every battalion abroad. In other words, 
the linked-battalion system becomes a necessity. 
The linked-battalion system will be examined in 
detail in a subsequent chapter. For the present it 
is sufficient to show that the argument to which 
reference has just been made is entirely fallacious. 

THE AGE QUESTION. 

In the year 1904, 42,642 men were enlisted for 
the Regular Army. Of these no less than 21,154, 
or 50 per cent,, were nineteen years of age and 
upwards. The Annual Return for 1904 does not 
show how many of the latter number entered tlie 
Infantry ; but the total number of Infantry recruits 
for the year, exclusive of the Guards, was 30,311. 

If we assume that the proportion which applies to 
all arms applies to the 'Infentry, this gives us a 
total of 15,000 recruits for the Infantry of the Line 
enlisted at the age of nineteen years and upwards. 

Is this contingent sufficient to furnish the number 
of men required for service in* India ? There can 
be but one answer: it is ample. Under anything 
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like normal conditions, the Indian demand js not 
large. It will steadily diminish as soon as the 
difficulty occasioned by tine discharge of the three- 
, years men has been got over. As^ soon as nine 
yeai's’ enhstment is thojgpughly established, and we 
are called upon to make good only the deficit due 
— to the loss of nine-years men, the average annual 
draft per battahon of 1,050 will fall to 120.^ Lest, 
however, it be alleged that this is too sanguine a 
calculation, and that for some years to come, at 
any rate, the Indian draft requirements are Mkely 
to be above the normal, it will be well to take a 
somewhat higher figure for the purposes of our 
calculation, and to plS.ce the draft at 130 men per 
annum. On this basis, the 52 battalions in India 
will require 6,750 men. It is obvious that there 
need be no difficulty in finding this number out 
of the 15,000 men available. It is desirable, but 
it is not essential, that the battalions in the 
Colonies should be entirely composed of men of 
twenty years of age. They are not so composed at 
the present time, but it is obviously inexpedient 
that they should contain any men who would have 
to be replaced on mobilisation. At present (1906) 
there are 35 battalions abroad outside India. The 
strength of these battalions varies, but the average 
is about 850. The normal draft for a battalion of 
850 Long-Service men is about 110 men. In other 
words, if the Colonial garrisons were to be main- 
tained at their present strength, 3,850 men would 
be required to keep them full. All these men, if 
need be, could be provided out of the 15,000 
recruits of nineteen years of age and upwards, to 
whom reference has been made. Of course, any 
diminution in the number of units abroad, or of 
the strength of such units, will diminish pro tanto 
the demand for drafts.. 

^ The factors which decide 4he numbers of a draft are explained at 

pag:el7^ 
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‘how to Fife the INDIAN HHAFTS. 

But it will be said thart; nineteen is not twenty, 
and that whil§ the Indian authorities insist upon - 
having inen of ti^enty ye%cs of age in the ranks, 
the recruits whom we have attributed to Indian 
service are only nineteen years old. This, however,,^ 
is clearly not the fact. It would only be true if 
the whole of the 15,000 recruits had simultaneously 
completed their nineteenth year on the day on 
which the annual return was made up. ^ The great 
majority are well over nirf^een; some are over 
twenty. For draft purposes, the youngest of them 
may be regarded as nineteen* and a half years old, 
for a depot service of six months is required from 
each man before he is passed on to his battalion. 
To this obligatory extension of six months must be 
added the time occupied by the voyage to India. 
As a matter of fact, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in selecting 6,750 men who fulfilled the 
Indian requirements in every respect, and if any 
difficulty were to arise it could easily be removed 
by a little adjustment at either end. The skies 
would not fall if a man were to be detained for 
eight months at the depot y or if a limited number 
of men arrived in India three months before the 
completion of their twentieth year. The pi-oblem 
is complicated by the seasonal character of the 
Indian di-afts, which can only be dispatched between 
October and IMarch, but a little goodwill and 
intelligence can easily overcome this difficulty also. 
Even in extreme eases it need not involve an 
adjustment of over three months, so that, at the 

^ Eiglit montlis is, in fact, the period of recruit traiuiiig for the 
Eoyal Marines at Walmer. It may be added that in the opinion of 
some well-qualified medical officers the time has come when tiie age- 
limit for Indian service may safely be reduced* It is believed that the 
improved sanitary conditions which exi|t in India and the multiplica- 
tion of Hill Stations make it not only possible, but desirable, to send 
out men younger than has hitherto befti the practice. But such a 
course is not recommended here, » 
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worst, men will only be retained at borne for three 
months in a depot, who would, under present Y 
circumstances, be kept ^for twelve months in a 
home battalion. , 

Nor must it be forgotten that the total of 15,000 " 
men who enter the Infantry at the age of nineteen 
years and ifpwards does not exhaust the number 
of men who would be available for draft purposes. 

It has already been pointed out that a Long-Service 
Army must necessarily be supplemented by a Short- 
Service A/my. The character and constitution of 
the latter are explained at length in a subsequent 
chapter. • 

It is sufficient to*say here, that it is an essential 
feature of the constitution of such a Short-Service 
Army, that a certain number of men who desire 
to make their career in the Army, and who have 
completed their term of Short Service, should be 
permitted to extend their colour ser^nce and to 
pass direct to a I^ong-Service battalion. All men 
extending in this manner must necessarily be 
qualified by age for a foreign draft, and they may 
accordingly be added to the recruits who enlist in 
the first instance for Long Service. 

THE PHOTOS ALS OF 1904. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the 
argument against a Long-Service Army, based on 
the alleged inadequacy of recruits of suitable age, 
cannot be sustained ; and that being so, we may 
proceed to exanfine the pi*oposals which were made 
in 1904, and which had for their object the creation 
of a Long-Service Armf, maintained, in the first 
instance, tor the purpose of garrisoning the Empire 
in time of peace. It was proposed that as far 
as the Infantry w%s concerned, this army should 
consist of from IC^! to 112 battalions, the number 
depending upon the requirements and the policy 
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of the 4ay. On the assumption that 52 battalions 
^ were to be maintained in India, and 26 in the 
^ Colonies, 26 battalions woiftld be required at home 
to maintain aiq adequate circulation ; in other 
f words, to give offices and igfien an opportunity of 
serving at home as well as abroad. The proposed 
establishment of the battalions was as ftiliows : — 

India ....... 1,000 

Colonies . . . ... . 650 

Home . . . . . . 750 to 900 

The question of how these battalions were to 
be maintained had to be considered. At present 
every battalion abroad is, orris supposed to be, 
maintained by drafts from a linked battalion at 
home. It is obvious that if 78 battalions are to 
be abroad, and only 26 at home, this practice 
cannot be adhered to. It was therefore proposed 
that in lieu of the linked battalion, each witli its 
small regimental depot, there should be established 
an adequate number of large depots, each dealing 
with a group of battalions.^ The system is practi- 
cally the same as that which prevails in the Guards 
depot at Caterham, the Royal Marine depot at 
Walmer, the depot of the 60th Rifles and Rifle 
Brigade at Winchester, and, in a modified form, in 
the joint depots at Lichfield and Newcastle. It 
was proposed that the term of instruction at the 
depot for all men going abroad should be six 
months ; with a shorter period for men joining their 
battalions at home.® 

It is from the sources describe,d that a Long- 
Service Army can be obtained. It is by the 
methods suggested that i% can be maintained and 

^ The whole of the arrangements for this purpose have been earefiilly 
worked ontj and could be made operative at any time, 

^ This is an important point It is obvious that if one-fourth of the 
men are discharged to their battalion after three inonths* training, 
a corresponding number can be maintatned for nine months if 
necessary^ without causing an excess on th# total numbers provided 
for throughout the year. 
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manipulated. It has been necessary for the. sake of 
our argument to demonstrate at this stage that 
such an army can be lAaintained without making 
an excessive demand upon our recrpiting resources. 
In a subsequent chapter reason? will be adduced in 
support of the view that the creation of such an 
army and its maintenance in the manner proposed 
are desirable, and indeed essential. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VII. 

1. A Long-Service Army requires “ grown-up” recniits. 

2. We recjuit at present enough recruits of fuU age to 
meet the demands of the Long-Service Army. 

3. The Indian drafts can be furnished from the men 
recruited at nineteen years of age and upwards, without the 
intervention of linked battalions. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE LONG-SERVICE ARMY : PART II 

EMPLOYMENT OP LONG-SEEYICE aCEN ON COaiPLETION 
OP ENGA6EMP^n\ 

Enough has been said to show how the Long- 
Service Army can be recruited. But every soldier 
knows that entry into the Service is intimately 
bound up Muth dischai’ge from it, and that the 
number and character of the recruits must to a large 
extent depend upon the prospects which are held 
out to him on completing his first term of colour 
service. It has often been alleged that the seven- 
years’ term was the worst that could be chosen 
from the soldier’s point of view : that a man enlisted 
at eighteen and discharged into civil life at twenty- 
five, without any knowledge of a trade, and with 
all organised labour banded against him, was in a 
most unfortunate position. It was further alleged 
that the liabihty to Reserve service for five years 
aggravated the difficulties of the situation. There 
can be no doubt that the charge W'as true, and that, 
despite the laudable efforts made' by the oflieers 
and by various associations to find employment for 
the discharged soldier, mSny men were unable to 
obtain work, and others obtained work of unre- 
munerative, and sometimes of a menial character.^ 
It is most unfortunate th^t these conditions 

* The question of the employment of di^harged soldiers is dealt 
with more Mly in Chap. XVI, p. 150. 
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should continue to prevail. Under the system pro- 
posed there is no reason why they should do so. 

Enlisted at nineteen, liie Long-Service soldier 
would, in the ordinary course, be due for discharge 
to the Reserve at the age of twetity-six or twenty- 
eight. But though it would be open to h i m to 
leave the colours at this stage in his career, there 
is no reason why he should do so. It has already 
been explained that the necessary complement of 
a Long-Service Army is a Short-Service Army 
retained at home in time of peace. The character 
and constitlition of that army are explained in the 
following chapter ; it will suffice to say here that 
the Short-Service infantry would be composed of 
70 or more battahons. 

Nearly four-fifths of the men in these battalions 
would be enlisted for two years’ colour service only. 
It is obUous that these Short-Service men cannot 
produce sergeants, and can only be looked to for 
the supply of a A’^ery limited number of corporals. 
A large number of non-commissioned officers would, 
therefore, be required from outside sources, and the 
natural source of supply would be the Long-SerAuce 
battalions. Seventy battalions would require at 
least 3,500 non-commissioned officers, and, assuming 
that three-fifths of these are taken from the Long- 
Service Army, no less than 2,100 posts would be 
found for men who at, or shortly before, the expira- 
tion of their first term of colour service elect to 
prolong, and to continue their career as soldiers in 
the non-commissioned ranks of the Short-Service 
Army.* 

These men Avould serve on, if qualified, for 
twenty-one years and a pension. They would, of 
course, be avmlable for service in the depots for 

^ It will be necessary to establisb j 3 l Non-Commissioned Officers' 
ScliooL Sucli an Institution his, in fact, been established tentatively 
and experimentally; but it is^nost important that it should be placed 
upon a recognised and permanent basis. 
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both Xong- and Short-Serviee units, for instruc- 
tional purposes in connection with the Militia and 
Volunteers, and for service abroad in peace time if 
necessary ; bu| such service would be the exception, 
and not the rule. The ncgnber of men who would 
be absorbed in this way must necessarily be a large 
proportion of the men discharged from the Long- 
Service battalions. For be it remembered that we 
are dealing not with 156^ battalions, but mth 104, 
or 112 at the outside, and that the men in these 
battalions are enlisted for nine years with the 
colours. Deducting the men thus provided for, 
the residue of men of good conduct passing into 
the Reserve would be very ^all, and the problem 
of providing employment for them reduced to very 
manageable dimensions. 

LONG SERVICE AND INDIAN SERVICE. 

A FALLACY EXPOSED. 

The proposal to enlist men for nine years witli 
the colours and to create Long-Service battalions 
supphed from depots has been criticised by some 
of the many hasty and partially informed critics of 
the scheme of 1904, on the ground of its supposed 
tendency to lengthen the soldiers’ term of foreign 
service. The criticism is simply the outcome 
of want of knowledge and clear thinking. On 
reflection, it is evident that the abolition of the 
l i nked-battalion system must have an effect the 
exact opposite of that which has been attributed 
to it. 

At present battalions are abroad for ten, fifteen, 
and in some cases forotwenty years. During this 
long period of absence a battalion is practically 
renewed many times. The officers and men wiio 
return to Southampton with a battalion at the end 
of its foreign tour are not* those who embarked 

^ Ordered to be reduced, September, 1906, to 148. 
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from the same spot fifteen years before. . If a 
single officer or man who was present on the 
earlier occasion survives 1ft) the latter, his existence 
is regarded as a phenomenon. ^ 

But, undoubtedly, th% present* system does con- 
demn officers and men to a very long period of 
Indian service. The number of men available for 
India is small, and a private once dispatched at the 
age of twenty is almost certain to remain in India 
until his discharge to the Reserve, some seven or 
eight years later. But when once the linked- 
battalion system has been got rid of, there is no 
reason why this long term of Indian service should 
be permitted. * 

A self-contained battalion supplied with its 
annual drafts from a depot is independent, and can 
be moved from place to place as a battalion, 
without dislocating an elaborate system. Let us 
take an example. A battalion leaves England for 
India 900 strong, and in the same year receives its 
first draft, making the total up to 1,000. It remains 
four years and a half in India, and at the end of 
that time receives orders to proceed to South 
Africa. In its last year in India it dispenses with 
its draft, and reaches South Africa at a strength 
of 850 . It remains in South Africa, as a complete 
and efficient unit, for two years and a half, and 
during that time it continues to receive drafts 
from the depot, but on a diminished scale. At 
the end of two years and a half it returns home, 
having again foregone its draft in the last year, 
and reaches England, still a complete battalion, 
from 700 to 7 50 strong. 

It has been suggested that this simple process 
will add to the cost of the sea transport. This, 
too, is a fallacy. At present the whole battalion 
is transported from England to India and back 
many times during the tour ; but the men so trans- 
ported are drafts and time-expired men. Under 

4 , 
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the proposed plan the number of men transported 
in a given time vdll be smaller than under the 
present system ; and th^ fact that the battalion 
moves as a whole^will make for economy, no less 
than for efficiency. 

It is apparent that the adoption of this plan will 
prove most beneficial to the soldiei*' wliose nine 
years of active service will be spent in various parts 
of the world. Men will no longer pass the whole 
of their military lives in India, and a healthy and 
rational circulation will be established.^ There is 
no foundation for the statement that Long Service 
means long service in India.^ The neverse is the 
truth. 

COXCLUSIOXS. 

It has been the object in this chapter to 
demonstrate the following facts : — 

{a) A Long-Service Army can be formed on the 
present basis of recruiting. 

(6) The age difficulty does not preclude the 
formation of a Long-Service Army. 

(c) By a judicious connection betw^een the Long- 
Service Army and the Short-Service Army wiiicii 
is its corollary, the future of long-service soldiers 
at the completion of their first term of colour 
service may be ensured. 

{d) Ijong-service enlistment does not necessitate 
long service in India. 

If these contentions have been established, much 
has been done to clear the ground for the con- 
sideration of the logical and inevitable outcome 
of a Long-Service Peace Army, namely, a Short- 
Service War Army. It" is this subject which it is 
proposed to discuss in the immediately succeeding 
chapters. 

In conclusion, one word o| caution is necessary. 
It has been assumed in this .sand the preceding 
chapter that a colour service of nine years, followed 
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by three years in the First-Class Army Reser'^^e, can 
be adopted with advanta^. But it must be clearly 
understood that neither of the terms referred to is 
essential. There are good reasoijs f»r the adoption 
of both terms, and t%ey were suggested after 
mature consideration as being, on the whole, the 
most convenient and the best in the interests of 
the Service. But neither the nine-years’ nor the 
three-years’ term is necessary to the scheme; and 
the author is well aware of the reasons which have 
led many good judges to advocate a longer term 
both of colour and reserve service. There is much 
to be said in favour ojf the prolongation; but if it 
be adopted in either case, the change should only 
be made after full consideration of the reasons 
which led to a preference being given to the nine 
and three years’ arrangement. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VIII. 

1. Employment for long-service soldiers on completion of 
their first term of colour service may be found in connection 
with the Short-Service Army. 

2. It is a fallacy to suppose that long service necessitates 
long “ Indian Service.” 

3. The periods of service proposed in 1904, viz., nine years 
with the colours and three years with the Reserve, are not 
essential, but represent the balance of convenience. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SHORT-SERVICE ARMY : PART I 

r . 

THE SHOET-SERVICE ARMY THE COMPLEMENT 
OF THE LONG-SERVICE ARMY. 

The necessary complement to the Long-Seniee 
Army, for foreign service in time of peace, is the 
Short-Service Army, charged with the duty of pro- 
ducing the large Reserve needed to reinforce the 
Long-Service Army in time of wai’. 

In the preceding chapters the composition and 
character of the Long-Service Army have been 
discussed. The present chapter will be devoted 
to a corresponding examination of the Short- 
Service Army. Here, again, it is convenient, 
for the purpose of illustration, to deal with the 
Infantry only, for the Infantry problem dominates 
all others. 

The subject naturally divides itself into thx’ee 
important branches, namely, the question of 
numbers, the question of composition, and the 
question of the period of service. 

THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS. 

Assuming that a Short-Service Army be required, 
what should be its numbers ? The answer to this, 
as to all other questions a:^ecting numbers, must 
depend to a large extent upon policy ; and policy 
is a changing factor which necessarily interferes 
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with exact calculation. It is desirable, therefore, 
to make certain assumptions as the basis of our 
argument, and for conv^ience it wiU be well to 
under-estimate, rather than to exaggerate, the 
possible demand for troops in t?rae of war. 

Tthe number of units. 

It will be apparent that the organisation recom- 
mended is capable of almost indefinite expansion ; 
and that if Parliament desires to increase our total 
available force, and is prepared to find the money 
for the purpose, the system here suggested provides 
a ready means for doing so. In the proposals laid 
before Parliament in 1904, provision was made 
for 71 Short-Service battalions, with a rank-and- 
file strength of 525, and with 30 to 35 officers 
per battalion. There is clearly nothing essential 
about the number 71. As a matter of fact, it 
corresponded with the military demands at the 
time, and the number of battalions proposed 
would have provided the Reserve then asked for. 
But the number of units is quite unimportant as 
compared with the principle upon which those 
units are raised and maintained. 

How were the 71 battalions to be obtained? 
The answer to this question is important, because, 
if clearly understood, it is calculated to remove 
much prejudice and misconception. It was pro- 
posed that the 71 Short-Service battalions should 
be made up by a double process. Thirty-eight 
battalions of the Line were to be reduced in 
establishment and placed on a Short - Service 
footing in the manner described hereafter; 83 
battalions of the Militia were to be added to the 
38 Line battalions, and were to be organised on 
the same basis, and the 71 battalions were to 
form the infantry df the Short-Service Army. 
The term of service was to be the same for aU 
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men enlisted for short service, namely, two years 
with the colours and from six to ten yeai’s in the 
Reserve. This proposalr was adversely criticised 
in some quarters, on the double ground that it 
constituted an ufidesirablf; interference with the 
Line, and that it practically abolished the JWilitia. 
It would be difficult to find a more incorrect 
description of the operation. The criticism was, 
indeed, based upon an entire misunderstanding. 
It would be truer to say that the intention of 
the change was to preserve both the Line- and 
the Militia from a fate by which, unless'" some step 
of the kind were taken, both seemed destined to 
be overtaken. 


THE UNION OP THE LINE AND THE MILITIA. 

Why was this organisation proposed ? It was 
proposed because it was the only one which was 
consistent with the retention of existing I^ine 
battalions. At present there are 156 battalions 
of the Line.^ It has been demonstrated, and 
the fact is beyond dispute, that the whole of 
these 156 battalions are not required for the 
purpose of maintaining the peace garrison of the 
Empire. 

But although a number of battalions are redundant 
for this particular purpose, they are not sufficient — 
especially if the men who compose them are enlisted 
for seven or nine years— to furnish the large 
Reserve which will be required in time of w'ar. 
That Reserve can only be formed by enlisting men 
for Short Service. 

The problem of how'to find these Short-Service 
men, and how to train them, remains to be dealt 
with. We have seen that a certain number of 
Line battalions, which has- been estimated at 
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104, will ultimately be required for service abroad 
in time of peace, and must therefore be contiposed 
of Long-Service men. l^ut having provided these 
104 battalions, there remain 52 battalions of the 
Line unappropriated. What is to* be done with 
them ? To maintain tnem all at their full estab- 
lishment and on a Long-Service basis, is not only 
illogical : it is extremely expensive. Ought they to 
be abolished ? That is the question which must be 
decided. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
those who object to any change in the organisation 
of any of^he Line battalions, are in reality doing 
their best to, ensure the destruction of that which 
they desire to preserve. 

When once the problem is understood, the 
nation, which undoubtedly desires economy, will 
not consent to maintain units that are not 
required. 

THE REDUCTION OF LINE BATTALIONS. 

But no one who is acquainted with the 
Army and its history could view without great 
concern the elimination from the Army List 
of such famous regiments as the 93rd High- 
landers, the 100th Regiment, or the Connaught 
Rangers.^ 

^ The first 25 regiments in the Army List and the Cameron 
Highlanders (79th Regiment) have two battalions each. The 60th 
Riles and the Rifle Brigade have each four battalions. The other 
Line Regiments are composed of two regiments which, until Lord 
Cardwell’s day, had a separate existence, but which after 1870 were 

linked” as two battalions of one regiment, e.g, the 35th (Royal 
Sussex) and the 107th (Bengal Infantry) are now the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions of the Royal Sussex Regiment. And the 100th Royal 
Canadians and the 109th are now ■^le 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians) 

These regiments, which from an historical point of view are the 
latest comers in the Army List, have earaed a name and a fame which 
practically make their abolition impossible. 

There are also seven of th^ese composite regiments which have now 
four battalions : two of standing representing either the two 
battalions of the original regiment, or two regiments linked in the 
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THE NUCLEUS BATTALION. 

The destruction of a battalion means not only 
the loss of 60f* oy 700 men, but it means much 
more. It means, in the ca5e of the 2nd Battalions 
of the older regiments, the destruction of a tradition 
created in some cases at the cost of a hundred years 
of elfort and heroism. It means the loss of sonre 
thirty officers and some eighty non-commissioned 
officers, at a time when an addition to the number 
of the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks 
is recognised as the greatest need of the Army. It 
means the abolition of a caffi-e to which i-eserves 
can be added in time of war, and it means the 
reduction of the Reserve by the whole reserve 
product of the battalion. It is e\'ident, tliei'efore, 
that nothing but the strongest moti\’es could 
justify the destruction of existing battalions. But 
it is not necessary to destroy battalions in order 
to reduce their cost. This simple secret has long 
been knovm to the Navy, and the formation of 
nucleus crews in the commissioned ships at all 
our great naval ports is a proof of the fact. The 
nucleus crew represents the cadre of a battalion. 
In peace time it represents a small number of men, 
and its cost is very small. But it contains wtthin 
it the germ of the full complement of the fighting 
ship, and on the first alarm of war it will spring 
to life as a complete organism ready to engage the 
enemy in twenty-four hours. It is the principle of 
the nucleus crew which it was sought to apply 
to the threatened Infantry battalions in 1904i. It 

manner above described; and tvto new battaiioiiB wliicli have been 
raised within the last few years, lliese 3rd and 4th Battalions anight, 
no doubt, be absorbed or disbanded without any serious interference 
with the traditions of the regiment to which tliey belong ; but even 
the absorption of these fourteen battalions, though justiliable under 
some circumstances, is most undesirablerunless and until they have 
been replaced by other equally efiective umts taken from the Miiilm 
or elsewhere 
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was proposed to reduce their establishment, to pass 
through them a number of young soldiers, but to 
preserve their traditions, ftieir organisations, their 
. officers intact and capable of instant.utilisation in 
time of war. • ' 

It cannot he too clearly realised that to reduce 
^ two battalions to a low establishment saves the 
country as much money as the destruction of 
one battalion, and that while in peace time the 
total cost is small, the ffiU value of the two bat- 
talioiTS is Aus preserved intact for the purposes 
of war. 

By what method a battalion can with advantage 
be reduced to a lower Establishment ; what is to be 
its composition when so reduced ; and what are the 
functions which it is competent to perform, — these 
are matters which receive full explanation in a 
subsequent chapter. The point to which it is 
necessary to draw special attention here is that, 
if it be admitted that any of the existing Line 
battalions are in excess of our needs for ordinary 
peace purposes, they must be dealt with in one 
of two ways: they must either be abolished, or 
must be placed upon a reduced establishment ; 
and that it is the latter alternative which is here 
recommended. 

THE NUMBER OF BATTALIONS REQUIRED. 

The actual number of the Line battalions which 
must eventually be either abolished or reduced 
must depend, as has been pointed out, upon policy. 
At the beginning of 1906 there were 87 battalions 
abroad and 71 at home, ^d on this basis not 
more than 16 battalions would become available 
for reduction. In the present chapter we have 
assumed that some of the battalions now serving 
abroad will be withd:giVn, and that not more than 
lOli Long-Service battalions will eventually be 
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required, leaving 52 superfluous battalions to be 
dealt with. But none of the figures gi\'en above 
are essential. Policy nfast settle the question of 
how many bp.ttalions are required for the peace 
garrison of the Empire ; ^he balance, whatever it 
may be, will represent the material available as 
the basis of the Short-Service Army. 

But whatever be the number of units so available, 
whether it be 16 or 52, the total is not large enough 
to fornish all that we require. It must be remem- 
bered that the Short-Service Army must comply 
with two requirements : it must create a large 
reserve of trained men capable of taking their part 
in war ; but it must also provide a large number of 
cadres which, in time of war, can be readily 
expanded, and to which the Reservists can be 
summoned. What ought to be the number of 
units in the Short-Service Army ? Here again 
there is no essential figure. The answer must 
depend primarily, as in ail other questions of the 
kind, upon policy. 

When we have decided upon the quantity of the 
output we desire, we shall be in a position to give 
a precise specification for the machine which is to 
produce it. The number of units must also be 
dependent upon the strength of each individual 
unit. Fifty battalions of 1,000 men may, for 
many purposes, be as good as a hundred battalions 
of 500 men. But, whatever may be the precise 
figure which the development of Army policy 
may lead us to adopt, there can be no doubt 
that we shall require more than 52 such units. 
Whence can more units be obtained ? The 
answer is clear. The army proposed is essentially 
a territorial Short-Service Army. The territorial 
Short-Service Army of this country is the Militia. 
To the Militia, then, we must look for the 
additional units. *' 
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WHY THE MILITIA ALONE CANNOT BE ETILKED. 

It win be asked why, i:? this he the ease, do we 
not look to the Militia alone to smply the w'hole of 
the units required ? W^iy shoula Line battalions 
and Militia battalions be joined together ? The 
answ'er is obvious, and its cogency wiU be realised 
when the alternative methods have been examined. 

If it be the fact that certain Line battalions have 
become, or wiU become, redundant in the sense 
explained above, they must either be got rid of or 
placed on a Short-Service footing. Those who are 
of opinion that they should be got rid of can with 
perfect consistency and much reason, demand that 
the Militia alone should be called upon to furnish 
the Territorial Army. 

Again, those who traverse the assumption 
which has been made above ; those who are of 
opinion that the whole of the battalions of the 
Regular Army can be maintained upon their 
present footing, — that Parliament, having once 
realised that they are redundant for their present 
purpose and are only maintained in order to 
galvanise the linked-battalion system into a doubtful 
vitality, will continue to vote the money for their 
upkeep, — are equally justified in objecting to any 
union between the Ijine and the Militia. If 156 
battalions of the Idne are required and can be 
maintained, then it is clearly reasonable and possible 
to entrust the duty of furnishing the Territorial 
Army to the Militia alone. 

But no such argument can consistently be used 
by those who agree that the cost of the Regular 
Army must be reduced, and are at the same time 
violently opposed to the destruction of historic 
Line battalions. If the conditions they desire to 
impose are to be fulfilled, then the union of the 
redundant Line battMions with the MiUtia is a 
necessary corollary* 
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THE TEEIIITOIIIAL Al^IY AND THE MILITIA. 

It is obvious that the next step is to inquire 
what number of ivIUitia u,nits should be added to 
the reduced Line battalions in order to make up 
the Territoiial Army. We have already explained 
that the full and final answer must depend upon 
policy. For the purposes pf our present argument 
we wiE assume that 71 battalions will suffice and, 
on the basis of 52 Line battalions bein^ availabie, 
this will cause an indent on the Militia for 19 
battahons. It is obvious, however, that if there be 
a serious intention to utilise the Militia as an 
integral portion of the Territorial Army, it w'ould 
be advisable to utilise a much larger number of 
battalions than that mentioned. There need be no 
difficulty on this score. If once the principle be 
adopted and carried into practice, the fourteen 3rd 
and 4th battalions of the Line regiments above 
referred to (see page 56) may reasonably be got 
rid of. 

There are, indeed, few hliiitia battalions which 
have not a longer record than these 14 Regular 
battalions. If the suggested course were adopted, 
33 battalions of the Militia would at once be 
required ; this would leave 91 battalions of Blilitia 
untouched. But it is clear that such a policy as 
this is not complete. Its extension is really a 
question of money and requirements. In the 
original draft of the scheme as it was presented 
in 1904, it was proposed to utilise the whole of 
the Infantry Militia, in 80 battalions. This wmuld, 
of course, have involved the amalgamation or 
absorption of a limited number of existing MEitia 
battalions, but such a reduction would be an 
advantage in view of the weakness of some of the 
battalions and of the lamerltable lack of officers. 
The consolidation of the Militia into 80 battalions 
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would, beyond doubt, add greatly to the prestige 
and efficiency of the Force. But be that as it may, 
the question of whether or not the whole of the 
Militia should be incorporated |n ’^e Territorial 
Army is one, primaril]^ of expense and of the 
extent of the military demand for men. The ideal 
is, undoubtedly, to utilise the whole Force as far 
as it can be made effective. 

One word more remains to be said with regard 
to the amalgamation of the Line and the Militia 
in fEe Territorial Army. It has been said by 
some who have arrogated . to themselves the 
right to speak for the Militia, that the plan is 
wholly objectionable because it involves the degra- 
dation of the Line and the destruction of the 
Militia. Such a criticism is a mere appeal to 
prejudice. 

if the idea really exists on the part of the Regular 
Army that the Militia are unfit to work side by 
side with them, the sooner such an idea is got 
rid of the better. The Militia battalions are, and 
have for many years past been, the 3rd and 4th 
battalions of Line regiments ; Linesmen and Militia- 
men have time after time fought side by side, and 
in the future the association must inevitably be 
even closer than it has been in the past. But, as a 
matter of fact, the statement that any such feeling 
exists is a fantasy. Nor is there any more truth in 
the contention that the utilisation of the Militia 
as part of a true Territorial Army is calculated 
to prove detrimental to the Militia itself. It is 
probably true to say that, by no other means can 
the Militia be saved from the extinction to which 
it is doomed if the present system be allowed to 
continue. 

To suppose that the proposal fails to commend 
itself to Militia officers is also an entire mistake. 
Abundant testimony* is available to show that 
such is not the case, but that, on the contrary. 
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a very large number of Militia officers, com- 
prising pi'obably all tho-se who have taken pains 
to understand the actual nature of the proposal 
made, hail with satisfaction a change which would 
restore their regiments tb their old dignity and 
importance, would free them from the cut-throat 
competition with the Regular Army '’to which they 
are now exposed, and would make them a recog- 
nised and important part of the fighting force of 
the nation. 

In the following chapter it is proposed to explain 
the constitution and working of the Short-Service 
battalions, the methods by which these battalions 
can be derived from the Regular Army on the one 
hand, and from the Militia on the other, and the 
duties which these battalions wiU perform both in 
peace and in war. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IX. 

1. The Short-Service Army is the complement of tlie Long 
Service Army. 

2. The numbers of the Short-Service Army must be 
dependent upon policy. 

3. The whole of the battalions of the Army are not 
required for long service, and must therefore be either — 

(а) Abolished. 

(б) Reduced in establishment. 

4. The battalions so reduced are required for the purpose 
of forming a Reserve. They cannot form a Reserve unless 
the men are enlisted for short service; they should therefore 
be Short-Service battalions. 

5. It is as cheap to reduce two units as to destroy one,^ — 
and much more to the advantage of the Service and the 
country, 

6. ^ It is better to retain redundant Line battalions as Short- 
Service battalions than to destroy them. 

7. ITie number of Line battalions which may be considered 
as redundant depends upon the number of battalions required 
for service abroad in time of peace, ^nd this in turn depends 
on policy. 
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8. The rediiBdant Line battalions wiU under no circum- 
stances be sufficient to furnish the whole of the Short-Service 
Army ; they must be supplemetted from some other source. 

9. The natural source from wffiich the Line battalions can 

be supplemented is the Militia. t ♦ 

10. The amalgamation of® Line battalions with Militia 
battalions for this pui’pose is consonant with the traditions of 
the Service and will be of advantage both to the Line and to 
the Militia. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SHORT-SERVICE ARMY: PART II 

PERSONNEL OP THE SHORT-SERVICE BSlTTALION. 

In the preceding chapter some acccfunt was given 
of the source from which tile Short-Service Army 
may be derived,^ and the number of infantry units 
such an army should contain. In the present 
chapter the constitution and functions of such an 
army vdll be described in greater detail. 

The strength of a Short-Seindee battalion as 
proposed is as follows - 

Peace establishment . . 20 officere, 525 rank and file. 

War establishment and 1 30 to 35 officers, 1,000 rank 
at annual training. J and file. 

The twenty officers referred to are officers of the 
Regular Army, making the Army their profession 
both in peace and war, and liable to serve abroad 
or at home in accordance with the exigencies of 
the Service. 

The battalion will serve at home, exclusively, in 
time of peace, but the men will be enlisted for 
general service and will be sent abroad in time of 
emergency or war. The establishment of the 
battauon in peace time, as proposed in 1904, w'as 
525 — a numoer considerably in excess of the 

^ The transition period presents no difficulty. A Short-^Service 
battalion may be formed from an existing Line battalion by drafting 
out of the latter such long-service men m are in excess of absolutes 
requirements, and by enlisting recruitrfor two years' colour service up 
to the requisite total of 400. The proiiess is a gradual one, and an 
exceedingly easy one. 
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establishment of battalions on a peace footing in 
most foreign armies. Of |;he rank and file, 400 are 
men enlisted at the age bf eighteen and upwards 
for two- years’ service with the ^olpiprs and for a 
period of from six to teii years in the First-Class 
Army Reserve.^ The remainder are long-service 
soldiers, eithei* men who have enlisted for nine years 
with the colours and three years with the Reserve, 
or men who have extended for a period of twenty- 
one years’ colour service. The presence of a con- 
sidefable Eypmber of old soldiers in the ranks gives 
to such a battalion as that proposed an advantage 
which a foreign battalion does not possess. On 
the other hand, the effect of the conscription, which 
brings men to the colours in large batches and at 
stated times, gives to foreign battalions an advantage 
in the matter of training which we cannot hope to 
obtain to the same extent under our system of volun- 
tary enlistment. For this reason it is greatly to be 
desired that service in the Short-Service battalions 
should be preceded, as in the case of service in the 
Long-Service battalions, by a period of instruction 
at a central depot. By this means the entry of the 
men in batches can to a large extent be ensured, and 
the battalion training can proceed from the day on 
which the soldier joins the colours. Such a proposal 
was, in fact, contained in the original scheme for the 
formation of a Short-Service Army, but it was not 
possible to proceed with the formation of depots 
until a sufficient number of Short-Service battalions 
had been created to furnish occupation for the staff 
of such depots, and this part of the scheme was, 
therefore, necessarily allowed to stand over. 

^ The term of Reserve service must depend upon the strength of the 
Reserve required. A ten-years’ period of Reserve service would make 
the total service equal to that of a man enlisting for nine years with 
the colours and three in the Reserve^ viz. twelve years in all. There 
are obvious disadvantages attached to a reserve service of ten years^ 
but, as will be seen, in the preslfent case these disadvantages are greatly 
diminished by the proposal t# call out the reservists for training kt 
regular intervals. 
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THE WOEKIXG,-OE THE SYSTEM. 

Let US npw take the case of an individual 
battalion and see how thf proposed systein works. 
The battalion may be formed in the iirst instance 
from a Line battalion, or from a JMil’tia battalion ; 
the process of formation in either case differs, but 
when once the battalion is formed, the procedure 
in both cases will be uniform. 

The battalion will consist of 20 regular eff.cers 
and 525 rank and file enlisted in the proportions 
already explained, viz. 125 for long service and 400 
for two years. In addition to the 20 officers serving 
constantly with the battalion, there will be 10 or 
15 officers of the Reserve.’^ These officers ■will be 
drawn from the same class as the best Militia 
officers ; they will join the headquarters of the 
battalion and serve with it for one year, during 
which time they will have an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of their brotlier-offieers and of 
learning their duties, and particularly the duty of 
handling men. At the end of a year these officers 
will pass to the First Reserve, remaining officers of 
the regiment, liable to be called up every year for 
training and liable, of course, to serve in time of 
war. Further reference to these officers and to 
their subsequent career with the regiment will be 
made on another page. 

The men who enlist for tw'o years will pass 
that time in the ranks, but at any time after 
the expiration of fifteen months from the date of 
enlistment, a man may, with the permission of his 
commanding officer, extend for long service. For 
six months he will continue to receive Short-Service 
pay, and in this respect will be in the same position 
as if he had passed the six months in the depot of 

* It was decided in 1904-5 to add 6 others to infantry battalions at 

aome, mi. if tliis plan be carried out it will probably be advisable te 
make tbe number of Reserx^e officers In tbe Sbort-Servic© battalions 15. 
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a Long-Service battalion. At the end of the six 
months he will be classed aSid paid as a Long-Service 
soldier, and will be available for transfer to a 
Long-Service battalion. ^ It is iaapdS*tant to note 
that the right to extend is limited by the permission 
of the comms^nding officer, who in his turn will, of 
• course, receive instructions from the Army Council. 
Under the old Short-Service system the War 
Office was absolutely dependent for its supply of 
memfQr foreign service upon the number of three- 
years merr who chose to extend, and, as we have 
already seen, this number proved quite insufficient. 
Under the proposed .arrangement there will be 
direct enlistment for Long-Service battalions, and 
extensions will only be permitted when it is 
considered desirable or necessary to supplement the 
Imng-Service recruiting, or to reduce the numbers 
of the First-Class Army Reserve. 

Soldiers who do not extend will pass to the I^’irst- 
Class Army Reserve at the end of two years, and 
will be liable to be called up at stated intervals for 
training with the battalion.^ 

IN PEACE. 

Now let us see what will be the course of proce- 
dure in peace and in war. In peace time the 
battalion, 525 .strong, will be regularly trained by 
its own officers at its own headquarters. The life 
of the battalion will be continuous, and it will be 
lived in the district with wdiich the regiment of 
which it forms a part is connected. The officers of 
the Re.serve living in the locality wall always have 
an opportunity of visiting the regimental mess and 
keeping up their acquaintance with their brother- 
officers throughout the year. Those who know 
how forlorn a rendezvous an ordinary infantry 

m 

^ Under th,e existing law this traimng may not exceed fifteen days. It 
will prohaWy be desirable to extend 'the period to twenty-eight days. 
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depot, with its struggling mess and its evcr-sliifting 
personnel affords to thp Militia officer at the 
present time, will appreciate the value of this 
change. r *• 

Once in every year the tottalion will be mobilised, 
and one, two or three categories of tlie Reserve will 
be called out for training. The Reser'ce officers will . 
also join. The battalion will then go into camp 
or to manoeuvres a thousand strong, and with the 
full complement of 30 officers. The men will 
rejoin their comrades, and will fall bac|i natili’ally 
into their old places under officers whom they know. 

■ rs 

IK WAR. 

The procedure in the event of war will resemble 
that of mobilisation in peace, with some important 
differences. For foreign war a soldier must be 
over twenty years of age, and it is obvious that 
the bulk of the men actually serving in a Short- 
Service battalion must be disqualiffcd by reason of 
their not fulfflling this condition. It is not possible 
to lay down exactly what would be the jjroportion 
of men serving wdth the colours who must be left 
behind. But it will undoubtedly be large; it 
has been estimated at 128, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the correctness of tlie estimate. 

To make up the deficiency created by the with- 
drawal of men under age, anti to raise the battalion 
to its war strength of 900 or 1,000 men. it will be 
necessary to make large drafts upon the Reserve; 
and probably three or four categories will liai’C to 
be recalled to tlie colours at once. 

THE RESERVE A STTBSTITUTE OR A SUPIM.JOIEKT ? 

It has been objected to this plan that it involves 
the very consequence which the present author has 
on more than one occasion ’deprecated, and that it 
makes the Reserve a substitute for, not a supplement 
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AGE ol ENLISTMENT 

to the men serving. The charge is undoubtedly 
well founded. Such to a large extent must be the 
inevitable result, not of Short-Service enlistment, 
but of enlisting at eighteen. In |breign armies the 
recruit is taken at a l^er age than in our own, 
and, moreover, is, as a rule, called upon to serve 
only in temperate climates and under familiar 
conditions. VVhen a German Infantry battalion 
is mobilised in the autumn, it discards no men 
on account of insufficient age ; but it does discard 
a sifiaH m^rber of the last-joined reci’uits, because 
they have not yet received sufficient training to fit 
them for service in the field. 

If our enlistment age were raised to twenty, our 
reserves would supplement, and not replace the 
men serving, and in all Long-Service battalions 
this would be the actual operation. 

So long as enlistment at eighteen is permitted 
there will always be a large number of boys serving 
in the Army who must be left behind in the event of 
a war in India or other hot country. Under existing 
arrangements every battalion in the Army contains 
a proportion of these boys. Under the proposed 
arrangement they will be found only in the Short- 
Service battalions ; the Long-Service battalions 
maldng up their war strength by a small addition of 
their own reservists. It would, of course, be better 
if no man had to be discarded from the Short-Service 
battalions. But it must not be forgotten that the 
mobilisation of these battalions will be very different 
from the mobilisation of battalions under the exist- 
ing system, and for this reason : men recalled to 
the colours will belong to the latest categories 
disctharged to the lleserve, and will therefore have 
been recently in touch with the battalion. More- 
over, inasmuch as it is a feature of the system that 
all reservists should at stated times be recalled to 
the colours for a month’s training, the reservists 
will be familiar witS their work, and will come 
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back to their places before they liave had time to 
forget what they learnt in the ranks. It is not 
pleasant to think what ihay happen in the ease of 
some of the existing reservists, who, luning been 
enlisted at tht a^e of ei^iteen and discharged at 
the age of twenty or twenty-one, may be recalled 
from the Reserve after eight, nine., or e\cn ten 
years in civil life, -without having undergone any 
training whatever in the interval. 

An obvious remedy for the defect complained 
of would be to increase the strength of the*pftace 
battalion. If the battalion numbered 5,000 men 
instead of 525, and the proportion of Long- and 
Short-Service men respectively remained unaltered, 
it would be possible to retain on mobilisation some 
300 Short-Service men of one year’s service and 
upwards. By the addition of 350 reservists the 
battalion would then be made up to 000 strong. 
Thus— 

Loiig-Service men. serving . , . , 251,1 

Short „ „ „ . . . . tjflO 

Reservists , . . . ■ . * . , , ■ 250 

900 

But the objections to this plan are serious. It 
practically invokes halving the number of cadres 
available in time of war ; and with the diminution 
in the number of cadres there must follow a cor- 
responding, though not necessarily proportional, 
reduction in the number of officers. ISloreover, t!\e 
question of barrack accommodation would present 
great difficulties. All our existing I nfantry barracks 
and many of our depots can accommt)date 500 men •, 
many depots can be made available for tliis number 
by slight and inexpensive additions ; but none of 
the ordinary depots and few of the barracks will 
house a thousand men. 

Fortunately, the objection, which has been raised 
is not so serious as it appeals at first sight. To 
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bring back more than half a battalion from the 
Reserve is undesirable when many of the reservists 
are men who have been some years in civil life, and 
who have received no training since they left the 
colours. • » 

But in the case of tli^ Short-Sei’viee battalions 
formed as pro;posed, the situation will be a different 
one. The men of the first category recalled will 
have left the colours within the twelve months 
preceding mobilisation. The men of the second 
categqu will have been trained Muth the battalion 
during th& year in which mobilisation takes place. 
In other words, nearly 400 men will be soldiers 
practically under ti'ainijig. It must be remembered, 
moreover, in discussing this question, that under 
existing conditions the evil complained of exists, 
and extends to the whole Army. IVIany battalions 
mobilised in 1900 required from 400 to 500 men 
from the Reserve to make them up to war strength. 


THE SHOllT-SEllVICE BATTALIOK MOBII.ISED. 

We have now the battalion made up to war 
strength and composed as follows : — 

Officers : 20 officers on the active list. 

10 officers of the First Reserve. 

30 

125 Long-Service N.C.O’s. and men. 

272 Short-Service men over twenty years of age. 

503 Short-Service Reservists. 

Total . 900 N.C.O’s. and men. 

But this will not conclude the operation of 
mobilisation. It is evident that if the period of 
Reserve service be ten years, the Reserve will in 
time reach a figure greatly in excess of the number 
actually required to -^ring up the battalion to war 
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strength. If we assume that four categories of the 
Reserve are recalled to the colours ou UK)biIis!ition, 
there v»’ill still remain av^lable— 

(a) All the^ m^n serving with the coiours who 
have been discarded on acfount of insufficient age. 

(b) Six categories of the Reserve not required ibr 

mobilisation of the battalion. * 

THE SECOND BATTAIJOX. 

Here are the materials for a second bay;alion, 
a battalion which will oecup)'' somewhatf tlie same 
position as that of a Landwehr battalion.^ 

It is obvious, however, that ^ eolleclion of trained 
men cannot be regarded as a battalion unless it 
possesses its proper complement of officers. It is 
one of the peculiar, and perhaps one of the most 
attractive features of the Short-Service Army^ that 
such officers would be available. It has already 
been pointed out that one-third of the oilicers of 
the Short-Service battalions will serve li)r a year 
only with tlie colours, and will then pass into the 
First-Class Reserve. These officers, who will enter 
as second lieutenants, may, while serving in the 
First-Class Reserve, reach the rank of junior 
major in the battalion. In many cases the officers 
in question, being engaged in business or otherwise 
occupied, may not desire to prolong their service 
in the First Reserve for many years. There are, 
however, many who, having served in time of peace, 
may be glad to retain the privilege of serving with 
their former comrades in time of war ; and to these 
the proposed organisation offers an easy and attrac- 
tive method of gratifying this ambition. It is 
proposed that officers on retiring from the First- 
Class Reserve may pass to a Second-Class Reserve 

^ * Tlie composition of a Landwehr battalion is not the mmo aa that of 

4.Sliqrt-Ser?ic© battalion as descril^ aboYO ; but tb© latter will occapy 
sqmowbat tbe same position in reg^ irst and socoim! batijilions 
of tbe regiment as tiie Laiidwebr does to tn© irst-lino battalioiia 
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with a step of rank and a retaining fee. Thus, a 
captain after serving seven^years with the First-Class ^ 
Reser\ e may tiiid it incompatible with his business 
to come up for an annual mon^ly training. He 
will, if he so desires, bt permitted 1;o retire with 
the rank of major, and with a retaining fee which 
^ he will receiv» as long as he continues in the Second 
Reserve. In course of time a considerable number 
of officers w'^U.l have entered the Second Reserve 
and, on mobilisation, will be available as officers of 
the^eeon^ battalion, which will at once be furnished 
with its lieutenant-colonel, its majors, its captains, 
and possibly, with a few subalterns, but the 
subalterns will require to be supplemented. Thus, 
for the first time, a true Territorial Reserve will 
have been formed with officers not only trained to 
their work, but trained in association with the men 
wiiom they will be called upon to command. 

There can be no doubt that the entry of officers 
both into the First- and Second-Class Reserve would 
be greatly facilitated if the wise recommendation 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission were to be 
put in force, and the office of Deputy-Lieutenant 
were in the future to be reserved for gentlemen 
wiio have borne the King’s Commission in the Royal 
Navy, the Regular Army, the Militia, and possibly 
also in the Volunteers.^ 

SHORT-SERVICE BATTALIOJfS IH REI.ATION TO LONG- 
SEllVICE BATTALIONS. 

No description of the organisation and duties of 
a Short-Service battalion would be complete with- 
out some reference to the relation of these battalions 
to the Long-Service Army. Among the somewhat 
hasty criticisms of the proposal to establish a Short- 
Service Army is that which represents such an 

^ It must not be forgotten tl|^t Deputy-Lieutenants* commissions are 
at pi-eseiit is.sued innier the Act. The recommendation referred 

to was embodied in the proposals' of 1004. 
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anumgement as certain to effect a sweeping cliange. 
which mpst disturb the interior ecutu»niy of unr 
regiments and must pl!?ce a certain number o!‘ 
officers in an inferior, or even in a degrading posi- 
tion. The erfor-ifor an (u-ror it is- -urines from an 
imperfect comprehension of what is tiie actual 
practice in the Army at tlie present tyne. 

Line regiments are composed of t^vo l)atta1ions, of 
which one is at home and the other abroad.' Such 
a distribution is indeed an essential icaturc of the 
linked-battalion system, and any departure, from 
it is the result of a breakdown of that system. 

The foreign battalion is abroad for a period 
which varies from twelve to, as mutm as eighteeji 
or even twenty years. The other battalion, unless 
serving on “Short Tour,”“ in vhich case it i.s 
officially regarded as being at home, remains in the 
United Kingdom. It is scarcely ncc*cssary to point 
out that neither officers nor men aetiially remain 
abroad for these long periods, save in \ ery rare 
instances. Officers excliange, or arc moved from 
one battalion to another; a series of drafts coi\- 
stantly renews the battalion abroad by men from 
the battalion at home. But officially, one battalion 
is for twelve, eighteen, or twenty years a Foreign- 
Service battaEon, the other a Home - Service 
battalion. Ko change in the principle of this 
arrangement is contemplated. Officers will pass 
from one battalion to another as at presexit ; men, 
on extension of their service and on reaching the 
age of twenty, will pass from the battalion at home 
to the battalion abroad, as at pre.sent. 

One change there will be — an attempt has been 
made to represent it as a serious one — as a matter 
of fact, It is a question of very imiraporbint, and 

1 The four-battalion regiments are dealt with, in theory, on the same 
principle as those having two battalions. Two battalions are supposed 
to be abroad and two at home. O 

® See p. 105, # 
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indeed unessential detail. It is true that the colours 
and mess plate of the Short-Service battalions will, 
under the proposed arrangWent, never go abroad, 
save in case of war or of great emergency. But 
this feet constitutes no^ardshi^; ol- if hardship 
there be, it is one which has for years been inflicted 
upon some of .the most distinguished regiments in 
• the .iinny, and has been regarded by them as a 
privilege, not as a grievance. At the present time 
the Household Cavalry and the Brigade of Guards 
serve esfclusively at home in time of peace. Certain 
Cavalry raiments, such as the “ Royals ” and the 
“Scots Greys^” claimed, and until a very recent 
date enjoyed a similar immunity from foreign 
service in time of peace. The dispatch of these 
regiments to India was regarded by many as an 
unjustifiable infringement of a valued privilege. 
The condition of service at home in peace time 
has always been the distinguishing feature of the 
Militia, who indeed, as far as the law is concerned, 
are under the same restriction in time of war. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the objection to a 
Territorial Short-Service Army on the ground of 
its involving the permanent retention of officers 
and men at home, is a fanciful one. Should this 
fanciful objection, however, be regarded as a serious 
one, it is easy to provide for periodic changes 
between the battalions of a regiment by which 
each sliall in turn become the Foreign-Service 
battalion. But there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that in practice the need for any such 
arrangement would be felt. 

THE TElllUTOniAI- QUARTE11INC4 OF THE 
BATTALIONS. 

The question of how and where the Short-Service 
battalions should be qj,iartered is an important one. 
The question has bOen thoroughly examined, and 
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as a result of such examination it has been made 
apparent that the cost of /|uarteriug these battalions 
in their territorial districts would be less than that 
involved in tl^e ciiinpletion of tlie barrack .schemes 
which are considered neceisary for the accommoda- 
tion of our existing force on its present !)asis. 
That the question of cost cannot pref^ent a serious 
obstacle is indeed self-evident. The amount of 
barrack accommodation in the United Kingdom 
is perfectly well known. In 1904 there were 84 
Infantry barracks and 61 establishmei^ 'Serving 
as depots.^ 

But on the basis proposed, the total number of 
barracks and depots required for both the Long- and 
Short-Service Armies is less than the number of 
barracks and depots actually available. Some of 
these buildings, therefore, are clearly superHuous, 
and can be disposed of. That there are many 
barracks and depots in our large towns which 
ought to be got rid ofi, every soldier knows perfectly 
well. Some of these buildings occupy sites of 
great value, and the fact that they are of ^•alue 
frequently indicates that they are unsuitable for 
military purposes. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
that in the interests of economy and efficiency 
alike, some of our barracks and depots should be 
sold, and the proceeds applied to erecting new 
buildings in more suitable places, or to enlarging 
existing depots which are not quite big enough to 
accommodate the Short-Service battalions. 

There can be little doubt that if the Short-Service 
battalions were to be quartered in their districts, 
the Army would greatly benefit. At pre.sent many 
of our barracks are in a scandalous condition. Built 
in some cases as much as 150 years ago, or designed 
in accordance with the ideas of the eighteenth 

* Th© total niiiRber of cie|K>ts,vraS'§9 ; but tliere being a ceiialii 
number double depots^- the number ^ buildings actually available 
was as slated above. 
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century, the barracks tend to become worse from 
year to year. The reason is not far to seek. The 
officei-s and men quartered in an Infantry barrack 
under the existing system kno-v^ that when they 
leave it, they leave it iipr ever, an3 that in all 
human probability not one of them will ever set 
foot inside it •again. They know, moreover, that 
tiiey will be charged barrack-damages when they 
go out, and it is not in human nature that under 
these circumstances, either officers or men should 
take the ^lightest pains to improve or beautify 
their temporary home ; nor is there any great 
inducement to the residents in the locality to 
contribute towards the comfort of the regiment 
which is temporarily quartered within its limits. 

We have now seen what is the nature and con- 
stitution of the proposed Long- and Short-Service 
Armies respectively. It has been demonstrated 
that without putting any strain upon our resources, 
both armies can be raised and maintained ; that 
having been raised, each will fulfil a definite 
function in peace time, and will help to perform 
a common duty in time of war. With respect to 
the Short-Service battalions, it has been shown that 
they will add greatly to our numerical strength ; 
that they will furnish us with a large addition to 
the number of our trained officers ; that they will 
continue and not destroy the traditions of our 
regiments, and that they will form an effective link 
between the long-service soldier of the Regular 
iVrmy and the territorial and localised army of 
which the nation, by common consent, stands in 
need. 

In the immediately succeeding chapters the 
question of the Reserve for the Ai-my will be con- 
sidered, and the relative merits of the Linked- 
Battaiion system, as it now exists, and of the Depot 
system which it is psoposed to substitute for it, 
be discussed. 
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■;';:;SUMMAB.Y,Oy.CHAFim X.. , 

„ ; . 1 . The constitution of a Short-Service battalion as proposed 
■is as follows ^ 

Peace establishment 20 officers, 

,, . 525 mem 

War . . tlO t5 S5 officers, 

„ . . 1,000 mem 

Biit.'this peace establishment is recommended for the sake of 
convenience, and not as an essential figure, 

2. 400 of the rank and file are enlisted for two j§ars*with 
the colours, and fi-om six to ten years with the IlSserve, 

3. The remainder of the rank and file a!*e enlisted for long 

service, ^ * 

4. Men enlisted for short service may extend under certain 
conditions. 

5. Short-Service battalions will be called out for training 
each year, and on sucli occasions tlie Reserve officer's ancl 
a portion of the Reserve will also be called out. 

6. The battalion will have 20 regular officers and 10 to 

IS officers serving one year with tlie c'olours, and nfterwartis 
with the Reserve. , , 

,, 7. Officers of the Reserve should obtain certain privileges 
on retirement, and may be retained as officers of a Sec*ond 
Territorial Reserve, 

8. The surplus reservists available after mobilisation will 
furnish a second battalion officei'ed by the ^fecond Reserve of 
officers,'.. '■". 

9. The retention of battalions at home in peace time will 
not injure the prestige of the battalion or inflict injury upon 
officers or men. 

10. Barrack accommodation can be found for theSlioit- 
. Service, battalions without undue cost,. 


f 



CHAPTER XI 


THE REASONS FOR ADOPTING TWO 

YEARS’ COLOUR SERVICE 

* 

THE SHOET-SEIl VICE TEEM AT HOME AND ABllOAB. 

The criticism wliich was directed against the 
proposals made in 1904 was largely based upon an 
imperfect comprehension of the proposals them- 
selves, and a tailure to regard them as a whole. 
JMany of the criticisms were mutually destructive, 
and others were directed to the establishment of 
points of disagreement and difference where no real 
divergence of view existed. But after making full 
allowance for miscoirception and misrepresentation, 
there remains one important ground of difference 
between those who approve and those who dis- 
approve the scheme. 

That there must be a I^ong-Serviee Army is 
beyond question ; that there must also be a Short- 
Service Army, and that this army must be liable to 
serve abroad in time of war, is also axiomatic. The 
Short-Service Army may be called by many names, 
but that under some name or another it must be 
created, admits of no doubt. 

When, however, we come to the question of the 
period of colour service which ought to be laid down 
for the Short-Service Army, there is an undoubted 
difference of opinion ifetween those whose agree- 
ment on other matters is practically absolute as to 
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substance. The difference is real, but it is very 
slight. How sliglit, tl-v? reader will be able ti) 
Judge after perusing the statements contained in 
this chapter.- »* . 

In the proposals laid btfore l arliament in 11)04 
two years’ colour service was prescribed for the 
Short-Service Army. In the Report'of the X orfol k 
Commission six months’ preliminary training and 
six weeks’ annual training were recommended for 
the Militia. The present actual length of the 
Militia training is forty-nine days prelinynsry, and 
twenty-eight days yearly. 

The maximum training for Volunteers in camp 
is fifteen days, to which, of course, must be added 
any drills or exercises performed at other times. 

For convenience’ sake it may be added that the 
Japanese period of service is three years with the 
colours, while in France and Germany the term has 
recently been reduced from three years to two. 

There are some officers of distinction in our own 
Army who entertain a strong opinion to the dfect 
that a minimum ti'aining of three years is neces- 
sary to make the British recruit into a serviceable 
soldier. 

We have, then, a series of alternatives which may 
conveniently be embodied in a table thus : 


BRITISH ARMY, 

Colours. 

Rcftserve, 

1* Short Service in the Array for all amis 
up to October 1904 ; for the (Guards 
and Horse and Field Artillery till 
July, 1906 . . . , . 

6 years 

9 years 

Fro-posed 190-4-5 for Infantry of the 
Line of Short-Service Anny 

2 years 

6 or 10 yeiirs 

Actual Militia regulations— 

Preliminary . , , . . 

49 days 

None 

Annual . , . . ' , , , 

28 day» 

None 

Militia, as proposed by Norfolk €om- 
mission — 

Preliminary . .. . ' * 

6 months 

None 

Annual - . 

6 week! 

Non© 

Volunteers, Maximum in Camp ■ . 

15 days 

None 
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FOKEIGN AEJMBS. 

.Germany 


France . 


Japan ■ , 


To this summary it is perhaps worth while 
to add the suggestion recently made by a 
w- ell-known waiter on military questions who 
unhesitatingly condemns all the various periods 
of training above referred to as excessive and un- 
necessary, and appears to consider that efficient 
soldiers can be made by inducing men to take part 
in occasional drills in the intervals of their ordinary 
avocations. 

In order not to do injustice to this remarkable 
scheme it is well to quote textually : 

“ The only means,” says the writer, “ whereby we 
can induce good men to come into our second-line 
army is to adapt our system and our periods of 
teiining to the employments of the men who will 
take service in it. The two-years’-colour-service plan 
appeals to no man in employment. One year, six 
months, three months are in the same category. The 
A’^olunteer system alone, at the present time, and 
(tparijrom compulsory attendance at camp,^ harmo- 
nises the requirements of preliminary training with 
the occupations of the employes.” 

The i’^Iics'are the Author's. 


■/With-' 

Beserve^ 

( 1 st) 7 

, Landwehr .Landw.ehr 

Landsturm. 

Colours. 

(1st Levy) (2nd Levy) 

2 to 3 years 

5 years 
(2*traiii- 

B weeks 
each) 

6 years ' Till 39 
(2 trai# 3|^ars of' 
ings, 8 to age 

14 days 
each) 

Up to and 
including 
the age 
of 4d 

With * 

Active 

Territorial 

Territorial 

Colours. 

Beserve. 

. Arm}'. 

Beserve. 

2 years 

11 years 

6 years 

6 years 


(2 trainings of (1 training of (and 
4 weeks each) 2 weeks) no training) 

Po-.prT'o. Eeserve Conscript National 
Colours. ^ ^ * Army (K obi). Keserve. Army. 

3 year# 4| years 10 years 12j- years Up to 40 

(2 train- years of 

ings of 60 age 

days) 


6 
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And these men, who are not even to hin'c the 
advantage of the week’s training in camp which is 
thought necessary for the ^’oliinteers, are to be 
under no obhgat'on whatever to serve abi’oad in 
time of war. This proposj# represents the minimum 
amount of training and the loose.st terms of service 
which have hitherto been recomm»ndetl by an%’ 
student of our militarj^ problem. 

THE CONDITIONS WHICH ItEOl’I.ATE rilK l.KNOTH 
OF TRAINING. * * 

It wiU be seen that on the question of the 
length of service witli th^ colours there is a 
great variety of opinion in this country, and 
a somewhat remarkable consensus of opinion 
in all other coimtrie.s. In view of tliis diversity 
and this agreement, it is interesting to make 
some inquiry into the reasons which c‘an he 
adduced in favour of the respective periods recom- 
mended. Before doing so, howe\'er, it is necessary, 
in this country at any rate, to I’ccall the one 
purpose for which soldiers are drilled, instructed, 
and maintained. That purpose is to succeed in 
war against a probable enemy. How little this 
truth is appreciated in this country is very apparent 
to those who study controversial literature on 
military subjects. 

The prevailing attitude was well expressed by a 
Volunteer officer who, writing anonymously to the 
newspapers, declared that in his opinion tlic 
regulations must be made to suit the coin cnience 
of officers and men, and that any attempt to 
compel officers and men to conform to the regula- 
tions was to be condemned and W'as de.stincd to 
failure. There is no truth more dangerous than a 
half-truth. It is of course perfectly true that 
regulations which are drawn np without any regard 
to the convenience of those whom they ajfect, are 
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in most cases— though iiot in all— regulations which 
require amendment. But* the dictum of the officer 
referred to above covers a much wider ground than 
this, and, moreover, faithfully rep^’eseixts the ^iews 
of a gi’eat number of pe%ple. It would, however, 
be hard to find a more dangerous and misleading 
rule for our guidance, and for this reason. The 
one consideration which ought to override every 
other is entirely left out of account. One great 
essential condition dominates the whole, and until 
this cdErdition has been fulfilled, all questions of 
convenience, popularity, and so on are meaningless 
and dangerous. 

The true question t*o be answered is this — Will 
the regulations produce officers and soldiers fit not 
only to engage in war, but to succeed in war? 
Unless this question can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, all considerations of personal convenience, 
goodwill, and good intentions must be set aside as 
wholly irrelevant. 

There is a popular and prevailing idea that a 
man or boy confers some great favour upon his 
country by consenting to take part in military 
exercises. It is difficult to see that this idea 
rests on any sound basis. If a man or boy has 
not time to fit himself to be a soldier, he is in no 
way to blame; but it is not wise to ignore the 
fact, “On ne badine pas avec la guerre.” If 
an individual cannot learn to be a soldier, we 
must accept the fact ; but nothing is gained by 
pretending that it is not a fact. The rules of war 
are inexorable, and there is no ground for supposing 
that they are ever modified to suit individual con- 
venience. Success in war, like success in everything 
else, can be achieved only by effort and sacrifice. It 
would be a very agi-eeable thing if without effoit or 
sacrifice we could be certain of success, but there 
seems no reason w^jfttever to anticipate that a 
special interposition of Providence will be made on 
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our behalf ; or that we, as a nation, shall he able to 
create, as a sort of by-j#oduct of onr oc-eupations 
and amusements, that which other nations believe 
can only bo* wSn by organisation, hard work, 
special education and arauous application. 

0 '' 

AX ANALOGY FKO:n CIVIL I.IFE. 

It is remarkable that, in mattei's of which we 
have greater experience than we have of war, we 
do not entertain such loose ideas as thesS of the 
officer to whose incorrect method of thinking 
attention has been drawn. The "professions of 
surgery and medicine, like the profession of arms, 
require a certain amount of study and devotion on 
the part of tlieir members. 

The governing body of the Royal College of 
Surgeons demands that before a student is allowed 
to practise on the human body, he shall gi\-c 
adequate proof that lie has mastered, at any rate, 
some of the mysteries of the ;irt of surgery. A 
standard of aeconiplishmcnt is fixed, and it is 
required that all aspirants shall come np to it. 

But, according to the military analogy which has 
been quoted, it should be pennissible for a student 
to say, “ I desire to be a surgeon. I am willing to 
take my part in the work of the profession, but I 
really cannot give the time requisite to enable me 
to pass these tiresome examinations. I can and 
will give up an hour a week to studying a text- 
book, and I will walk through a surgical ward 
once a month ; but my avocations will not per- 
mit of ray doing more than tliis. I have given 
evidence of my goodwill, it now only remains 
for you to give a proof of your appreciation by 
lowering your examination to the level of my 
accomplishment.” In practice, as we all know, 
such a proposal would not f^j,eet with favour ; and 
yet it differs very little, if at ail, from that which 
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some persons would have us accept as reasonable 
w'hen applied to the An^y. 

On only one hypothesis can it be shown that the 
analogy is incorrect. If it be the^eas^ that training 
and preparation are unnecessary to fit officers and 
men for the ordeal of war, then the whole of the 
argument which has been set forth above falls to 
the ground. But if the contrary be true, the 
ai’gument undoubtedly stands. 

It will perhaps be said that it has never been 
suggested, that no training and no preparation are 
requii’ed, and that the only question at issue is 
whether the particular amount of training proposed 
be sufficient. Such a*contention is reasonable, and 
deserves careful examination. At the same time 
it is necessary to point out that the training and 
preparation demanded by the extreme advocates of 
“ go-as-you-please soldiering,” are so microscopic as 
to be practically equivalent to no training at all. 

Let us, however, assume that we have to deal 
only with those who offer a very short period of 
training as a considered substitute for the longer 
periods which have hitherto been regarded as 
necessary, both in this country and abroad. 

We must then ask ourselves what is the weight 
of evidence in support of any one of the various 
views which have found favour. Is the weight of 
evidence in favour of three years, two years, one 
year, six months, six weeks, a fortnight, or no 
training at all ? 

The question is one of great interest, and deserve;; 
to be considered dispassionately. 

THE TWO-YEAltS PEIllOJj. 

A great deal of criticism has been directed 
against the selection of two years as the period 
best suited for the colour service of Short-Service 
battalions. Much of this criticism has been un- 
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informed, and has been characterised, moi’eovcr, 
by the strangest contr^iictions. A\'hile, on the 
one hand, it has been laid down that a two-years’ 
training is ay;og^her inadequate for the creation 
of an efficient soldier, ill has been urged on the 
other hand with equal warmth that the period of 
two years is excessive, and that a training of six 
months, of three months, of a fortnight, or even of a 
few casual evenings during the year is all that is 
really needed to fit the British civilian to cope with 
the trained armies of Europe. .fr*' 

Nay, more ; so imperative has been the necessity 
for finding some stick to beat the official dog with, 
that critics have not been Wanting wiio, almost in 
the same breath, have denounced the tw'O-years 
period as wholly inadequate, and also as being 
greatly in excess of military needs.^ 

Indeed, the criticism has been so uninformed, so 
unreasoned, and so conflicting that for all practical 
purposes it may be disregarded. The facts of the 
situation are plain enough. Two years is not an 
essential period ; the system wiiich has been pro- 
posed in no way depends upon the acceptance or 
abandonment of this particular term of colour 
service. There are, how^ever, strong reasons for 
believing that the two-years period is, on the w'hole, 
the best. The reasons why twm years were approved 
are simple enough. In the scheme, as originally 
drafted by the Secretary of State, a sliort-service 
term of fifteen months w'as proposed. Of tliese 
fifteen months, three were to be pas.sed at a large 
depot and twelve with the colours. If this period 
had been acceptable from the military point of 

^ Mobs of a tliouaand men apiece wliom it is ijitaiided to |»sr off as 
■battalioris of Britisli Iiifantry.*' J5«ch was toe pbras© of one sucIi critk 
wben describing toe projwjsed Sbort-Service battalions. Two d&yg 
later toere appeared in toe same jonmal, and apparently Wn ilie sjiine 
pen^^an urgent appeal in favour of training oiie-balf of the troops 
required in war time for six montos dn%. and under officers almo'St m 
untrained as themselves,* 
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view, there can be no doubt that it would have 
had great advantages, fet would have involved 
only a short extension of the existing period of 
Militia training, and it wouldl haye created a 
great reserve very rapid%^. 

MILITARY ’opinion AND ITS JUSTmCATION. 

As a matter of fact, with one important excep- 
tion, every nailitary authority was opposed to the 
term ais^eing too short. One or two soldiers of 
eminence regarded two, or even three years as 
being inadequate, but the general consensus of 
opinion was in favour nf two years, and in deference 
to this military opinion the two-years term was 
selected. 

There are, however, one or two important con- 
siderations which tend to reinforce the military 
opinion in this matter. The two-years term for 
Infantry training is identical with that of the 
German and French Armies. It is also a con- 
venient term for our own Army. The medical 
regulations very properly forbid a young man to 
serve in India until he is twenty years of age 
But recruits are taken at eighteen, and there is, 
therefore, an obvious convenience in an arrange- 
ment which allows the short-service men to complete 
their terra in battalions serving at home, leaving 
them free to depart for India directly, should they 
elect to extend their service at the end of the two 
years. 

It has been objected that the introduction of the 
two-years term was an unfortunate and disturbing 
innovation calculated to introduce confusion into 
the Army, and to interfere with the unbroken 
tradition of Army service. Such an objection is, 
of course, quite groundless. In December, 1903, 
the whole of the Army was being enlisted upon 
a three years’ colour engagement. Except that 
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the two years’ colour service took the place of 
three, there was no distMrbance and no change. 

As a matter of fact, it is absolutely certain that 
short service penult be resorted to, whatever lunne 
may be gix'en to the particular system under which 
it is recreated. 

Whether the exact period of traifdng oxight to 
be two years, or less or more, is a question which 
is open to argument. The present chapter has 
been devoted to proving that in many respects 
two years is a convenient period, and is<i4ie one 
approved by almost universal experience. It may 
be, however, that a shorter period will suffice, and 
if so, a shorter period should be adopted. But it 
must not be forgotten that the object of training 
is not to make a good “ drill,” but a good soldier. 
The two things are not necessarily identical. The 
children in a reformatory, the inmates of an asylum, 
may be very good “ drills,” and very often are ; it 
does not follow that they will be gooti soldiers. 
The qualities required in a good soldier are a sense 
of discipline, obedience, promptitude in action, 
confidence in his officers, physical endurance, and 
skill in arms. A thorough drilling contributes 
towards the formation of one or two of these 
qualities ; but it by no means produces them all, 
a fact which is too often forgotten. 

A POINTLESS EXPEEIMENT. 

In this eonneetion it is permissible to refer to a 
somewhat droll experiment which has recently been 
made, and which has attracted a certain amount of 
public attention. 

In the spring of 1906 a retired officer, with 
the encouragement and assistance of a well-known 
journal, undertook the military training of a com- 
pany of selected individuak i»^a camp at Hounslow 
Heath. The period of training was to be six months, 
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and the object was to demonstrate that, by follow- 
ing the example set by tke enterprising officer in 
question, a revolution might be effected in the 
method of training our Army f(?r w^r. 

It is difficult to xmdersland the grounds for this 
belief, and it is e^^en more difficult to comprehend 
• why it was tht)ught necessary to make the experi- 
ment at aU. As a matter of fact, nothing whatever 
has been proved or could be proved by it, which 
was not already perfectly well known to all the 
world. "Shat it is possible to drill a hundred 
selected young men by continuous application 
for six months no one has ever doubted. There 
was not the slightest necessity for a visit to 
Hounslow Heath to learn this elementary truth. 

On any day in any month in the year, the 
process and its results can be studied at the 
Royal Marine Depot at Walmer. Every month 
a company of recruits is dispatched to the 
divisional headquarters ; and this company — 
composed of ordinary young men, instructed by 
very capable but quite unadvertised officers, 
patronised by no newspaper, and inspected by no 
one but the commandant of the depot — will do 
all, and more than all, that the Hounslow company 
has ever accomplished. Three years ago a splendid 
gynmastic display earned the applause of the spec- 
tators at the Military Tournament. There w^as not 
a fault or a fla%v in the performance, and yet every 
one of the large detachment w'hieh occupied the 
arena was a Marine recruit of not more than four 
months’ service. 

The officers of the Royal Marines at Walmer 
and the officers of the Guards at Caterham know 
perfectly well, that any squad of fairly intelligent 
young men can be taught the elements of soldiering 
in six or ex^en three months. 

That much, indeed^«s common knowledge. But 
let us follow the matter -a little further. Let the 
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boy from the training ship, the 3Iarine, or the 
soldier from the depot tgo straight baek to ci\-il 
life at the conclusion of his course ; let liim become 
a sailor, a pripterf'a factop' hand, a railway porter ; 
let him marry and settle f.-own ; and then recall him 
to the ship or the colours at the end of se\'en years, 
and ask the captain of the one or ther colonel of the 
other what use they have for him. Tlje answer 
will be brief and conclusive : “ We do not want 
Mm.’V 

It is not the fact that a man has l»««jit and 
forgotten what may be called the “ tricks of the 
trade” that makes him an efficient and trust- 
worthy sailor or soldier. Iffie habit of obedience, 
familiarity with emergency and danger, the power 
of endurance, adaptability under all circumstances : 
these are the qualities wliich make men effective 
in war. If these, and the great moral (|ualities 
w'hich make for success in war, can be imparted and 
ineradicably fixed in tlie mind by a six-montlis’ 
course, then indeed a great problem has been 
solved. Unluckily the question is one of those 
which will be finally decided only on the field 
of battle ; and that is the last test which the 
general public of this country regards as being 
of importance in matters connected with the 
military art. It is sufficient, however, to say 
here that the consensus of military opinion is not 
in favour of a period of six months’ training, 
and that for reasons which are referred to else- 
where (see page 198) any period less tlian a year 
is detrimental to recruiting, involves imnecessary 
expense, and effects a very small economy iii 
money. 

But be this as it may, tlie point which this chapter 
is intended to enforce is a very simple, and by no 
means a controversial one. It is this, that two 
yeare, as the period of trai#ing for Short-Service 
soldiers, was deliberately adopted in deference to 
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the strongest and most definite recommendati^^^ 
of the military authoritfes, often repeated and 
urgently insisted upon. 

SUMMARY of' 

1. Under whatever name it may be designated, there must 
be a Short-Service as well as a Long-Service Army. 

2. The question of the length of training of the short- 
service soldier is one on which opinions difter. 

S. The most usual period in foreign armies is two years 
with the colours, followed by subsequent training in the 
reserve. 

4. The correct •period of training is that which will produce 
a soldier fit to take the field against foreign troops. 

5. The dominating factor in fixing the term of service 
ought not to be the convenience of the individual soldier, 
but the need for success in war. 

6. The trade of war must be learnt like any other trade: 
the length of the apprenticeship must be decided by the 
‘‘‘faeiiltvV' and not by the apprentice.^ 

7. The arguments used to discredit the selected period 
of two years" training are not supported by adequate reasons 
drawn from knowledge or experience, and are not entitled 
to any weight. 

8. The introduction of two years" service involves no 
revolution in the organisation of the Army. 

9. A man may be taught to drill in six months, but 
having been taught, is not necessarily a soldier. 

10. In the opinion of most soldiers of experience six months" 
training is inadequate. 

11. Two years" period of colour service, in preference to 
one, for short-service men was introduced in deference to 
juilitary opinion. 


CHAPTER XI. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE RESERVE AND SHORT S^VICE 

THE CABDWELI. SYSTEJI. 

It is a matter of common agreement that, in view 
of the conditions under which modern war is 
conducted, the British Anny has not sufficient 
power of expansion; in other words it has not a 
sufficient Reser\'e. 

The introduction of the Cardwell system was 
the first serious attempt to supply this want. As 
is wHi knoAvn, the original term of enlistment 
under that sy.stem was six yc;irs with the colours 
and six years in the First-Class ^Vrmy Resein e. At 
a later date seven years’ colour .service became the 
rule, while, for the most part, men serving in India 
were compelled to prolong their colour service to 
eight years. These departures from the original 
plan naturally tended to deplete a Reserve which 
was never really adequate, and the need for an in- 
crease had become so apparent that in 1898 Lord 
Lansdowne initiated the experinicnt of enlisting 
a certain number of men for three years’ colour 
service. These men formed a part of the ordinary 
infantry battalions, and a considerable number 
were actually serving in the ranks when the South 
African War broke out. None, however, had then 
actually passed into the Reserve. 

There are reasons which n^e this plan of mixed 
enlistment and mixed service undesirable in the 
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case of battalions liable to foreign service. Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy was* however, the correct 
expression of a need, though it may not have 
provided for its fulfilmei^t. ' , 

THE RESERVE IXT 1899 . 

, » 

It is impossible that an adequate Reserve should 
ever be produced under a system of seven years’ 
enlistment. How inadequate it must be is proved 
by the -fe-et that during the South African War 
practically the whole of the Line Infantry reseiwe 
was exhausted, and that some battalions actually 
left the country short? of men because their total 
available reserve was not strong enough to fill up 
the cadres to war strength. The ample reserve of 
the brigade of Guards — in which short service 
had for some time past prevailed — afforded com- 
plete testimony to the ease with which a second 
line can be formed by the adoption of such a 
system. 

That the Army Reserve ought to be greatly 
increased is obvious ; but the exact amount of the 
increase, and the source from which the reservists 
should be dra-vwi, are subjects of controversy. The 
actual numbers must of course depend upon the 
policy of the Executive Government for the time 
being. For instance, if the contingency of war 
in India against a European enemy, or of war in 
Europe as a principal or ally be contemplated, the 
Reserve must be on a very large scale. If, on 
the otlier hand, the policy of the nation absolutely 
excludes the idea of war on a large scale, either in 
the East or nearer home; and if it also excludes 
all question of a serious invasion of the United 
Kingdom, then, obviously, the need for a large 
Reserve vanishes. 

It is probably not too much to say, however, that 
public opinion, generally, is in favour of a great 
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addition to the numbers of the llesein e available 
for war, and not only wcfald welcome, but distinctly 
expects a change^ destined to give u.s that addition. 

' f 

THE EESEHVE PROPOSALS OF 1004. 

It has been made a ground of objection to the 
proposals put forward in 1004 that, if adopted, 
they would have produced a very inadequate 
Reserve. This criticism, howe%'er, is not sustain 
able, and is the outeome of a want of ac^iwintanee 
with the scheme. In the statement presented to 
Parliament the total Infantry reserve was given 
as 89,800. But it cannot be- too clearly understood 
that this figure was a “ manufactm-ed ” figure; in 
other words, that the system had been adapted so 
as to produce the exact number of men which were 
considered at that time to be recpiisite. In order 
to produce this output it was necessary to limit 
the reserve-producing power of the machine and 
to slow down its working. The term for Long- 
Service reservists was cut down to three years, and 
for Short-Service men to six, reducing the total 
service in the latter case from twelve yeare to eight.' 

The Second-Class Reserve was abandoned both 
for Long and Short-Service men. 

It soon became evident, however, that in the 
opinion of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and, indeed, of the public generally, this output, 
though in excess of anything previously attained, 
could not be regarded as adequate in view of the 
danger to which the country might Ikj expo.sed. 
It was therefore necessary to point out what the 
system would produce if run at its maximum, 
instead of its minimum, power. The fact that 
these particulars were frequently given hjwi, how- 

Colours. Beserve. Total. 

^ JLoixg Service^ 7 years* enlistment • . 7 to 8 5 to 4 12 

■ ■ ■ yearn'"'" ""years." 

Short Service^ 2 years* anlistaent ■ . .2 fmm. Cl jmm 
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ever, no effect in modifying the criticism of those 
who condemned the ReseJ*ve on the ground of its 
inadequacy. It is necessary, therefore, to state 
the facts hei-e with perfect clearrfess.^ 

Actuarial calculatioii shl>ws that, on the assump- 
tion that the Ijong-Service Infantry are enlisted 
e for nine years* with the colours and three years 
in the Reserve, the Short-Service Infantry for two 
years with the colours and ten years in the Reserve, 
followed in both cases by optional enlistment in 
section as at present, the Reserve of the 

Infantry alone will amount to no less than 140,000 
men. This ineludes the Reserve of the Brigade 
of Guards. The substitution of seven for nine 
years would, ob^dousiy, increase the total. 

In addition to this very large total there would 
also be such Militia as were not utilised for the 
formation of the Territorial Army. 

THE POWEE OF EXPANSION AFFOEDED BY SHOET 

SEEVICE. 

It is worth noting that if the term of colour 
sendee of the Short-Service infantry were reduced 
from two years to one, a course which has had 
many advocates, the Infantry reserve would attain 
the high total of 240,000, giving an Infantry force 
available in time of war of no less than 433,000 men. 

It is obidous, therefore, that the scheme, if 
carried out to its reasonable and legitimate con- 
clusion, might be made to furnish by far the 
largest trained Infantry force this country has ever 
possessed. It may be that even this total is 
considered inadequate by some, but the numbers 
are so largely in excess of anything that has yet 
been contemplated, far less achieved, that to con- 
demn the scheme on the ground of its failure to 
produce a Reserve savours more of prejudice than 
of the spirit of sane criticism. 
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THE AUTIL^ERY IlESEKVES, 

It must not Ve forgotten that we have thus far 
dealt only with the Reserve of the Infantry. 'j\) 
the totals given above must be added iii every 
case tlie resein'es of the other arms. Of these the 
most important is that of the Artillery. No ai-m 
requires so large an addition or multiplication as 
the Artillery.^ 

This can be easily understood when we recall the 
peculiar circumstances under which the*"Artillery 
take the field. It is necessary to provide ammuni- 
tion trains on an ample scale, far in excess of 
what it is possible or reasonable to maintain in 
time of peace. It is also necessary to create the 
field parks. It is probably not an exaggeration to 
say that, on mobilisation, the Artillery require three 
men to be added for every one actually seining. It 
is ob\ious, therefore, that the creation of a large 
reserve for the Royal i:Vrtillery would under any 
circumstances be an important matter, li^nder the 
peculiar conditions of our Army the matter is ex- 
ceptionally important, and exceptionally difficult. 

It is not generally realised that during the last 
ten years the Royal Horse and Field Artillery have 
practically been doubled. In 1894 there were 20 
Batteries of Horse and 80 of Field Artillery ; the 
corresponding figures for 1904 were 28 and 150. 

It is obvious that considerable efforts were 
necessary to raise this large number of men by 
voluntary enlistment in so .short a time. It is 
equally apparent that many of the batteries having 
only recently been formed, and many of them 
having been for a considerable time under strength, 
the creation of a reserve has not kept pace with 

. Witli tlie passible exceptlen of the Eoyal Antif Medical Corps, 
JM Ijie Boed for. a great addition in the case of tbis corps m dm to m 
"weainess mider peace conditions, aiid^is not inberciit, as it practically 
' is In tbe ease of the Artillery, . 
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the increase of the personnel of the Artillery as a 
whole. There is, in fact, <«. serious shortage in the 
Reserve of the Royal Artillery, and although as the 
years pass and the exodus^of naen ?foin the batteries 
continues, the normal caieulated reserve will ulti- 
mately be realised, time must elapse before this 
result is attaiaed, and even when it is attained the 
Reserve, for the reasons detailed above, will be 
insufficient to supply aU the requirements of war. 
It was therefore necessary to treat the Artillery 
with special consideration. 

For reasons that have already been referred to it 
was thought necessary to recruit the whole of the 
Infantry of the Line, fee a time at any rate, on a nine- 
years’ colour engagement. But such a course was 
not possible in the case of the Artillery. In view of 
the serious shortage of Reservists it was considered 
absolutely necessary to allow the Horse and Field 
Artillery to continue for a time to take recruits for 
a three-years’ term of colour service. To have 
substituted the nine-years’ term would have been 
to arrest the formation of the Reserve which was, 
and is, so important to the welfare of this arm. 

LONG AND SHORT SERVICE FOR THE ARTILLERY. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the same 
considerations which led to the introduction of a 
long-service term for the Infantry and for the 
Garrison Artillery — considerations arising out of the 
difficulty of finding the Indian drafts— -do not afleet 
the Horse and Field Artillery. The difficulty of 
finding drafts in these branches is less than in 
the Infantry, both because the proportion of men 
abroad to those at home is smaller in the former 
than in the latter, and because the rate of extension 
of service has hitherto been somewhat higher in the 
Artillery than in the Infantry. But there is a diffi- 
culty, and it is not ffiminishing. It is indeed not 
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improbable that before long the term of enlistment 
in the Horse and Field Artillery, or for some 
portion of it, may have to be extended to seven or 
nine years. JEitthe longer this change can be put 
off the better.* 

It must be clearly understood, however, that 
even if the short-service enlistmentrbe cojitinucd, 
the full Reserve of the Artillery will jiot be created. 
To obtain it, special measures are necessary. There 
are various sources from which the shortage may 
possibly be made up. The first and most, obvious 
is the Militia Garrison Artillery. This force in 
1905 numbered 14,909, and was declining. The 
decline is not remarkable, -nor, in a sense, is it 
to be regretted. For the work for which they 
were originally i-aised the IRilitia i\rtillery are, 
in the strictest sense, redundant. There are not 
enough guns for them to work, or enough fortifi- 
cations for them to man. Unless some use can he 
found for officers and men, many of tliese units 
ought not to exist. But the shortage of the 
Royal Hoi'se and Field Artillery Reserves .seems to 
suggest a use for the superfluous IMilitia -Vrtiliery. 
There seems no reason w4iy officers and men should 
not be specifically asked to undertake the duties 
required for the service of ammunition columns and 
field parks. For the performance of these dutie.s 
they can, by a judicious alteration of existing 
regulations, receive proper training during tlie 
winter months; and many soldiei'.s are of opinion 
that with such training they would be of great 
value in the event of war. Whether ofiicere and 
men will willingly accept the new duties remains 
to be seen. The probability is that sonie of them 
may do so, but it would be idle to expect a general 
transfer of the whole Force. It is evident that, as 
a condition precedent to their employment on such 

' The term of Colour Service for Kwse and Field AiOillery was 

extend^ to six years in 1906 
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responsible work, they must undertake to serve 
abroad in time of war. * 

But the whole question of the utihsation of the 
Artillery of the Auxiliary^Forces xs o:^such interest 
and importance that it deserves to be dealt with in 
a separate chapter. The role which has just been 
suggested for# certain portions of the Artillery 
Militia is not that for which officers and men 
originally offered their services ; and it is, perhaps, 
unreasonable to expect that many of them now 
serving will be willing to undertake duties which, 
though important and valuable, are in their essence 
subsidiary. » 

RESERVES FOR OTHER BR.VNCHES OF THE ARMV. 

Of the Reserve for the technical and special 
branches of the Army, something must be said. 
There can be little doubt that the example first set 
in connection with the Post Office Corps is one 
which ma}^ be followed and extended with advan- 
tage. The law permits of the transfer of men to 
the Reserve after a merely nominal period of colour 
service, and this plan has great and ob\dous advan- 
tages in those cases in which the services the man 
is required to perform in war are identical with 
those which he is in the habit of performing in 
time of peace. Telegraphists, motorists, transport 
drivers, and, above all, medical officers, beai'ers 
and iiospital attendants, come within this category. 
Space does not allow of an enumeration of all that 
has already been done to supplement the technical 
branches of the Army from civil sources. But 
much has been done, and much more remains to 
be done. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps in particular is 
still greatly in need of strengthening. The bene- 
ficent changes in the Cqrps effected by Mr. Brodrick 
have made the road* of progress easy. There 
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is good guidance, a good: system, and a growing 
recognition of the supreme importance of a sound 
medical . and hygienic organisation. ; . , 

^ ' t' 

SUMM AB.T OF CHACTEE , XIL 

1. The existence of a large Beserve k essential to the 
Army. 

% The size of theEeserve is iiKlireetlj dependent upon the 
length of colour service. 

3. The Reserve in 1900 was inadequate in numbers. 

4. The proposals of 1904, if carried out, would have pro- 
vided an Infantry Reserve of .from 140,000 to 240, CXK) men. 

6. The Artillery requires, a larger proportionate Reserve 
than any other arm. 

6. The Militia Arti,llery might with advantage contribute 
to the Reserve of the Regular Army, 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE PROVISION OF A STRIKING 
FORCE 

WHAT A “STllIKING FORCE” IS. 

No portion of the mandate which confronted the 
Secretary of State in 1903 was more definite and 
more peremptory than that which enjoined the 
creation of a Striking Force. That mandate has 
not yet been carried into effect, nor can it be until 
the principle of a change in the organisation of 
the Regular Army is frankly admitted to be 
necessary, and until effect has been given to that 
principle. 

The meaning of the term “ Striking Force,” 
the need for the creation of such a force, and the 
reasons which, at present, interfere with its creation, 
require explanation. 

By a “ Striking Force ” is meant a force of all 
arms mobilised, or partially mobilised, in peace 
time, and capable of being utilised at very short 
notice in any part of the world. It is not essential, 
though it is desirable, that such a force should be 
concenti’ated in peace time. The essential point 
is that it should be ready to move on receipt of 
marching orders.’ 

* it may be objected that slioit notice is not essential in tbe case of a 
British force^ because any troops likely to be needed in a hurry must 
be moved over-sea^ and time will be required for the preparation of 
transports. No doubt some iHne will usually be available ; but it is 
scarcely safe to assume that there will be no exceptions to the rule. In 
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THERE IS XO STMKIXt-r FOECE IX THE UXITED 
KIXGDOM. 

f 

That no siKh force exif:s in the l!"nited Kingdom 
is a matter of common knowledge. It is a neces.sfiry 
outcome of our military s^'stem that not a single 
unit at home can be safely sent to the front until it 
has been mobilised ; in other words, until the unfit 
men hare been eliminated and tlieir places taken 
by reservists, and imtil the strength of the unit 
has been raised to war establishment by additions 
drawn from the same source. There is notliing 
remarkable about this arrangement ; it is common 
to all modern armies. But even among modern 
European armies in which mobilisation is conducted 
on an immense scale, and in wliicli tlie field army 
embraces hundreds of thousands of men recalled 
from civil life, there are exceptions to the rule. 
Both Germany and France keep a large force, of 
which the units are at war strength, on their 
western and eastern frontiers respective])' ; and 
in Austria-FIungary there are many Cavalry 
regiments whicli are ready to march on the bugle- 
cali. The maintenance of these bodies of specially 
mobilised men is a precaution taken by foreign 
nations to guard against surprise, and to give tiine 
to mobilise the rest of the national army in rear of 
the frontier in the event of a sudden act of hostility 
on the part of a neighbouring Power. 

Our frontier is our coast, and for that reason a 
large part of the British Fleet is always mobilised, 
and is always within reach of our own shores or 

tlie first place, transport may easily be provitleil {liirini? a perif«l of 
strained relations, ana its ^irovisioii may excite no ^isiispieimt and aroitse 
no comment, wbcreaa mobilisation might be regards! m an act of war^ 
or might precipitate the very calamity which 'it wm helped to m&rt 
Again, it is not safe to assume as an ak«iohitely incontrovertible priv 
position that no troops will ever l>e required at short notice for the 
defence of this country, or for action mtlim a few miles of Its shores. 
In the last-named event ocean transpm# in the ordinary sense might 
not be necessary^ 
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those of a possible enemy. But while we are 
practically free from the ^precise military dangers 
which threaten some other countries, we have special 
dangers of our own to wl^h they*are not exposed. 

AN OBJECT-LESSON PllOM NATAL. 
m 

A remarkable object-lesson on this point was 
furnished by the events which marked the early 
days of the South African War. For many weeks 
befoi’e the Boers invaded British territory, the 
possibility, if not the probability of war was mani- 
fest to every one in this country. It was known, 
too, that if war did bseak out, our force in South 
Africa, and especially in Natal, was insufficient to 
maintain itself against a resolute enemy. It has 
never been the practice of this country to make 
any reasonable preparation in advance for a war, 
however certain ; and precedent was followed with 
great fidelity in 1899. 

At least three weeks were required to reinforce 
the garrison of Natal from home ; and on the 
home establishment there was not a single battery, 
regiment, or battalion fit to take the field without 
mobilisation. Political considerations, which, in 
this country, are always allowed to paralyse military 
action, no matter Avhat price may ultimately have 
to be paid for the interference, forbade mobilisation 
in ad'i'ance. What was to be done ? Was Natal to 
be sacrificed ? It seemed as if that were the only 
aiLswer which could be given. Indeed, as far as 
any help fi’om the United Kingdom was concerned. 
Natal was sacrificed. 

The decision to reinforce the British troops in 
Natal was arrived at by the Cabinet on the 8th 
September. JMore than a month later (October 
12th) the first shot was fired ; but not till six weeks 
after the decision to reinforce did units from home 
begin to leave the Country, and these troops had 
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to travel more than 7,000 miles before they could 
affect the situation at the front. 

At this crisis the whole force available at home 
was dispatched. * It eo|;sisted of two battalions 
of Infantry and a brigade division (three batteries) 
of Field Artillery. Not one of these units was the 
ordinary product of the system. rAn accident 
alone permitted the dispatch of a battalion of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. This battalion did 
not belong to the Home establishment. It had 
been stationed in Crete, and was under orders 
for the West Indies. It had been detained 
en route at Aldershot, the men were still 
wearing their khaki uniforms, and the battalion 
was about to cross the Atlantic. It was dis- 
patched to Natal. Another battalion, the 2nd 
Munster Fusiliers, was quartered at Fermoy. It 
was w'eak in numbers, immobilised, and therefore 
not fit to take the field. It was nevertheless 
ordered to South Africa, and on arrival was 
stationed temporarily in the Cape Colony. It 
was wisely not sent to Natal. It was not ready 
to go there; and did not become so until some 
time after its ainival. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no such thing 
as a brigade division of Artillery fit to take the 
field existed in the United Kingdom. In order to 
obtain the three batteries required, the detestable 
practice of drafting from other batteries was 
resorted to, and not less than a dozen batteries 
were put under contribution, t 

Such was the effective output of the Home 
establishment in a time of crisis when the fate 
of a Colony, and indeed of South Africa, was 
hanging in the balance. 

^ It mast be stated in justice to the War Office that the necessity of 
strengthening the South African ^rrison had been recognised for .some 
timey and that the process of collecting jjdds and ends h been going 
on for some months prior to the dispatch & the brigade division. 
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Out of the 108,000 men at that time quartered 
in the United Kingdom^ this handfuU was all 
that was available. 

How, then, was NataJ, saved f The answer is 
well known. What the United Kingdom could 
not do, India could and did do. Within nine days 
of receiving the order, the Indian Government 
had commenced the embarkation of troops at 
Bombay ; and by the 7th of October the greater part 
of the Indian Contingent had landed at Durban. 
The situation was relieved, the Colony at any rate 
was saved ; but it was saved despite, and not 
because of our military system. 

And yet it was perfoctly possible to foresee that 
such a contingency as that which called for the 
instant dispatch of reinforcements in 1899 might 
occur, nay, almost certainly would occur, in some 
part of our Empire. The fact that in the case of 
all British military expeditions the period occupied 
by the sea journey has to be added to the time 
necessary for mobilisation was as obvious in 1899 
as it is now. So also was the fact that the great 
and proper reluctance to mobilise the whole Army, 
which always exists in this country must inevitably 
delay the preparation of troops to the latest 
possible moment. It is one of the elementary 
lessons of war that to strike hard and to strike at 
once is, in nine cases out of ten, the first duty of 
a commander, and the most certain and often the 
only way of avoiding defeat ; yet to provide for 
this ordinary contingency of war we had made no 
provision w'hatever in 1899, and we have made 
none to this day. 

THE STRIKIXG FORCE PROPOSED IN 1904. 

It was to guard against the recurrence of a 
danger such as that which threatened us in the 

> And some smafi details of R-E. and A.S.C. 
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autumn of 1899, that the Secretary of State 
embodied in the schema submitted to Parliament 
in 1904 proposals for the formation of a striking 

force. ^ I 

This foi'ce was to be composed of twelve battalions 
of Infantry, maintained at an establishment of 900_ 
and upwards, with a corresponding* proportion of 
all other arms in an equal state of preparation. It 
was proposed that these troops should form part 
of the Aldershot Army Coi'ps. Details of cost 
were supplied to Parliament at the time. 

It must be clearly understood that there is nothing 
essential either in the number or the composition 
of the force which it was proposed to establish. By 
some the total was criticised as being insufficient, 
and it was suggested that an entire Army Corps 
should be maintained on a war footing. 

It would, of course, be possible, and if it were 
absolutely necessary it would be desirable, to keep 
85,000 men on a war footing at home. But notliing 
short of a clearly demonstrated necessity would 
justify such an effort. The cost of maintaining 
such an Army Corps would be very higli ; and it 
must be remembered that if 35,000 men of full 
age are to be kept permanently at Aldershot or 
elsewhere, a great addition must be made to tlie 
numbers of the Army. The mobilised units must 
of necessity absorb large numbers of men who 
in the ordinary course would proceed to India as 
drafts ; and this would involve the enlistment and 
maintenance of additional long-ser\’ice men for 
India. The number of units at home must be 
increased, the number of men in the depots must 
be increased, and above all, a larger number of 
long-service men of full age must be maintained 
with the colours than are required under existing 
conditions, or than would be required for a 
moderate-sized striking forqj^. 
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THE AIJJEESHO'a ARMY CORPS. 

To some military observers it Jbas seemed that 
there Avere serious obje^ions to a ^ plan which 
involved the inclusion in the Aldershot Army 
Corps of two classes of troops, Long- and Short- 
Service respectively. The answer to such a criticism 
has already been given. The question is one of 
necessity in the first instance, and of cost in the 
second. If it were proved to be essential to main- 
tain more than twelve battalions on a war footing, 
and if the nation were prepared to pay the cost, the 
additional battalions might no doubt be quartered 
at Aldershot with advantage. Apart, however, 
from this counsel of perfection, the criticism referred 
to is entitled to little weight. At the present time 
not a single battalion at Aldershot is fit for war. 
It is scarcely reasonable, therefore, to complain of 
an arrangement which for the first time for years 
would give us a division and a brigade ready to 
take the field. 

Again, it has been objected that the Short-Service 
battalions in the command would be the source of 
serious difficulties. Their maintenance at Aldershot 
would, it is pointed out, be inconsistent with the 
scheme of territorial quarterings, and, moreover, 
the presence of so many young soldiers would 
interfere with the efficiency of the force as a whole. 
There is, however, no ground for apprehension on 
either of these heads. So far from the quartering 
of Short-Service battalions in a gi’eat training centre 
being inconsistent with the proposals made in 1904, 
it is, in fact, an integral part of those proposals. 
It is most desirable that, at regular inteiwals, every 
Sliort-Service battalion should pass one or two years 
in a great centre such as Aldershot. Even if such 
a plan were not in itself ideal, the existence of the 
ample barx-ack aceong^modation pro\Tded for the 
Aldershot Army Co?ps woqld render it desirable. 
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It would be false economy to allow Infantry barracks 
to remain untenanted, d&peeially if by so doing it 
became necessary to construct an equal number 
elsewhere, ^ut nothing could be better for the 
Short-Service battalions than to form for a time 
part of a large, well-organised body of troops such 
as that which is quartered in and aronnd Aldershot. 
The question of the youth of the men need not 
be seriously considered. Under the e.xisting syston 
there are, at any given time, far more young men 
in the Aldershot Army Corps who are disqualified 
for foreign service than would be contained in the 
Short-Ser^dee battalions. The need for the elimina- 
tion of these men now I'enders the whole of the 
24 battalions in the Command unfit to take the field 
without mobilisation. Under the proposed system 
12 battalions would be ready at all times, while 12 
battalions would be in the position now occupied 
by the w’-hole force, and would be able to go abroad 
only after they had discarded their ineffectives, and 
received their reservists. 

THE MOBII.ISATION OF A STEIiaXG FORCE. 

One more point remains to be noticed in this 
connection. The true function of a striking foi-ce 
is not always understood. The view is entertained 
in some quarters that, in the event of war, the 
striking force should necessarily and naturally be 
the first to go. Such an opinion requires exanxina- 
tion. There are cases in which the striking force 
should, without doubt, be the first portion of the 
Army to move< It is not difficult to picture the 
conditions under which such a movement would be 
reasonable. For small expeditions in which it is 
not anticipated that a large force will ultimately be 
engaged, such a force can with great advantage 
be employed. It can eomijpLence and can com- 
plete operations vrithout gom§ through the process 
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of mobilisation — a serious matter at all times, and 
perhaps never more seriods than when partial. 

Again, in such a case as tha|j which arose in 
South Africa in 1899, a striking force |s invaluable. 
Time is of the essence. It is absolutely necessary 
to effect a lodgment, to relieve a post, to occupy 
a strategic position in anticipation of the enemy. 
The ground having been secured, the crisis averted, 
the country can afford to wait. Mobihsation can 
take place, plans can be matured, transport on a 
large scale can be collected. In 1899 the striking 
force was provided by India, and we have seen 
how great wasdts value. But the time may come 
when India will be unahle to do our work for us. 

There is a third case in Avhich the use of the 
striking force at the commencement of hostilities 
will clearly not be desirable— namely, in the event 
of complications in India. The Army in India will 
require drafts and reinforcements. Drafts will pro- 
ceed to their own units ; reinforcements will be 
added to existing divisions and brigades whose 
organisations are already formed, and whose com- 
manders are acquainted with the problems of 
Indian warfare. It is obvious that under such 
conditions nothing would be gained and much 
would be lost by dispatching to Bombay the one 
complete and properly organised force in the United 
Kingdom. Our success in the campaign, and our 
immunity from difficulties elsewhere than in India, 
must be definitely established before the United 
Kingdom can safely be denuded of Regular troops. 
And if any Regular troops are to be retained, it is 
obvious, under such circumstances, that an organised 
body such as the Aldershot Army Corps would be 
of more value here, and perhaps of less value in 
India, than a larger number of separate units. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the additional strength 
which a force acquire^ from regular training as a 
united whole imder itS own commander. To break 
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up such a force and to use its constituent elements 
as reinforcements is to ‘■undo the work of many 
months, and to §,acrifice a power which has only 
been created ^hy infinite pains and practice. Tliere- 
fore, if the Striking Force is to be regarded as 
forming part of the Aldershot Army Corps, it 
should be used in such a way as to permit of its 
organisation remaining intact.^ 

ALTERNATIVES.— THE NAVAL METHOD. 

Such are the proposals which were made for 
the creation of a Striking Force, and the reasons 
which led to such proposals. ’ It may be suggested 
that, though it is desirable to have a force available 
for instant action without mobilisation, there are 
other and better methods of obtaining it than 
keeping units on a war footing in time of peace. 
It is -vWth while, therefore, to examine briefly the 
alternatives which present themselves. 

In the Navy the difficulty is easily met. The 
nucleus crews on board the ships at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Chatham are always ready for 
action. No man need be discharged from the ship 
when her sailing orders arrive. The deficiency is 
in quantity, not in quality, and the deficiency can be 
remedied instantly. The Service is one, the naval 
barracks are at hand, and in two hours enough men 
can be marched on board from the barracks to 
supply every rating, and to enable the ship to go 
into action with her foil fighting complement. 

No analogous process can be resorted to in the 
case of the Army. No common reservoir of officers 
or men is available. Every regiment of Cavalry, 
every battalion of Infantry must be supplied from 
its own reserves, or not at all. The law forbids the 

* It is not esvsentiai tliat tlie Striking Force slioiild be identical in 
whole or in part with the Aldershot Af^ny Corps ; hut there are very 
strong practical reasons why such an arr^igeinent should be adopted. 
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transfer of men from one corps to another ; 
and indeed, even if sucK a transfer were not 
illegal, it w'ould be, under existing conditions, 
most undesirable.^ , 

It being apparent, then, that the naval practice 
cannot be followed,® is there any other substitute 
» for the method of creating a striking force which 
has been suggested in this chapter ? 

The answer is that there are two, and that they 
are both equally to be deprecated. 

The first is the old method which has been tried 
with such lamentable results on various occasions : 
the plan, namely, of obtaining drafts by volun- 
teering from units other than those placed under 
orders for the front. It is hardly necessary to 
discuss this plan, which stands condemned by 
experience, and by its own inherent and apparent 
defects. 

The plan violates every canon of military effici- 
ency. JMen who have been trained under the strict 
regimental system are suddenly transferred to 
another regiment with which they have no con- 
nection, and in which they take no interest. The 
unit from which the volunteers are taken is usually 
a weak one. If it were a strong one it would as a 
rule be selected for service. The draft leaves it 

^ By an Act of 1906 a considerable and important step lias been taken 
ill the direction of permitting transfers in the Reserve. The Act 
provides that reservists may be utilised to strengthen corps other than 
tliose from which they were discharged. Tlie reason is that in practice 
it was found that the reservists of some corps were in excess of require- 
ments^ while in others they were insudicieiit to supply the needs of 
war. It was impossible under the old system to transfer men who had 
entered the Reserve from one branch of the service to another^ or even 
from one corps to another. TIius^ for instance^ a Cavalry reservist 
could not legally be transfen^ed to the mounted branch of the Transport, 
nor a reservist of the North Staffordshire to the South Staiford-shire. 
The Act, of course, applies only to those enlisting subsequent to its 
passiige. 

^ The actual striking force of the Navy is of course the Fleet in full 
commission ; but reference has been made to the plan of increasing the 
striking force by iiliing up the |iips in commission in reserve, in order 
to illustrate the Army problem. 
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weaker than ever. It is not only weaker but it is 
worse, for, unless the commanding officer has the 
good luck to fojst his “hard bargains” upon the 
fighting battalion, he mil lose those who go of 
their own will, in other words the fittest and most 
enterprising. And if the ordinary process of 
volunteering does not suffice to weed out the best 
men, the rules of the Service will. The volunteers 
will be taken exclusively from that small number 
of men who are effective in respect of age and 
serwce, and everything the outgoing battalion 
gains the battalion left behind will lose, and lose to 
its disadvantage. When in its turn it is requu-ed 
for war, it must mobilise;’ and nothing but the 
skeleton of the battalion will be available. The 
plan of creating a striking force by utilising drafts 
obtained by volunteering may, tiierefore, be dis- 
missed. 

DllAVTIXO AXD THE “ SIXPEXXV EESEllVISTS.” 

One other alternative remains to be considered. 
It is certainly no better, and in some respects is 
probably worse, than that which has just been 
condemned. This is the utilisation of what is 
officially known as the “A” Section of the Reserve, 
but has been somewhat less re\"erently spoken of as 
“ The Sixpenny Reserve.” 

The “Sixpenny Reserve” is composed of men 
who on passing into the First-Class Army Reserve 
undertake, in consideration of sixpence a day in 
addition to their ordinary reseiwe pay, to hold 
themselves in readiness at a moment’s notice for 
active service with any unit of that branch of the 
Army to which they belong. 

During the South African War the whole of the 
“ Sixpenny Reservists ” were called out, but not in 
fulfilment of their ori^nai jjurpose. In 1899 the 
whole Army was mobilised, JChd there was obviously 
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no use for the men of the “ A ” Section, save as 
ordinary reservists of the I'egiments to which they 
belonged. As such they were quailed out, and as 
such they were utilised.^ ^ , 

The purpose for which these men are maintained 
is, however, a different one. They are intended to 
form a special Heserve for any force which has to be 
mobilised with great speed ; and also to enable a 
small number of units to be brought up to war 
strength without recourse to general mobilisation. 
That such men can be utihsed for such a purpose is 
indisputable. Whether they can be so used with 
any ad vantage’ to the Service is very doubtful. 

It must be remembered that these men will, in 
all probability, represent the least desirable class of 
soldier. It is often said, and said truly, that the 
Reserve liability is a disadvantage to a man seeking 
work. It is not unnatural that this should be 
the case. In the absence of universal service, the 
employer of a reservist undertakes a burden which 
is not imposed on other employers. The highest 
praise is due to the great majority of those 
employers whose men were recalled to the colours 
in 1899. The public demanded much from them, 
and they responded with great patriotism and 
hberality. The pubhc applauded their generosity, 
but made no effort to share their burden. If 
Reserve liability was a disadvantage to a man 
seeking employment before the war, it is not 
likely to be less of a disadvantage now. 

A general mobilisation is, happily, rare. An 
employer may justly feel that he runs only a slight 
risk in employing an ordinary reservist. But a 
man in Section A is in a very different position 
from that of an oi’dinary reservist. He is liable to 
go at twenty-four hours’ notice, and there is not 
only a chance, there is the strongest probability that 

^ In October, 1905, the strejigtli of Section A was 4,133, of whom 
3,261 were Infantry, 
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he will be called out to take part in one of 
those minor expeditions from which tliis country 
is seldom free for any long period. The man 
who voluntarily places feimself in so precarious a 
position is not likely to obtain steady and per- 
manent employment. He w^ill tend in the direction 
of the unemployed.^ r 

The position of the reservist of Section A will 
always be uncertain and undesirable. 

But this does not exhaust the disadvantages of 
the system. As long as the regimental system 
lasts in its present rigid form, it is a pow'er which 
must be reckoned with for good and for evil. Under 
the present Reserve system it will not be the 
exception, but the rule, that the reservist in 
Section A will return to a unit which is not his 
own; with which he has never sei'ved and with 
whose officers and men he is unacquainted. His 
first acquaintance with his officers will, in all 
probability, be effected on the transport. The 
objection is not a fatal one, for the men will 
doubtless soon pick up the feeling of the unit to 
which they are attached, but the arrangement will 
not be popular. 

Lastly, when we come to compare the efficiency 
for war produced by the system we are now 
discussing, with that produced by the arrangement 
described earlier in the chapter, the inferiority of 
the “ Sixpenny Reserve ” plan will become very 
apparent. 

A striking force mobilised in time of peace, and 
forming'part of the First Army Corps, will probably 
be as efficient a military unit as this country can 
ever produce under our existing military system. 
The general officer commanding will have infused 

' Unless and until some arrangement is made by vvliidi be can 
obtain regimental employment;^ a plan wliicb has very much to recom- 
mend itj and which would probably ba^ been carried into effect long 
ago if funds had been available. ^ 
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his spirit into every man in the force ; officers and 
men will have been traihed to work together ; 
everything will have been tried in peace time and 
will, therefore, be availably and effective in time 
of war. But if we were to take tlfe Aldershot 
Army Corps as it exists at this moment, and 
proceed to mobilise it by discarding one-half of 
the rank and file and filling up the battalions with 
some 500 reservists each— reservists taken not from 
the regiments to which the reinforced battalions 
belong, but indiscriminately from the whole of 
the Army— there can be no doubt as to what 
the verdict of, the genei'al officer would be on a 
process which would destroy in a day the work of 
three years’ effort and organisation. In a word the 
“utilisation” of the “A” Section for the purpose 
of mobilising a striking force is possible, but it is 
on every ground most undesirable, and greatly to 
be deprecated. 

If we are in earnest in our desire to possess an 
efficient striking force we must do what other 
nations do, and what our own Navy does : we must 
maintain a portion of our Army on a true war 
footing in time of peace. The size of the force 
must be determined by the need, and by the cost. 
It is greatly to be desired that the plan formed in 
1904 should be proceeded with. The number of 
long-service men in the Army now permits of the 
creation of a striking force on the lines proposed ; 
and any reduction of the number of men with the 
colours in time of peace only increases the need 
for such a force. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XIII. 

1. The formation of a “Striking Foi'ce”was part of the 
duty of the Secretary of State for War in 1904. 

2. A striking force is a force of all arms mobilised in time 
of peace, or capable of bei]^ mobilised immediately, without 
calling out the whole of tke Army Reserve, 
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S. There is no striking force in the country at present. 

4. The events which toolf place in Natal in 1900 furnish 
an example of the need for a striking force. 

5. The striking force from India saved Natal. 

6. The formation of a striking force formed part of the 
proposals of 1904. 

7. The striking force is not necessarily the first portion of 

the Army to be utilised in the event of a war. 

8. The existence of Section A of the Army Reserve is not 
an adequate substitute for a striking force. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE GUARDS, THE CAVAI.RY, AND 
THE YEOMANRY 

» THE GUARDS. 

THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS AND SHORT SERVICE. 

At the present time (October, 1906), the Brigade 
of Guards is the only portion of the Army which 
is recruited on a Short-Service term of enlistment. 
The term of service is three years with the colours, 
with the power of extension to eight. As the 
Guards perform no foreign service in time of peace,^ 
it is possible to apply the Short-Service system to 
them, and with the greatest possible advantage. 
Although, as stated, the regiments of the Brigade 
of Guards are now the only ones serving on a 
short term, it was an essential feature of the 
proposals of 1904 that a number of battalions of 
the Line should also be composed in the main 
of short-service men, and should, like the Guards, 
serve at home in time of peace. 

THE GUARDS AND THE PROPOSALS OF 1904. 

It w^as intended that the Short-Service term as 
applied to these battalions should be two years 
with the colours, as against three years in the 
case of the Guai-ds. This difference in the period 

^ A battalion of tbe Guards, the 3rd Coldstream, has recently 
[1900] been dispatched to the linked-battalion system having 

once more broken down. 
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of colour service necessitated a corresponding 
difference in the matter of pay. At present the 
Guardsman receives a penny a day moi’e than 
the Linesman, and, moreover, enjoys the advantage 
of a choice between Short SerUce or Long Service 
on extension. It was obvious that if the same, 
or even greater advantages, were "offered to the 
Line battalions, the Guards would ineUtably suffer 
in the competition thus established. It was, there- 
fore, proposed that the rate of pay for privates 
of the Guards who had not extended their colour 
service should be Is-. 8d a day, thus maintaining 
the slight advantage over the I^ine which they at 
present possess, and which it was intended they 
should continue to enjoy. There can be no doubt 
that this policy was sound, and that it must be 
adopted as soon as Short-Service enlistment for 
the Line, or any portion of it, is resumed.^ 

THE DEFICIENCY OP OFFICERS AND HEN IN 1905. 

The history of the Brigade from 1903 to 1905 
was marked by features of special interest. At 
the close of the South African War a number 
of officers had resigned their commissions. Other 
causes which need not be discussed here had 
tended still further to reduce the commissioned 
ranks. The competition of the three years’ enlist- 
ment for the Line had also adversely affected the 
recruiting of the rank and file. The duties of the 
Guards are exceedingly onerous, and there can 
be no doubt that many recruits, finding that 
Short Service was open to them in the I^ine, chose 
that branch of the service in preference to one 
in which ceremonial parades, guards, and sentry-go 
were known to be exceptionally heavy. So serious 

^ Short-Service enlistment for certain Ibattalions of the Line was 
opened in 1905 (see p. 137)^ but was fut a stop to in 1906 without 
any reason being assigned. 
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was the shortage both of officers and men that 
the continuance of the ^Brigade on its full ten- 
battalion establishment seemed to be imperilled. 
The shortage of officers was specially serious, for 
the malady was progressive. Every mesh resigna- 
tion added to the duties of those officers who 
remained; thdr work became more onerous than 
before, and thus still further resignations w^ere 
sent in by those on whom the extra calls were 
made. The same process was repeated in a some- 
what different form in the case of the rank and 
file. As the strength of the battalions diminished 
the duties of* those who remained in the ranks 
increased, and no doubt the popularity of the 
service was thereby diminished. 

“MENDING on ENDING.” 

Some action was inevitable. The commanding 
officers of the Guards regiments were called into 
consultation, and the whole question was made 
the subject of very careful examination. The 
proposal to reduce the battalions found some 
advocates. It was urged with some force that 
it was better that two units should be disbanded, 
rather than that the Brigade, as a whole, should 
be exposed to the danger of disintegration and 
decay. On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that the Brigade of Guards was an Infantry force 
of particular excellence, which had never been found 
wanting in peace or war ; that the two battalions 
which it was proposed to destroy had been raised 
in i-esponse to a direct and urgent appeal made 
to the officers of the regiments to which the 
battalions belonged. It was contended that 
nothing could be more discouraging to hard- 
working and zealous officers than to see the 
results of their labours ignored, and the work 
they had completed* with so much effort, broken 
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and destroyed just as its success had become 
assui-ed. It was represe'uted that the destruction 
of two battalions would mean putting an end to 
the Guards Brigade at Ajldershot, one of the most 
homogeneous and best-trained brigades in the 
Army. Lastly, it was pointed out that the 
difficulty which had arisen was due* to temporary 
and specific causes ; that there was no reason to 
believe that these causes would always be opera- 
tive; and that time and judicious management 
would suffice to restore the Brigade to its pristine 
efficiency. 

THE DECISION TO “MEND.” 

These counsels prevailed. It was decided to 
mend, and not to end. The introduction of Long- 
Service enlistment for the Line eased the situation 
with respect to the rank and file of the Guards. 
The battalions were brought up to their respective 
establishments. Special arrangements were made 
for filling the commissioned ranks, and a number 
of probationers recommended by the colonels of 
the regiments, and approved by the Secretary of 
State, were attached to the battalions. Not only 
was the deficit made good, but it was found 
necessary to institute a “waiting list” of candi- 
dates for whom there was not room in the 
regiments.’- 

THE CAVALRY. 

THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE CAVALRY. 

“ Happy is the country which has no history.” 
The history of the Cavalry since 1903 has been 
one of steady and satisfactory progress. The 

1 The Army Cotineil has receatiy (July, 1906) reversed the decision 
arrived at in 1904-5. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards and the 
3rd Battalion Scots Guards are to be d«®t*oyed, the first-named having, 

■ iiowev^r^, 'temporary respite (see pL.ll?), ^ 
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organisation of our smap. Cavalry force differs 
fundamentally from that of the Infantry in that 
each regiment of Cavalry being composed of a 
single unit, the linking •» system, w^iich is the 
basis of the present Infantry organisation, cannot 
be applied to it. The CaT’-alry system has much 
to commend it. Unfortunately those who have 
been most resolute in maintaining the individuahty 
of the regiments have not had the courage to 
eai'ry out their prmciples to their natural con- 
clusion. In the Cavalry, as in the Infantry ,there 
are many soldiers who are under twenty years of 
age, and are therefore disqualified for service in 
India. A cavalryman- enlisted at eighteen must 
remain at home till he is twenty. If, during 
that time, his regiment is ordered abroad, he 
is left without any natural point of attachment. 
The regiment has no second battalion, and no 
regimental depot. 

THE DRAFTING DIFFICULTY IN THE CAVAI.RY. 

To meet this situation various expedients have 
been tried. At one time a depot for Cavalry 
regiments in India existed at Canterbury. It was 
rightly done away with. It failed, not because it 
w'as a depot, but because it was an iU-managed 
depot, and organised on a faulty principle. An 
attempt was then made to provide for the case 
of the young soldier by dividing the Cavalry into 
three Corps, composed of Lancers, Dragoons, and 
Hussars respectively, and recruits were enlisted 
for the Corps and not for the regiment. The plan 
was tried half-heartedly, and was never popular. 
There is even some doubt as to whether it was 
legal ; it was certainly directly opposed to the 
spirit, if not to the letter of the law. But whatever 
the merits of the plaj^ — and it has merits — they 
were obscured by th^ manner in which the system 
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was worked. Our Cavalyy regiments are small, too 
small for economical or efficient working, and it is 
quite conceivable that, from a military point of 
view, it migkt have beefi advisable to fonn three 
real Corps within each of which officers and men 
would have been freely interchangeable, and tlie 
regiments composing which woula have worn a 
similar, if not an identical uniform. Such a plan 
has been adopted, and with success, in France. 
Whether it could be introduced into the British 
Army is doubtful, in view of the strong regimental 
feeling which exists, and of the extent to which 
social considerations dominate purely military con- 
siderations. But be this as it may, no attempt 
was ever made to work the Corps system logically 
and completely. Every regiment in a Corps re- 
tained its distinctive uniform, and everything was 
done to preserve the individuahty of each regiment. 

It was, however, absolutely necessary to adopt 
some expedient in order to make the machine work 
at all. The plan of grouping the regiments in 
pairs was tried. This was in fact an imitation of 
the linked-battalion system with all its vices, and 
vdth the added disadvantage arising from the 
absence of any community of interest or association 
between the linked regiments. The plan, moreover, 
was liable, as in the linked-battalion system in the 
Infantry, to be upset by every disturbance of the 
equilibrium between regiments at home and abroad. 

The grouping of the regiments in threes was 
only another expedient invented to suit the circum- 
stances of the moment, and based on no intelligible 
principle 

THE CAVAI.llY ORGANISATION OF 1904-5. 

In the autumn of 1903 it was decided to discon- 
tinue the practice of linki^ for the supply of 
drafts; and the question of how to provide a 
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substitute not open to tke objections which have 
been referred to above was brought up for con- 
sideration. It was suggested that the difficulty- 
might be got over by t3e establishment of large 
depots for the whole of the Ca-^alry ; these depots 
to receive and to train recruits, and to forward 
them direct to their regiments, whether at home 
or abroad. In order to meet the difficulty which 
had hitherto arisen in connection with men whose 
regiments were serving in India, and who were too 
young to proceed thither, it was suggested that for 
the future all Cavalry recruits should be enlisted at 
the age of nineteen and upwards. A seven years’ 
colour service was also proposed. These sugges- 
tions were referred to a strong Committee, by 
whom they were endorsed ; and their recommen- 
dations were approved by the Army Council. 
It was decided, however, as a temporary measure 
permissible in view of the difficulty which had 
been created by the three years’ enlistment, that the 
entry of Cavalry recruits at the age of eighteen 
might continue, but should be abandoned as soon 
as the strength of some of the most depleted 
regiments had been made up. 

It was in this position that matters stood at the 
close of 1905. If the policy decided upon in that 
year be continued, the Cavalry difficulty, as it 
has hitherto existed, will undoubtedly be removed. 
The number of recruits required under the seven 
years’ term of enlistment is small, and there need 
be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary number 
of men of nineteen years of age and upwards for 
such a popular arm as the Cavalry. The depots, 
if properly managed, and placed under selected 
officers, will do as great a service for the Cavalry 
as the depots of the Royal Artillery and of the 
Guards have done for those branches of the Service 
which they supply/ When once the system is 
in proper working order, the practice of drafting 
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from one Cavalry regiment to another -will cease, 
as the difficulties which have made it necessary 
vanish. 

■ r ■ 

■THE CAVALRY AND SHORT SEimCE, 

It wiU be observed that hitherto nothing has been 
said with respect to the enlistment of cavalrymen 
for Short Service. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this question is not entitled to, or 
has not received careful consideration. In the 
plan for organising the Army on the basis of 
concurrent Long- and Short-Service enlistment, 
as originally drafted, the ^placing of a certain 
number of Cavalry regiments on a Short- 
Service basis was included. For various reasons 
it was not thought advisable to proceed with this 
part of the scheme until that which concerned the 
Infantry had been dealt with. The total number 
of Cavalry regiments is small, and there is no 
considerable excess of regiments beyond the 
number actually required for peace serUces. The 
great improvement in the Imperial Yeomanry 
makes it possible to regard that force as being 
in some measure a second line for the Regular 
Cavalry. Above all, it was absolutely necessary in 
1904-5 to make good the shortage in the number 
of cavalrymen available for Indian drafts. 

But there can be no doubt that, if at any time 
it is considered necessary to form a real reserve for 
the Cavalry, that reserve can best be formed by 
passing large numbers of men enlisted for two 
or three years’ colour sendee through regiments 
serving at home. 

In conclusion, it is well to reiterate that the 
establishment of British Cavalry regiments is too 
low, and that efficiency as well as economy would 
be served by raising the raijk and file to eight, 
or even nine hundred. The |)riticipal obstacle to 
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the adoption of this r^orm is the inadequate 
barrack accommodation in all our existing cavalry 
quarters. 

-d 

THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 

THE IMEP.OVEMENT IN THE YEOMANRY. 

Ten years ago the Yeomanry was a dying force, 
and, as then organised, there was no reason to wish 
that it should survive. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in the last few years the Yeomanry has 
been transformed, and that for the money expended 
upon it, it represents the best military value the 
country obtains. ^ 

HOW' THE YEOMANRY WAS IMPROVED. 

What has been the secret of this fortunate 
transformation ? It is a very simple one. It has 
required no magician’s rod to change a moribund, 
ill-trained, and ill-equipped force into a well- 
officered, well-manned, and well-mounted body, 
25,000 strong, of proved efficiency, and full of 
vigorous life. Common sense, a reasonable know- 
ledge of human nature, and some regard for the 
realities of w'ar : these are the simple ingredients of 
the elixir which has restored the Yeomanry to life. 
The first step was the direct appeal made to the 
Yeomamy during the South African War. That 
the appeal would meet with a ready response no 
one who knew the officers and men of that much- 
tried force doubted. It was, however, one thing to 
make the appeal ; it was another and much more 
important thing to accompany the appeal by an 
assurance that those wffio were willing to give their 
services to the nation should receive from the 
nation aU that was necessary to make that service 
effective. ^ 

Everything was dsone to increase the prestige 
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of the Y'eomanry. They entered the field in units 
and under their own officers. They received Royal 
recognition in the distinguished title accorded to 
them. The pay and allowances were placed upon 
such a footiifg as to relieve officers and men from 
the dead weight of expense, which had hitherto 
made service costly as well as thankless. The 
training was increased and improved. More was 
given, and therefore more was asked. In accordance 
with the invariable rule, officers and men readily 
responded to the additional calls upon them. 
Knowing that they were valued, they gave value. 
In 1903 the Y'eomanry, thanks to the wise treat- 
ment accorded to it by Xord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Brodrick, had gained a new lease of life, were 
prosperous, numerous, and effective. 

THE REDUCTION OF THE YEOMANRY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Something, however, still remained to be done. 
The strength of the regiments varied greatly, and 
the system not only permitted, but encouraged the 
enlistment of men, not because they w'ere good 
Yeomen, but because their enlistment swelled the 
regimental roll and brought money to the regimental 
exchequer. The Yeomanry were, in fact, suffering 
from the same evil which has done so much harm 
to the Volunteers. Quantity was being sought in 
preference to quality. It was desirable that so good 
a force should not continue to suffer from a pre- 
ventible cause. In 1904 it was decided to fix a 
maximum establishment for the Yeomanry regi- 
ments. An establishment of 476 was settled after 
consultation with the best Cavalry and Y'eomanry 
authorities as that best calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of discipline, training, and manoeuvi-ing. 
The first result of the order was an outburst of 
dissatisfaction. The dissatisfaction was not un- 
natural, Many regiments wS^e over the prescribed 
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strength, and among these wete the best regiments 
in the country. Coramihding officers expressed 
their disapproval in some cases in strong terms. 
The order was discussed Jn the House of Lords, 
and much was said in its disfavour. Some critics 
went so far as to prophesy the ruin of the Yeomanry 
as the inewtable result of an order made, as they 
declared, without knowledge, and without due 
regard to the peculiar character of the force. 

THE KESULT OF THE ORDER OP 1904. 

The order w^p-s duly carried out, and its enforce- 
ment has proved of , inestimable value to the 
Y'eomanry. The best regiments have gained the 
most. Commanding officers have been enabled 
to get rid of their bad bargains, to reject unsuitable 
recruits, and to choose the best men from many 
applicants. The prestige of the I’egiments has 
increased. No club is worth belonging to which 
any one can enter. Throw the enclosure at Ascot 
open on payment of a penny toll, and no human 
being would take the trouble to go there. Beg 
recruits to do you the favour of joining, and the 
best men will pass you by : permit a good man to 
jom a regiment, and the best men will seek the 
privilege. These simple truths are familiar to all 
of us, but their familiarity has not, hitherto, led to 
their being extensively practised in our dealings 
with the Auxiliary Forces. The effect of applying 
them in the case of the Yeomanry has been every- 
thing that could be de.sired or expected. The 
numbers have increased, and the strength in 1905 
stood at 25,341. 

The quality has improved until the reports of 
the general officers on the condition of the 
Yeomanry regiments in their districts have become 
some of the most cheering and satisffictory docu- 
ments submitted to thS Secretary of State for War. 
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These facts are recognised by the Yeomanry them- 
selves, and it is permissible to say, to the great 
credit of the officers concerned, that among those 
who have borne most -generous testimony to the 
value of the new order, are to be found some of 
those who were its most severe critics at the time 
of its issue, , 

THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNT. 

The lesson to be learnt from the facts just 
recited is a plain one, and has an application 
which goes far beyond the case of the Yeomanry. 

The measures which are essential to secure 
quality do not necessarily ‘lead to a reduction of 
quantity. The Yeomanry is much the better for 
having got rid of its “ wasters,” and it is stronger 
than it has ever been. It does pay to relieve 
officers and men of the excessive cost of their 
service, and then to ask them to make that service 
effective. It is wise to allow a force which has 
been organised in units to fight in units. It is good 
for a fighting force to know that it is wanted to 
fight, and that when it does fight it will be expected 
to be efficient, and to go into action under its own 
officers and with its OT!vn organisation. Some day, 
no doubt, these lessons wiU be taken to heart and 
applied to other branches of the Auxiliary Forces. 
When they are so applied we may confidently 
expect the same excellent results.^ 

^ The Secretary of State for War has announced (Julyj, lOOG) that it 
is proposed to make the Imperial Yeomanry liable to service abroad in 
time of war. There is no reason whatever to criticise this decision;, whieli;, 
indeed, is a most valuable recognition of the real duties of our land foree.s. 
At the same time it is? necessary to recognise, as the Becretary of Btate 
himself has done, that the change may mean a considerable rediietioii 
in the numbers of the Yeomanry, and, not improbably, a great change in 
its character and composition, llie proposal to make a portion of the 
Imperial Yeomanry liable to foreign service was unfavourably received 
by parliament and by public opinion a few years ago, and was abandoned. 
It is to be hoped that the present proxmsal will mkit with a more favour- 
able reception. But while all friend^of military efficiency will wish 
well to the scheme, it must be borne in<^iiid that if we are really to 
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SUMMARY OF SHAPTER XIV 

THE GTTAEDS. 

1. The Brigade of Guards is* now the onl^ Short-Service 
reserve-producing portion of the Army. 

2. In the proposals of 1904i the Guards received special 
treatment. % 

S. As soon as Short-Service enlistment is re-opened the 
question of special treatment for the Guards must be 
considered. 

4. The proposal to reduce the Guards by two battalions, 
and the reasons for its rejection. 

5. The provision of officers for the Brigade, 

THE^CAVALKY. 

6. Various expedients have been tried to meet the drafting 
difficulty in the Cavalry. 

7. The system sanctioned in 1904-5 will remove the 
difficulty if continued. 

8. The creation of ^ ■ Short-Service Cavalry regiments is 
desirable, but it is not advisable to take action in that 
direction at present. 

9. The establishment of a British cavalry regiment is 
too low. 

THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 

10. Ten years ago the Yeomanry was on the point of 
perishing: it is now in a most satisfactory condition. 

11. The improvement of the Yeomanry has been effected 
by the application of common-sense principles. 

depend upon the Yeomanry to form an effective part of our fighting 
force over-seaS;, we must take them seriously. We must trust to no 
piay-about cavalry riiii ” by the County Councils in the intervals of 
municipal and political disputes, hut must form regiments which, in 
whatever capacity they may be employed, will be equal, man for man 
and liorse for horse, to the enemy to whom they may be opposed. We 
must provide stores, transport, guns, everything that is necessary to 
transform a willing soldiery into a modern army. If we do less than 
this the game will not be worth playing : and we shall succeed in 
de^•,e^^ing no one save that eternal dupe the British public. Incident- 
ally, of course, the Secretary of State’s dictum that not another penny 
is to be spent upon the Auxiliary Forces, must be modified, or explained 
sway. Alore money must be sp|5iit if the Yeomanry are really to become 
a part of the held army for seirvice abroad. 


.9 
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IS. The order reducing the Yeomanry establishments was 
a wise one, and has been amply justified by results. 

13. What has taken place with respect to the yeomanry 
is a proof that the improvement of quality need not mean 
the reduction rf quantity, 

14. The principles which have been applied with success to 
the Imperial Yeomanry might with advantage be applied to 
other branches of the Auxiliary Forces. ^ 

15. The decision to enlist the Yeomanry for 
foreign service in time of war is a wise one ; but will only 
be justified if the Yeomanry are seriously equipped and 
prepared to take their place in a field army serving abroad. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE RECRUITING QUESTION 

MISCONCEPTIONS WITH EEGARD TO EECRUITING. 

It is probable that on no question connected 
with Army Reform is there more misconception, 
more ignorance^of essential facts, than that of recruit- 
ing. XVith curious unanimity public speakers and 
the press have deplored the falling off in recruiting, 
have declared that it is inadequate for the main- 
tenance of the Army, and that strenuous and 
revolutionary measures are necessary to save the 
Army from dissolution. There is no foundation 
for any of these assertions. 

Recruiting has not fallen off; recruiting is not 
inadequate, and no revolutionary measures are 
necessary. And yet, though the popular criticism 
is based on a series of misconceptions, there is need 
for considerable change in the system of recruiting, 
and the results of the present system are, from 
the military point of view, unsatisfactory. These 
categorical statements require explanation and 
justification. It is proposed to furnish both. 

CONSCllIPTION IS NOT AN AVAILABLE RESOURCE. 

The British Army is a voluntary army, an army, 
that is, which is recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
No other country in Europe dares to raise its soldiers 
on this system. We can afford, for reasons which it 
would be out of place to recapitulate in this chapter, 
to dispense with conscription, compulsory service, 
universal service — all synonyms for much the same 
thing. 

131 -J'., 
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If and when the nation is convinced that com- 
pulsory service is necessary, and if and when 
Parliament passes the laws necessary to enforce 
conscription, the Army problem, as it at present 
exists, will bS entirely altered and to a great extent 
simplified. But that time has not yet arrived. The 
nation does not yet entertain the conviction that 
conscription is either necessary or desirable ; there 
is much reason to believe that the opinion of the 
vast majority of the nation is inexorably opposed 
to its introduction. 

The whole question of conscription and of its 
adoption, and the question of the value of conscrip- 
tion when the conscript is not available for service 
over-sea, is dealt with in another chapter. What- 
ever may be the accepted policy of the future, the 
accepted policy of the present is perfectly definite 
and clear. The right to raise an army by conscrip- 
tion under any form is denied to the Army Council, 
and the only right the Council possess is to work 
the voluntary system to the best of their ability. 

THE SUPPLY OF RECEUITS IS ADEQUATE. 

It is one of the many fallacies which have gained 
currency in connection with the Army that the 
number of recmits is inadequate, and that there 
is a dangerous decline in recruiting. The state- 
ment is in some instances made with a motive, and 
usually with the object of proving that conscrip- 
tion or compulsory service in some other form, is 
necessary. In many cases, however, it is merely 
repeated' by despondent persons who find satisfaction 
in depicting everything connected with the Army 
in the gloomiest colours. 

As a matter of fact it is not true to say either 
that the number of recruits w^ho oifer themselves is 
inadequate, or that there is a serious falling ojff in 
the rate of recruiting. 

The state of recruiting is ik>t satisfactory, and in 
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some respects gives just' cause for alarm, but the 
alarm is not, or at any rate ought not to be caused 
by the lack of men. It is in quality, and not in 
quantity that the suppl/ of recruitsi is deficient. 
If the quality were what it ought to be, and if 
the recruits actually obtained were utilised in a 
sensible manner, there would be ample material for 
the present requirements of the Army. Nay, more, 
a very slight readjustment of the terms of service 
would give us that large reserve for the Regular 
Army which all students of our military problem 
are at one in demanding. 

When, however, a coinmonly received miscon- 
ception has to be removed, and especially when 
the acceptance of an error is necessary to support 
a large structure of incorrect but popular argument, 
something more l^han mere assertion is required. 

THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF RECRUITS TAKEN. 

It will be well, therefore, to come at once to the 
facts as revealed by the Recruiting Returns. 

The following table gives the essential particulars 
with regard to recruitmg during a period of ten 
years, omitting those years which were affected 
by the war in South Afriea. 

RECRUITS FOR THE REGULAR ARMY AND MILITIA. 



Regular Army. 

1 Militia. 

Total Army and Militia. 

Year. 

; Total. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

j Infantry. 

Total. 

Infantry. 

1896 

28,582 

: 17,24.6 

35,410 

30,926 

63,942 

48,272 

1897 

85,015 

■ 21,017 

88,212 

32,215 

73,227 

52,232* 

1898 

40,729 

i 23,488 

■ 

40,127 

35,478 

80,856 

58,916 


YEA' 

1 

RS AFFECT 

1 

'E,n BY T 

HE WAR I 

N SOUTH AFRIC 

!A. 

urn 

42,642 

30,311' 

35,264 

29,165 

77,906 

69,476 

1005 

85,824^' 

22,170» 

29,941® 

24,562 

65,766 

46,732 


^ Other arms to a large extent closed. 

® Long-Service enlistm^at and standard of rejection increased. 
® Standard raised. 
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It will be observedVthat the year 1904 is 
abnormal as regards recruiting for the Infantry 
of the Line ; the number taken in that year was 
no less thas 30,311, aif excess of 8,141 over the 
figures for 1905. 

The explanation is simple. Apaxi; from the 
slight falling-off in recruiting geiierally wlfich 
marks 1905 in comparison with the exceptional 
year of 1904, the decrease in the latter year is 
due to the fact that all other arms of the Service 
were open to recruiting, whereas during nearly the 
whole of 1904 recruiting for all arms other than 
the Infantry was wholly or partially closed. It 
is of course natural that whbn the Infantiy alone is 
“ open,” that bi'anch should receive an abnormal 
contingent of recruits ; and that directly the more 
popular and better remuixerated branches ai’e opened 
the number of Infantry recruits should diminish. 
The point referred to is only mentioned in order 
to explain a figure which might otheiwise mislead ; 
but the point once noted, we may return to the 
consideration of the general question. It will be 
seen that the average number of recruits for the 
Regular Army durmg the five years referred to in 
the table has been 38,500, and of Infantry recruits 
22,800. During the year 1905 the actual nuxnbers 
of Infantry recruits show a falling-off, the actual 
difference on the twelve months ending December, 
1904, and December, 1905, respectively being 8,141. 

THE EFFECT OF SHOllT-SEEVICE ENIJSTMENTS. 

But a brief e.xamination will suffice to show that 
this reduction need cause no alarm. In 1904 shoit- 
service recruiting (three years’ colour service with 
power of extension) was the rule of the service. 
On October 1st, 1904, nine years’ enlistment was 
introduced for the Infantry of the Line, and during 
the same year a seven-years’'\erm was adopted for 
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the Cavalry. In view of ^he difficulties which arose 
in connection mth the short-service enlistment, 
difficulties which have been explained in detail 
elsewhere, it had been secessary to take every 
recruit whom the doctors would pass. But the 
introduction of the nine-years’ term justified the 
Army Council in increasing the stringency of 
the medical examination, and thereby diminishing 
the number of approved recruits. 

There is, however, not the slightest reason to 
doubt that the action taken in 1905 will be amply 
rewarded, and that in the following years there will 
be a sensible and most beneficial diminution in the 
number of young men>who are compelled to leave 
the Army as being “ medically unfit,” or “ not likely 
to become efficient soldiers.” It has been necessary 
to refer to these matters of detail, not on account of 
their intrinsic importance, but because they explain 
the Recruiting Returns of 1905, which have been 
much misunderstood, and which have been made 
the foundation for various incorrect conclusions. 
Stringency in medical examination is not always 
possible, but it is always desirable. One effect 
of the large number of rejections in 1905 was 
apparent in the Recruiting Returns for that year. 
In some stations the rejections reached the high 
figure of 75 per cent, of the men offering. In the 
four months from April 1st to July 31st, the total 
number of recruits accepted was 10,186, as com- 
pared with 12,464 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. But the other and more 
important result of the “screwing up” of the 
medical test is not yet apparent : nor will it be 
apparent until the returns of “waste” in subsequent 
years can be examined. 

CONCUERENT ENLISTMENT. 

One other fallacy remains to be exposed. In the 
autumn of 1905 an important experiment was made. 
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Concurrent recruiting opened for long and short 
service respectiv'ely. The experiment was not only 
important, it was crucial. The whole future of 
the Regulaij^ Army may be said to depend upon 
the successful working of the double system, ^^^ith- 
out it a Long-Service and a Short-Service Army 
can never be raised and maintained side by side. 
For those who were determined that an army 
so constituted should never be fonned, it speedily 
became a matter of faith to assert that concurrent 
recruiting must necessarily be a failure. Until the 
experiment was tried, the assertion took the form 
of prophecy. Despite the experience of the past, 
which supplied numerous examples of the truth of 
the contrary proposition, it was declared that under 
no circumstances could men be recruited side by 
side for two different terms of service. 

In October, 1905, the impossible was attempted. 
It was not only attempted, but it was accomplished. 
In seven depots men were permitted to enlist, at 
their own choice, for nine years’ colour service with 
three years in the Reserve, or for two years’ colour 
service with ten years in the Reserve. Those 
enlisted for the longer term of colour service 
obtained certain advantages in the matter of pay. 
The experiment was made under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Nothing was done to inform 
intending recruits of the nature of the alterna- 
tive. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that in 
some cases very slight encouragement was given to 
the two-years men. None of the large recruiting 
districts such as London, Birmingham, or Glasgow 
were thrown open. But as to the result of the 
experiment, there can be no doubt that it was a 
remarkable and unqualified success. The fact was 
not, and, indeed, never has been, properly appre- 
ciated by the public. Those who had so steadily 
prophesied the failure of concurrent recruiting were 
slow to recognise a result whiCh failed to coincide 
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with their gloomy but , confident anticipations. 
Positive statements appeared in the press to the 
effect that the new system had broken down, 
and official authority was* attached |vithout any 
justification to the statements which “were made. 
It is most desirable that this incorrect impression 
should be removed. It is, however, only necessary 
to give the figures to demonstrate that the antici- 
pations formed by those who introduced the 
system were amply fulfilled ; that the system 
provided exactly what was required, and that, so 
far from proving a failure, it was a complete and 
remarkable success. In the few weeks during 
which concurrent recruiting was open in the seven 
depots referred to, 52 per cent, of the men who 
were enrolled enlisted for short service, 48 per 
cent, for long service. In other words, it was 
made abundantly clear that as many short-service 
men as are required can be obtained by opening 
short-service enlistment from time to time, con- 
currently with long-service enlistment. The fact 
is of great importance, for it justifies everything 
that has been said as to the desirability and the 
possibility of raising and maintaining a Long- 
Service Army and a Shoii;- Service Army side 
by side. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this interesting 
and important experiment was put an end to by 
the Army Council in January, 1906. Since that 
date the creation of a Reserve for the Regular 
Army has practically ceased. 

THE ANNUAL CONTINGENT OF KECRUITS. 

Having dealt with some of the peculiar features 
of recruiting during recent years, it is necessary to 
return to the general question of the methods of 
recruiting adopted in^our Army, with a view to 
enquiring whether thejr are adapted to their purpose. 
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and whether they are npt susceptible of improve- 
ment. It has been made clear elsewhere that the 
number of recruits taken annually is amply suffi- 
cient to maintain the Regular Army under normal 
conditions. 

As to the quality of the recruits, the state of 
things is not equally satisfactory. '-The quality of 
the recruits for some branches is excellent ; in others 
it leaves much to be desired. In the opinion of 
many officers the average has improved, but there 
seems no reason to believe that the improvement 
is very general or very marked, and yet there can 
be no doubt that there is ample room for improve- 
ment. Can we hope to obtain it ? An affirmative 
answer may probably be given, but only on con- 
dition that the policy which has hitherto directed 
recruiting operations be modified. 

Many officers of experience are of opinion that 
both as regards numbers and quality tlie annual 
contingent of recruits represents a fixed and 
immutable element. They consider tliat a certain 
quota of the population comes into the recruiting 
market each year ; that, within very narrow limits, 
this quota cannot be increased by any change of 
system or by any addition to the inducements 
offered, and they further hold that no steps which 
the Army Council is empowered to take are likely 
to induce a fresh class of men to enter the ranks : 
as things have been, so they will be, and they 
point to the fact that, year after year, the same class 
of men, and approximately the same number, are 
added to the Army. It is impossible xiot to attach 
great weight to the opinions of officers who have 
given their lives to the Service, and who are 

^ The existing conditions (1906) are not normal. Owing to the fact 
that expiration of the term of service of all the tliree-years men still 
remaining in the Army coincided with the discharge of a number of men 
who extended their colour service from eight to twelve years during the 
South African War^ the waste in all branches of the Army is abnormal^j and 
can only he repaired gradually hy the oMinary processes of recniitiog* 
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devoted to its interests. ^ Nevertheless, the con- 
clusion at which these counsellors would have us 
arrive is a melancholy one, and not lightly to he 
accepted. Fortunately, thtre are some reasons for 
believing that we are justified in entertaining a 
more sanguine view. It is perfectly true that, 
hitherto, the 'VTsry great improvement in the con- 
ditions of the soldier’s life has not produced a 
corresponding improvement in the number and 
quality of the recruits. It would not be true to 
say that no improvement has taken place. As has 
been shovm, the total number of recruits is now 
large ; many men of excellent character and good 
physique enlist, and it may be truly asserted of the 
recruits as a whole that they are more amenable and, 
probably, better conducted than their predecessoi's 
of tv'-enty or thirty years ago. But it is true to say 
that the improvement in quality and quantity has 
not kept pace with the improvement in the terms 
offered. If it could be shown that everything had 
been done to bring home to the classes which 
furnish our recruits, or which might furnish them, 
the extent and character of the improvement which 
has taken place, and that, nevertheless, no response 
had been evoked, there would, indeed, be some 
I’eason for despondency. But there can be no 
doubt at all that hitherto we have failed to obtain 
full value for our money and our effort because we 
have not taken ordinary and reasonable means to 
explain to the people most concerned what we 
have done and what we are offering. 

It is an indisputable fact that in any ordinary 
assembly of Englishmen, not one person out of a 
hundred will be found to have any idea appi'oaching 
to accuracy of the amount of pay which the soldier 
receives. Indeed, this ignorance is not confined to 
the general public, but has, at any rate for many 
years, been shared by^those who might be supposed 
to be acquainted mth an important fact which 
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closely concerns the national expenditure and the 
welfare of the public service. Even to this day 
complaints are to be seen in the newspapers to the 
effect thatp the private soldier does not get the 
modest shilling a day, which in theory he v^as 
entitled to receive in the reign of ^^’’illiam III. ; 
and the fact that the pay of the soldier has been 
practically doubled within the last few years is 
even now unknown to millions of people whom it 
deeply concerns. It is perhaps not very remarkable 
that this ignorance should prevail. The methods 
of the War Office have not been conducive to 
publicity as it is understood in an ordinary business 
concern. The order which practically doubled the 
pay of the soldier postponed any immediate benefit 
to any individual for two years, and the fact that 
at the end of that time certain men would receive 
an increase in their emoluments was so carefully 
coficealed under the obscurity of a litter of 
warrants, orders, cross-references and exceptions, 
that very few, save the skilled accountants at the 
War Office, could have told any man what he did 
receive or wmuld receive. 

THE PAY OF THE SOLDIER. 

It is well, therefore, to take this opportunity of 
explaining how good are the terms now offered to 
the ordinary soldier. In the year 1905 tables were 
prepared showing the actual payments in cash per 
week, after stoppages of every kind had been 
deducted, to privates serving in a battery of 
Artillery, a regiment of Cavalry, and a battalion 
of Infantry respectively. 

The Infantry pay is the lowest. The figures of 
an Infantry battalion will therefore be quoted. 
The tables showed conclusively that the actual 
average sum paid, in cash, fp privates serving for 
seven or nine years taken e^ry week throughout 
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the year and every company throughout the 
battalion, was no less than II 5 . 'Id. per man. It 
must he borne in mind that the men to whom 
this calculation applies wer^g men who had earned 
none of the additional emoluments wRich can be 
obtained by any diligent and efficient soldier — 
extra pay for •shooting, pay as a corporal, etc. 
Now, when it is remembered that the recipient 
of this sum of 11s. 7 d. weekly is a young man of 
twenty years of age, who has no handicraft, no 
special accomplishment, nothing to raise him above 
his fellows ; that he is clothed, fed, doctored, and 
housed free ; that he is educated ; that his health 
is looked after ; that his sport and recreation are 
provided for ; that his travelling expenses are paid, 
and that the cash he receives is what remains 
after various deductions have been made for extra 
clothing and additional diet — it will be realised that 
his position compares very favourably with that of 
the ordinary young man of the class to which he 
belongs. 

Let us compare it, for instance, with the position 
of the agricultural labourer. In many cases the 
soldier is drawn from the labouring class. We 
have seen that at twenty years of age he may, as a 
soldier, be earning II 5 . 7d. in cash every week of 
the year; and obtaining, in addition, all the other 
advantages which have been enumerated above. 
Reasonable intelligence and good conduct will 
practically ensure his promotion ; he may become, 
and probably will become, a sergeant or a warrant 
officer. If he serve for twenty-one years he will 
leave the service at the age of thirty-nine with a 
pension varying from 1^. to 2s. 6d. a day. 

How different would his lot have been had he 
elected to remain an agricultural labourer ! At the 
age of forty he might be in receipt of from 14^. to 
18^. a week, with perhaps a cottage worth another 
2s. a week. Out of ibis slender wage he has, if a 
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married man, to support his wife and children. 
Out of it he must provide food, clothing, and such 
few luxuries in the form of tobacco and beer as are 
compatible jivith such hsmble means. If he desires 
to make any provision against sickness, disablement 
or old age, he must make a weekly payment to his 
club. Clearly, the soldier of twenty has little 
reason to envy the labourer of forty. Nor indeed 
is the position of the soldier much, if at all, inferior 
to that of many skilled artisans. It has been 
calculated, and the calculation is a moderate and 
reasonable one, that the pay and emoluments of 
the private soldier represent a weekly wage of no 
less than 34s. There are'" many trades, some of 
them skilled trades, in which the wage of a young 
man does not exceed, or even reach, this figure. 
And be it remembered that %ve are dealing, 
throughout this comparison, not with what may 
be called the “ skilled ratings ” of the Army, the 
telegraphists, engineers, mechanics, etc., still less 
with the non-commissioned and warrant ranks, 
but simply with the ordinary infantry private 
of twenty, before he has begun to rise in the 
service. 


SUMMARY OF CHAFFER XV. 

1. The popular view that there is a break-down in re- 
cruiting for the Army is without foundation. 

2. The total number of recruits enlisted annually is 
adequate, provided the men enlisted ar-e properly iitilised. 

3 . The adoption of short-service enlistment for the whole 
Army created an abnormal situation. But the introduction 
of nine years’ enlistment in 1904 will eventually redress the 
error. 

4. It is a fallacy to suppose that concurrent enlistment for 
long and short service has been a failure. The contrary is 
the truth. 

5. Concurrent enlistment in som^i form is inevitable. 

6. The present contingent of recruits, though adequate in 
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qmntity, is not altog satisfactory as regards quality. 
It does not represent the total number of men who may be 
made available.,'' ,, 

7. The pay of the private soldier compares most favourably 
with the wages of other men of his class; but Mie nature of 
the soldier’s emoluments is not yet fully appreciated and 
understood by the public, 

1 * ' ■ " 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE RECRUITING QUESTION 
{continued) 

WHY WE DO NOT GET EIJLL VAI.UE FOR THE 

soldier’s pay. 

But, it will be asked, why, if the terms offered are 
so good, as has been represented in the preceding 
chapter, is the response so unsatisfactory ? Before 
attempting to reply to tins very pertinent query, 
it is necessary to point out that as a matter of fact 
the response is not small. As has been explained 
in an earlier chapter, the total number of recruits 
taken for the Army is large, amounting on an 
average to 36,000 a year ; and for every recruit 
accepted, one is rejected. But though from the 
point of view of numbers the response to the 
country’s offer is adequate, from the point of view 
of quality it leaves much to be desired. The 
nation has, undoubtedly, not yet obtained full value 
for the money it expends. 

What is the reason for this unsatisfactory result ? 
The answer is that there is not one reason, but 
several ; and that all these reasons have hitherto 
combined to keep many men out of the Army who 
might, with great advantage to themselves and to 
the country, take service in its ranks. 

These causes may be enumerated as follows : — 

1 . The old tradition of Army service, which makes 
the calling of the soldier un^pular m this country. 
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2. The failure of the .militaiy authorities to 
adapt the methods by which recruiting is carried 
on to the conditions of the time. 

3. The uncertainty of employment o|i discharge. 

4. The condition of the barracks and of barrack 
life. 

5. The competition of the Auxiliary Forces. 

These various causes deserve to be considered 

separately, though their action is cumulative. 

THE UNPOPULARITY OF ARMY SERVICE. 

It is a matter of universal knowledge that, for 
many generations, the enlistment of a young man in 
the Army was looked upon in nearly every home 
in the country as a sorrow and a disgrace. There 
was only too much reason for the feeling. The 
Service was viewed with suspicion, and of those 
who were not driven there by want, many were 
cajoled or trepanned into the ranks. The soldier 
was hardly treated, ill-remunerated, and often 
abominably neglected when his ser\'ice was over. 
In the Navy, the whole system of entry was 
revolutionised by the introduction of voluntary 
service, and by the adoption of boy entries. The 
days of the press gang and all the sordid, un- 
pleasant episodes attendant on the old method of 
commissioning and manning ships of war were 
forgotten. To this day the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Marines sweep the county of Cornwall and 
half Devon, and the recruits for the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry come in large measure 
from London. 

In the Royal Marines it is not rare to find 
families in which enlistment in the corps is an 
hereditary distinction. The same thing is not 
unknown in certain regiments of the Army, but 
it is very rare ; and as^ there has never been any 
sharp break in the system of enlistment, traditions 

10 
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of evil days have linger-ed on long after the con- 
ditions from which they sprang ha\'e ceased to 
exist. Slowly, too slowly, but none the less surely, 
the feeling towards the Army is changing and 
improving. The institution of a demand for 
chai’aeters on enlistment has done niucli, and will 
do more, to give the Army the "position in the 
minds of the mothers, sisters, and sweetliearts 
of the intending recruits to which it is now justly 
entitled. The eiforts of the officers, always one 
of the most constant influences for good in the 
Army; the improvement in the conditions of the 
soldier’s life — ^these and many other causes are 
gradually removing the- prejudice against the 
Service wlrich has existed so loirg, and which, it 
would be idle to deny, still exists in many parts 
of the country. 

KECRUITIXG METHODS. 

There can be no doubt whatever that there is 
room for immense improvement in our recruiting 
methods. Those who visit our recruiting depots 
will have observed how little variety there is in the 
class of men mIio offer themselves, and will have 
noted that, as a rule, the class is below that which 
the solid advantages and emoluments of Army 
service might be expected to attract. But the 
mystery is to some extent explained when we 
consider what are the methods which are taken 
to attract the recruit, and what is the gate 
through which he is invited to enter his new 
profession. 

Generally speaking, it is true to say that the 
reliance of the Recruiting Department is still 
placed to a great extent upon “ Sergeant Kite.” 
Non-commissioned officers in uniforna still hang 
about the comers of the streets, and exercise all 
their powers of cajolery arfd persuasion to induce 
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young ne’er-do-weels, arsd men obviously out- 
of-work, to accompany them to the recruiting 
station. 

It would be unfair to a word against those 
who are charged with this difficult and uncongenial 
duty— a duty which they perform with much 
devotion and sMl. Nor would it be reasonable to 
denounce a system, or to recommend its dis- 
continuance unless, and until, an adequate substi- 
tute has been provided. 

But the system is not sound ; and until it has 
become possible to obtain recruits in some other 
fashion, we shall do well not to rest content. 
There is no other calling or profession in the 
country to which men are attracted by this means. 
A trade or profession is filled up because its 
attractions and prospects are well known to the 
community at large, and especially to those from 
whom its members are usually drawn. It is not 
necessary to place touts at the street corners to 
induce men to become mechanics, compositors, 
pohcemen, or cabdrivers. Nor, indeed, are such 
means resorted to in those cases in which it is neces- 
sary to apply persuasion and explanation in order to 
induce unwilling persons to realise the advantages 
of an offer which is made to them. An insurance 
agent, a book agent, an advertiser of any speciality 
has to persuade his clients or his customers of the 
advantage of the terms he is offering them ; but in 
order to catch his man and to carry conviction, he 
does not station uniformed agents in the pubhc 
thoroughfares to whom no customer can speak 
without attracting attention. Such persons resort 
to canvassing, to advertisement, and to other means 
of making their needs and their offers known ; and 
as a rule these means are eminently successful. 
So, in time, it will be with the Army. The 
advantages of the Asmy are now very real, and 
there is no reason wily they should not become as 
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widely known to all ccSicerned as the advantages 
of tailoring, of brick-making, or of brick-laying. 
When they are equally known and understood, 
parents and relatives n® choose the military calling 
for their sons and their charges, not less readily than 
they now choose the Navy or anj^ of tiie various 
trades. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
no progress is being made in the desired direction. 
A great deal has been done, and is being done, by 
the Director of Recruiting and his subordinates 
to make the advantages of the Army known by 
advertisements, by lectures, and by articles in the 
newspapers. In 1905 a valuable series of articles 
appeared in the press setting forth in popular 
language much that is contained in this chapter, 
and by this and other means the public is gradually 
learning that the Anny is now a good, an honour- 
able, and a well-remunerated profession. When 
this knowledge has been thoroughly disseminated, 
the need for the perambulating recruiter, who 
appeals to one class only — and perhaps also 
scares off as many men as he attracts — ‘%\’dll 
disappear. 

But the perambulating recruiter is not the only 
feature in our system which tends to discourage the 
would-be recruit. 

UECEUITING DEPOTS. 

The condition of our recruiting depots has 
hitherto been such as to keep very many men out 
of the Army. For many years the Central 
Recruiting Depot in London — that at the back of 
the National Gallery — ^was in a disreputable, not 
to say a disgusting condition — cold, comfortless, 
cheerless, and unclean. After years of effort some 
of those who were interested in the welfare of the 
soldier secured a slight improvement, but the 
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place is still unworthy of the Army and the 
nation. It is in the wrong situation, it is squalid 
in appearance, unattractive and ill-furnished within 
— everything, indeed, which^a place should not be, 
if it is to attract a young man and to reconcile him 
to a new and important departure in his life. 

How unattraiitive and inadequate these recruiting 
stations often are is perhaps scarcely realised by 
those who spend their lives in them ; but to an out- 
sider they are melancholy enough. 

It would probably pay the country over and over 
again if the old Recruiting Office in St. George’s 
Barracks were to be destroyed, and a new, hand- 
some, and atti'active building, prominently situated 
in a gi’eat thoroughfare, were to take its place. 
A recruit for the Army should be able to walk into 
the office in which he is to begin his career in 
search of a privilege, instead of being ashamed 
of the offer which circumstances compel him to 
make. 

Nor is it sufficient to improve the depot itself. 
The young soldier ought on no account to be 
disgusted or disappointed during the early days of 
his service. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION^ — :AN OBJECT-LESSON 

A single example will suffice to show that there 
is room for consideration even in small matters. 
For many years it has been the practice to assemble 
all recruits together for their medical examination 
in the same room, and to keep them in attendance 
while others are being examined, without a particle 
of clothing. It is of course essential that the men 
should be stripped for examination, but it is not 
necessary that they should remain stripped in each 
other’s company. There is no class in this country 
in which the association of a number of men and 
boys, perfect strangers to each other, in a state of 
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absolute nudity would not be contrary to custom, 
and regarded as objectionable. There is no valid 
reason why the practice should continue. The 
attention of the Recruiting Branch was in fact 
called to it in 1905, and a change was immediately 
made with the goodwill of aU concerned. The 
necessary clothing was supplied for the use of the 
recruits while waiting their turn. But there was 
no reason, save want of comprehension of the 
state of public feeling, why the custom should 
have gone on so long. Here, again, it was 
probably not those who submitted to the ordeal 
who objected to it. Those who did object to it 
declined to submit to it. > 

Again, it is very desirable that the drill during 
the first few weeks of a man’s service should not 
be either excessive or very dull and mechanical. 
This fact is now thoroughly appreciated by many 
officers, and the most trying time of a soldier’s life 
is made much easier than it has hitherto been. It 
is probable that the very large waste of young 
soldiers will be sensibly abated by this wise re- 
laxation. 

THE UNCERTAINTY OF EMPLOYMENT ON DISCHARGE. 

There can be no doubt that the great obstacle to 
recruiting from a better class is the failure of our 
present system to provide certain employment for 
soldiers of good character on discharge. 

There is no need to dilate upon the subject. 
The absence of such an assurance not only may, 
but must affect recruiting ; and it must necessarily 
affect quality even more than quantity. The 
position of a soldier under the existing system is 
essentially precarious. Entering the Army at the 
age of eighteen, he passes into the Reserve at the 
age of twenty-five or twenty-seven, and as a reservist 
is still liable to be recalled t<;i the colours, a fact 
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which in itself imposes limitations upon his chances 
of obtaining employments Unless he has served 
in some special branch, the Engineers or one of 
the mounted corps, the soldier has, as a rule, learnt 
little which makes him specially fit for industrial 
work on re-entering civil life. 

Moreover, the Labour Organisations are exceed- 
ingly jealous of the competition of workers who 
have not passed through the regular phases of the 
trade, and the hand of the Trade Union is heavy 
against the ex-soldier.^ 

The position of the soldier on discharge would 
indeed be lamentable if he were compelled to 
depend solely on his own exertions, or upon the 
action of the State, to procure employment. For- 
tunately he has many and good friends. The 
Discharged Soldiers’ Aid Society, and other bodies 
of a similar kind, and, above all, the Regimental 
Associations managed by the officers and their 
friends, do splendid service in helping the soldier 
to obtain employment. The Government, too, 

^ A Committee lias recently been formed to inquire into tlie 
possibility of teaching soldiers a trade while seiwing. The idea is not 
a new one. The whole subject was raised some twenty years ago^, and 
a Committee appointed, as usual. As a result, turning-lathes and 
carpenters’ benches were served out to all units at home, and proper 
instructors were appointed. Sanguine persons expected valuable results, 
but were disappointed. The present writer well remembers a visit 
paid to xUdershot during this period. On asking for the colonel of a 
certain battalion he w^as informed that he was *^411 the workshop.” 
The colonel was indeed there, in his shirt-sleeves, making toys for the 
children ; but the private soldier, for Tvhose heneht the workshops 
had been instituted, was not there, and indeed did not frequent the 
workshop at all. The experiment failed, and under the existing con- 
ilitions was bound to fail. That it can be made to succeed, provided 
the conditions of barrack life are adapted to that object, any one 
who visits the Royal Marine Depot and barracks can see for himself. 
In these permanent homes of the Corps the men make their own boots 
and clothes, and execute the greater part of the barrack repairs. A 
certain number of men also have recently been trained to take 
charge of motor-cars. An inspection of the Emxdoyment Book ” at 
the headquarters of one of the Royal Marine Divisions is very instructive 
and encoui'aging. When the Army is willing to learn a lesson from 
the Marines, and to establish permanent headquarters for its units, it 
may hope to achieve the same success as the fortunate wearers of the 

Globe and Laurel/* ^ 
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does a little — far too little — in the way of appoint- 
ing ex- soldiers to places ui the Government offices. 
The result of the united efforts of these various 
agencies is considerably as may be judged from 
the following figures taken from the Eeport of the 
Inspector-General of Eecruiting for the year 1905 : 

■ m 

Number discharged to Reserve with “Ex- 
emplary,” “Very Good,” or “Good” 
characters . . . . . . 31,S21 

Number of men for whom employment has 

been found . . . ... 25,362 


niGHT, NOT pHARITY. 

But, though it is satisfactory to know that large 
numbers of soldiers actually find employment of 
some kind, it would be a grave mistake to suppose 
that employment provided in this manner seriously 
affects the recruiting problem. A self-respecting 
young man, or — -what in this case is even more 
important — the parents and guardians of a self- 
respecting young man are not wont to consider the 
chance of charity as a sufficiently sound foundation 
on which to construct the scheme of a life. The 
parents who decide to send their son into the 
Eoyal Navy, the Eoyal Marines, the Pohce, or the 
Constabulary know that, if he is well-conducted 
and takes reasonable pains to make himself efficient 
in his calling, he is provided for for life, and in his 
old age will occupy a position not without social 
distinction, and which he will be able to maintain 
out of the income he receives. The parents of a 
young man entering the Army might, if they were 
students of official statistics, become aware that 
the chances of their son achieving a satisfactory 
position and being provided for during hfe are 
considerable, and if they possessed this Icnowledge, 
they might elect to take the chance of his not being 
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one of the failures. Buf,the ordinary parent has 
not this knowledge, and, moreover, is only too 
often confronted with the fact that thousands of 
men do leave the Army for whom ijp provision 
is made, and who obtain no employment, or, at 
best, employment of a menial and unremunera- 
tive nature. Until this uncertainty is exchanged 
for the right to make a definite calculation, the 
Army will continue to suffer. Nor even if a 
change be made now will the relief be immediate 
or general. 

It is frequently made a matter of complaint 
by employers that men who leave the Army on 
discharge are ill-fitted, for employment, having 
neither the habit of work nor the intelligence 
which highly remunerative work requires. The 
charge is true, but the explanation is not far to 
seek. It is chiefly those who are improvident, and 
who are compelled to trust to chance for their 
future, who will enter an employment which affords 
no certain prospect.^ The men who go in are the 
men who come out, and thus a vicious circle is 
established ; the unfavourable opinion which is 
too often fonned of the capacity of the discharged 
soldier operates to prevent the entry of men who, 
were they to join the Service, would leave it much 
more fit for civil life than many of those who now 
pass into the Reserve. 

The moral of all which is that the recruiting 
question is intimately bound up with the question 
of the employment of men on discharge ; and that 
until young men entering the Army, or their 
parents, can count upon a ceitain fixed reward for 
the faithful performance of certain prescribed duties, 
the number of improvident and comparatively use- 

^ A Committee, mider tlie presidency of the Secretary to the War 
Office, was appointed by the Secretary of State for War in 1905 to 
inquire into the question of the employment of soldiers on discharge. 
The report has been presented since the present Government took 
office. It contains some valuable suggestions. 
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less men who enter the i]^rmy will continue to be 
undesirably large. 

This is not the place to describe the methods by 
which the vicious circle* to which we have referred 
can be broken and the requisite certainty be intro- 
duced into the soldier’s career, but the subject is 
dealt with at length elsewhere (Chapter VIII. ). In 
that chapter a method is indicated by which the 
problem of the employment of soldiers on discharge 
may be reduced to reasonable limits, and by which 
the Long-Service soldier of good character may be 
guaranteed a position as satisfactory as that of the 
Seaman, the Marine, and the Policeman. 

BABUACKS AND BARRACK I.IFE. 

The condition of our barracks is discussed at 
length elsewhere.^ There can be no doubt that in 
many respects they leave mnch to be desired, and 
that even as buildings they ai‘e unsatisfactory and 
unattractive, and the impression wdiich they make 
upon those wdio see them or visit them is not a 
good one. Improvements are, however, taking 
place, and, in time, these improvements wall un- 
doubtedly have their effect in raising the prestige 
of the Army as a profession in the eyes of those 
who have not, hitherto, been prepared to send their 
sons into its ranks. 

There is, howev’^er, much to be done inside tlie 
barracks as well as outside. It would be perfectly 
idle to expect great refinement or opportunities for 
privacy in barracks. There must alw-ays be a con- 
siderable amount of “rough-and-tumble” in the life 
of the young soldier. But here, again, it must be 
remembered that though every sensible and coura- 
geous young man will gladly put up with hardship, 
and will be perfectly content to “ rough it ” as far 
as the circumstances of his calling require, there is 

‘ See Cimpters XXVI.,, J&'II., XXVIII. 
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a point beyond which h§ toII not consent to go. 
If there be too marked a contrast between the 
amenities and decencies of the life which he is com- 
pelled to live as a soldier, ^nd those of the life to 
which he is accustomed as a civilian, Tiie will not 
become a soldier. No one who is acquainted with 
the details of barrack life can fail to be aware that 
in many instances the life in barracks is still very 
much what it was twenty years ago. There has 
been progress, but it has not been universal, and 
things are said, done, and endured in the barrack- 
room which undoubtedly give offence to those who 
are accustomed to a totally different habit of life. 
It is idle to say, as sqjne apologists do, that life 
in a barrack-room is, in the case of most young 
soldiers, more refined and more luxurious than that 
to which they have been accustomed in their own 
homes. This may be perfectly true, and yet be 
wholly irrelevant to the real issue. The point 
which has to be considered is not whether there are 
many men in the Army to whom a very rudi- 
mentary condition of comfort and decency is 
familiar and therefore tolerable, but whether the 
existence of this standard in the Army does not 
keep out of it many who, with great advantage to 
themselves and to the nation, might be in it. The 
subject is not one which it is easy to discuss without 
appearing vague on the one hand, or seeming to exag- 
gerate on the other. But the statements which have 
been made are made with knowledge, and are true. 
It is, therefore, most desirable that the process of 
improving and humanising life in bai-racks, which 
has already been begun, should proceed even more 
rapidly in the future than it has done in the past. 
The real friend or the real enemy of the recruiting 
sergeant is the discharged soldier. If he returns to 
civil life proud of the Service, and content with the 
conditions under which he lived, he will do more 
than any otiier agent ib popularise the Service. If, 
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on the other hand, he has ^tories to tell about the 
discomforts and the lack of decency m barrack life 
which produce feelings of disgust or contempt in 
the minds of his womankind, he will thereby become 
the centre of an ever- widening circle of unfriendli- 
ness towards the Army and towards the profession 
of a soldier. We have it in our power to ensure 
that every discharged soldier shall have a good 
word to say for the Service, It is obviously in 
the interest of the country to make certain that 
that power shall be exercised. 

boys’ BRIGADES AND THE ARMY. 

c 

An opinion is widely entertained and is fre- 
quently expressed to the effect that recruiting for 
the Army is stimulated by the existence of the 
Auxihary Forces and of various quasi-Military 
Institutions, such as Cadet Corps and Boys’ 
Brigades. Tliis view, however, is erroneous. So 
far from it being true that service in the Auxiliary 
Forces, or membership of any of the associations 
referred to, helps the recruiting for the Regular 
Army, the exact contrary is probably nearer the 
truth. That the Volunteers have taken many men 
from the Militia is beyond doubt ; in some cases 
the actual process of transfer can be observed, 
and there are instances in which as many as from 
300 to 400 men have been transferi’ed from a 
Militia battalion to a Volunteer battalion. Whether 
these transfers are in themselves desirable is a 
matter of opinion, but there appears to be no 
grmmd whatever for the view that the existence of 
the Volunteers assists recruiting for the Army. 
Still less is it true that the training of boys helps 
recruiting. That the training in itself is an excel- 
lent thing for the boys there can be little doubt, 
but it tends to keep young men fi-om the Army 
rather than to send them &to it. By the time 
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a boy who has joined onoiof these corps has arrived 
at the age of eighteen the novelty of soldiering has 
gone off, and drill and exercises have become tedious. 
This is true also to a cerlsain extent qf the Cadet 
Corps of the Public Schools, as well as of the 
Cadet Corps and Boys’ Brigades elsewhere. There 
seems no reason to believe that the existence of 
the School Volunteer Corps adds to the number of 
candidates for commissions. 

It is sometimes said that the War Office has 
been slow to recognise the peculiar position occupied 
by the Boys’ Brigades, and that if the authorities 
had shown themselves sympathetic, and endeavoured 
to suit Army conditions to the wishes of the boys, 
they might have obtained a large number of recruits 
from the Brigades. But in this, as in many other 
matters, the W ar Office has been somewhat hastily 
condemned. The conditions under which the Boys’ 
Brigades are raised are well known to the Army 
Council, and there is every disposition to meet their 
views as far as is consistent with the welfare of the 
Service. In 1904 it was suggested to the War 
Office that many recruits would join from the Boys’ 
Brigades provided that the age of entry was slightly 
reduced so as to bridge the period of unemploy- 
ment between discharge from the Brigade and 
entry into the Army, and that the sound training 
of the boys was recognised by a reduction in the 
severity of the preliminary drill. It was pointed 
out, with reason, that to compel recruits who had 
just left a well-trained and efficient “ Brigade ” to 
go through the whole of the recruit’s course was 
to impose much unnecessary drudgery. The Army 
Council accepted the view, and took immediate 
action. A letter was addressed to the officials 
of the principal Boys’ Brigades, in which it 
was stated that it was proposed to issue orders 
that Army recruits qnlisted from Boys’ Brigades 
should be specially treated and should be pushed 
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on as rapidly as possiHe in their drills after 
joining their units. The various Brigades were 
asked whether they would agree to assist the 
object aimed at by furisishing certificates shoving 
the classification of the lads as regards military 
efficiency and the amount of military training 
already received. * 

It is a remarkable fact that among the many 
organisations so appealed to, the Jewish Lads’ 
Brigade was the only one which expressed readi- 
ness to comply with this simple and reasonable 
request, and to assist the War Office in the 
manner proposed. 

THE COMPETITION OF THE AUXII.IAEY FORCES. 

It is not, however, only the influence of the 
Cadet Corps in keeping men out of the Regular 
Army which is detrimental to recruiting. The 
direct competition of the Auxiliar}’ Forces has 
to be reckoned with. The competition is natural 
enough, and as long as the country considers it 
expedient to maintain three or four different 
armies for different purposes, it would be un- 
reasonable to object that the maintenance of one 
interferes with the maintenance of another. That 
it should do so is, of course, inevitable. To use 
a homely phrase, “ we cannot both eat our cake 
and have it.” If w'^e are to maintain some 
400,000 men in the Militia, Volunteers, and 
Yeomanry, the Regular Army must be pro tanto 
deprived of the services of these men. But if 
we accept the situation, it is all the more in- 
cumbent upon the nation to insist upon some 
organisation which will make these various armies 
really one for the purposes of war. If it be 
true, as has so often been said by many high 
authorities, that the functipn of our Army is 
principally to fight battles ricross the sea, then 
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beyond question all thos^ soldiers who, by law, are 
confined to service in this country are a deduction 
from the effective strength of the Army. That 
some of them may, in the «vent of war, volunteer 
for service abroad is true, but there is ho evidence 
to show that the existence of units dedicated to 
home service cftily is a necessary condition precedent 
to volunteering on the part of those who desire 
to serve abi'oad in time of war. The existence of 
such bodies is no doubt of value in some ways, 
and possibly they lead some men to volunteer 
who would not otherwise have done so. But it 
must be remembered that dming the South African 
War, thousands enlisted who had never served 
before, and many of the best men merely joined 
the Auxiliary Forces for the purpose of complying 
with the regulations under which their employment 
was permitted. The results obtained from the 
maintenance of a great force confined to home 
service, though fairly satisfactory from some points 
of view, are certainly not such as will ever justify 
the creation of a large force solely for the purpose 
of producmg a small quota of soldiers in time of 
war. 

That the existence of the Auxiliary Forces does 
interfere with, and does not stimulate recruiting 
for the Regular Army is beyond doubt. If we 
are to rely upon our Regular Army alone in time 
of war, the interference is certainly to be regretted. 
If, on the other hand, we can so organise our 
Auxiliary Forces as to make them a true reinforce- 
ment of the Regular Army in time of war, and to 
ensure that their fighting efficiency shall be com- 
mensurate with the cost of their upkeep and with 
their numerical strength, we may then accept with 
equanimity the draft which they undoubtedly 
make upon the contingent which, but for their 
existence, might contribute many recruits to the 
Regular Army. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER' XVi: 

1. Tlie nation does not gft full value for the soHier'’s paj 
because — 

(а) Military service is still unpopular in many parts of the 
country. 

(б) The conditions under which recruiting is conducted have 
not been adapted to the conditions of the time. 

Tc) Employment on discharge is uncertain. 

(d) The conditions of the barracks, and of barrack life, 
are not in accordance with modern standards of comfort and 
decency. 

{e) The Auxiliary Forces compete with the Regular Army 
for recruits. 

The unpopulaxity of Army service has survived the 
reasons for it ; but it exists and must be reckoned with. 

3. Our recruiting methods are antiquated and capable of 
amendment. 

4. Our recruiting depots hre unattractive, and in some cases 
in a very bad condition. 

5. The uncertainty of employment on discharge is dis- 
advantageous to recruiting. 

6. The soldier values the certainty of employment more 
than the chance of charity. 

7. The condition of the barracks affects recruiting. 

8. The conditions of barrack life are still in many instances 
less favourable than the conditions of life outside. This fact 
is detrimental to recruiting. 

9. It is a fallacy to suppose that the Auxiliary Forces 
prove a direct assistance to the recruiting of the Regular 
Forces. 

10. The competition of the Auxiliary Forces with the 
Regular Forces is not to be regretted, provided the former 
are as valuable in war as the latter. 


" CHAPTER XVII 

THE WORKING OF THE LINKED- 
BATTALION SYSTEM 

THE HISTORY OP THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM. 

It is obvious that if the Regular Army be divided 
into two parts, of which the men composing the 
one are enlisted for Long Service and those who 
compose the other for Short Service, the Short- 
Service battalions cannot be utilised directly for 
the purpose of furnishing drafts for battalions 
serving abroad. A short-service soldier who leaves 
the colours after two years cannot be employed 
abroad in time of peace. It is evident, therefore, 
that the drafts for the foreign-service army must 
be obtained from within that army itself. By what 
method can this be accomplished ? At present, 
as far as the infantry is concerned, drafts are 
still furnished with much difficulty under the old 
linked-battalion system. It has already been 
made clear that, in the opinion of the author, 
this system cannot be maintained. That it still 
has supporters cannot be doubted ; but there are 
many who disapprove of it, and many more who 
have expressed themselves in favour of changes 
which must inevitably destroy it. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss the virtues 
or defects of the linked-battalion system, before pro- 
ceeding to inquire whether the retention of that 
system is compatibly with the conditions under 
which the Army «iust^ by universal admission, 

IGl 11 ■ 
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be maintained, it will be well to state shortly, 
for the benefit of those readers who have not 
made a close study of the technical side of 
Army problems, what fire linked-battalion system 
really is, how it came into existence, what were 
the purposes it was intended to serv^, and why its 
continuance has become incompatible with modern 
development. 

In the House of Commons and elsewhere, much 
energy has been expended in asserting or denying 
the excellence of the linked-battalion system. 
Public opinion has hitherto stood aside in a 
somewhat puzzled attitude, unwilling to form con- 
clusions with regard to a su*bject which has always 
been represented as highly technical, and capable 
of being dealt with by expert opinion only. As a 
matter of fact, the issue involved is not a highly 
technical one ; the p"os and cons of the argument 
can be stated in a manner intelligible to the 
layman, and judgment may be pronounced not 
upon purely professional points — which indeed are 
not really involved — but upon broad issues which 
are intelligible to any clear-thinking person. 

It was part of Lord Cardwell’s great scheme of 
reform that the whole of the Infantry of the Line 
should be grouped in regiments, each regiment 
composed of tw'o battalions.^ To each two-battalion 
regiment thus formed was assigned a regimental 
depot at which recruits were received, and at 
which they were given their elementary training. 
Mobilisation stores were kept at the depot, which 
was also utilised for the assembling and training 
of the Militia recruits. It was an essential part of 
Lord Cardwell’s original plan that the battalions 
thus linked should perform a definite and clearly 
defined function. In normal times one battalion 

^ The 60th Rifles and Rifle Brigade retained their four battalions ; the 
Cameron Highlanders^, in deference to its^ncient regimental traditions^ 
were left without a link^ but a second battalion bas since been added to 
this regiment. 
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was to serve abroad, the other was to remain at 
home ; the home battalion was to supply drafts 
of trained soldiers to the Jbreign battalion. Lord 
Cardwell foresaw that circumstances ^ould occa- 
sionally arise under which both battalions of the 
regiment would be abroad at the same time, and 
that when such an event occurred the ordinary 
system of supplying drafts would break down. 
He therefore sought to provide against this emer- 
gency by including in his scheme an arrangement 
for forming a third battalion whenever the two 
linked battalions were abroad at the same time. 
Unfortunately this wi§e arrangement was never 
carried into effect, ‘ and no proper provision has 
ever been made for supplying drafts in the event 
of both battalions being abroad. 

It is obvious that a system which depended 
absolutely upon the perpetual maintenance of the 
equality between the number of battalions abroad 
and at home respectively was one which was very 
liable to disturbance. It must be said, however, 
in favour of the modified Cardwell scheme that 
at the time of its adoption, and for some years 
afterwards, there was either a practical equality as 
between the number of battalions abroad and at 
home, or a preponderance of battalions at home — 
a condition of affairs which put no strain upon the 
system. 

“ PROAUSIONAL BATTALIONS ” AND “ SHOBT-TOUR ” 
BATTALIONS. 

As time went on, however, the conditions under 
which it was necessary to work the linked-battalion 
system underwent serious changes. Owing to a 
variety of causes, the number of battalions abroad 

exceeded the number at home, and, in order to 

<%• 

^ On a single occasion an jffetempt was made to gix’-e effect to tlie plan^ 
but it was abandoned^ and bas never been repeatefi* 
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meet the difficulty, various emergency measures 
were resorted to. “ Provisional battalions ” ^ were 
formed out of the ddbris of several regiments of 
which botlft battalions ^ere serving abroad. The 
arrangement offended against every canon of 
military ethics. The association of nien of different 
regiments under assorted officers could not be 
defended, and indeed never nas been defended, 
save as a pure emergency measure. It has always 
been so regarded. 

Another and much more mischievous expedient 
was, however, soon adopted. It became the custom 
to dispatch certain battalions on what was known 
as “ Short Tour.” A few’w’ords are necessary to 
explain the character of this proceeding, and the 
causes which led to its adoption. Owing to the 
distribution of the Army the essential balance 
between the battalions abroad and at home has 
been upset; more than half the battalions are re- 
quired for service abroad. It is therefore evident 
that one or more regiments must have both 
battalions serving abroad. But under the linked- 
battalion system it is essential that one battalion 
must be at home in order to furnish drafts for the 
foreign battalion. As a matter of fact, the batta- 
lion cannot remain at home. The difficulty has 
therefore been met in a highly original fashion. 
It is not possible to keep the second battalion at 
home because it is necessary to send it to Malta, 
to Gibraltar, or to Cape Town. But it is possible 
to pretend that it is at home, and this pretence has 
actually been made for a long succession of years. 
At one time a list was regularly printed in the 
War Office in which tiie names of battahons 
stationed as fa.r off as South Africa, North America, 
and the Mediterranean were preceded by a star 
referring to a note, which explained that the 

■ 1 Vulgarly, but not inaptiy, describe^ in tbe sei-vice as “ Rag-bag 
battalions/' 
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battalions in question to be “ regarded as being 
within the Home District.” This process of make- 
believe goes on at the present time; indeed, under 
the actual circumstances it^ continuance is inevit- 
able. A regiment has a battalion in India ; its 
linked battalion is at Malta or Gibraltar on “ Short 
Tour.” Being* on short tour, it is officially regarded 
as being at home; and being “at home,” it is 
called upon to fulfil the ordinary duties of a home 
battalion, and, what is much more important, is 
maintained on the same footing as an ordinary 
home battalion. 

It will be said that there is nothing objectionable 
about such an arrangement. It has, indeed, been 
officially declared that such a battalion may just as 
well be stationed in the Mediterranean, as at York 
or Colchester. 

But a very brief examination will serve to show 
the fallacy of any such assumption. Let us see 
what is the real condition of the battalion in the 
MediteiTanean, on “ Short Tour.” It is a battalion 
of some 700 rank and file. Its duty is that of 
a home battalion— namely, to furnish a constant 
supply of drafts to the battalion in India. These 
drafts are taken, and indeed must be taken, from 
the effective nucleus of the battalion — that is to 
say, from a body of men numbering 250 to 300 
who satisfy the requirements as to age and 
service.^ 

But if this were all, there would perhaps be little 
to complain of. Unfortunately it is not all, as will 
be apparent if we examine for a moment the 
composition of one of these battalions. 

The following table gives the actual composition 
of six battalions of infantry serving on Short Tour 
in July, 1906 ; — 

^ The men compOvSiiig an Indian draft must be over twenty years of 
age> must have had a certain amount of service^ and must have not less 
than three years to serve. 
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Str^gth of 
Rank and 

Numbers under — 

Unit 

File on 

1st duly, 
1906. 

\ € 

20 Years 
of Age. 

2 Years’ 
Service, 

1 Year’.s 
Service. 

- O'- 

Norfolk Regt., 2nd Batt. 

682 

‘ 118 

159 

' 85 

Royal Sussex Regt.^ 2nd Batt. 

. 752 

147 

283, 

79 

.Essex Regt., 2nd Batt. . 

709 

220 ^ 

355 

98 

Royal West Kent Regt.;, 1st 
Batt. .... 

692 

156 

247 

88 

Royal Munster Fusiliers^ 2nd 
Batt. . 

644 

198 

288 

106 

Rifle Brigade^ 1st Batt. . 

688 

90 

70 

— 


Note. — The numbers under one year’s service” are included in the 
under two years’ service/’ and a number of those under twenty 
years of age ” would be included in both these categories of service. 


Assuming that these battalions are required for 
active service, they will in each ease have to leave 
behind all men under twenty years of age, and at 
least 5 per cent, of the remainder. To make the 
battalions up to 960 they wiU require respectively : 


Norfolk Regiment, 2nd Battalion . . . 419 

Royal Sussex Regiment, 2nd Battalion . . 385 

Essex Regiment, 2nd Battalion . . . 500 

Royal West Kent Regiment, 1st Battalion . 450 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, 2nd Battalion . 536 
Rifle Brigade, 1st Battalion .... 391 


If, however, there were no time to ship the 
useless men back to England and to send out 
reservists in their place, the battalions would go 
to the front at the following strengths: — 


Norfolk Regiment 

. . 531 

Royal Sussex Regiment. 

. 575 

Essex Regiment . . * 

. 465 

Royal West Kent Regiment . 

. 510 

Royal Munster Fusiliers , 

. 424 

Rifle Brigade 

. 569 


How dangerous this system is, when applied to 
battalions quartered in our Mediterranean fortresses, 
it is easy to see. These fortresses are practically 
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places (Parmes, from which troops are dispatched 
in case of emergency \o any threatened point. 
How utterly unfit the Short-Tour battalions are 
to fulfil this purpose has-been made apparent. 

THE EQUILIBUIUM BETWEEN BATTALIONS ABROAD 
AND AT HOME. 

It is evident, therefore, that the effective working 
of the linked-battalion system depends upon the 
maintenance of the conditions which existed at 
the time of its establishment — namely, an exact 
correspondence between the number of battalions 
at home and abroa4, respectively. Emergency 
measures such as the establishment of Depot 
battalions, and make-believe such as is involved 
in the system of Short-Tour battalions, are unsatis- 
factory, extravagant, and, above ail, incompatible 
with fighting efficiency. 

But, if it be true that the successful working of 
the linked-battalion system is conditional upon the 
perpetual maintenance of an equilibrium between 
units abroad and at home, and if, at the same time, 
it is evident that an equilibrium cannot be main- 
tained, clearly the linked-battahon system must be 
abandoned. For it can scarcely be doubted that, 
whatever scheme of army organisation be adopted 
in the future, a system of which the rigid main- 
tenance of an equal number of battalions at home 
and abroad is an essential feature, is inadmissible 
and cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of our military problem. 

It has, indeed, been contended in some quailers 
that the linked-battalion system possesses an 
inlierent excellence as furnishing a training school, 
and is essentially superior to any other as a means 
for turning out efficient soldiers. It has been 
suggested that so great are these advantages, and 
so indissolubly arq^'they attached to the system, 
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that a plan, undesirable frpm the point of view of 
organisation or economy, should be preserved by 
artificial aid, if necessary, on the ground of its 
value to th^ Army as a. fighting machine. 

This proposition has been put forward on such 
high authority that it demands, and will receive, 
special examination. An attempt wiB be made to 
show that there is no foundation whatever for the 
belief that the hnked-battahon system is necessary 
to the production of good soldiers. But before 
dealing with this aspect of the question it will be 
convenient to inquire whether the conditions which 
are essential to the proper working of the linked- 
battahon system can, or ought to, continue in 
the future. 

Is it, or is it not desirable that there should always 
be an equal number of units at home and abroad ? 
There can be but one answer. It is not desirable. 

In the first place there is obviously nothing 
essential, nothing which conforms to a general 
principle in such a distribution. 

The number of battalions maintained abroad in 
time of peace depends upon policy. As the con- 
ditions which regulate policy change from year 
to year, and almost from day to day, the pohcy 
itself must change. 

It may be right and proper to-day to maintain 
fifty-two battalions of Infantry in India and thirty- 
five in the Colonies and Egypt. To-morrow, it 
may be equally right and proper to increase or to 
diminish the number. 

The number of battahons maintained at home, in 
time of peace, depends upon considerations totally 
different from those which govei-n the distribution 
of the battalions abroad. 

The number at home is, or ought to be, regulated 
by two main considerations. In the first place, a 
sufficient number of units must be kept at home to 
allow of a circulation. It wowld be inexpedient. 
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even if it were possible,, to keep British troops 
permanently in India, South Africa, or the 
Mediterranean. Moreover, if such a system were 
permissible in the case of the private ^oldiers, it 
would be impossible in the case of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers with whom the Army 
is the profession of a lifetime. The question of 
the exact proportion which the troops at home 
must bear to those abroad, in order to provide for 
this circulation, depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances which need not be discussed here.^ 

There is, however, a second and not less im- 
portant consideration which regulates, or ought to 
regulate, the number of mnits maintained at home 
in time of peace. 

The contingency of war must be provided for ; 
and the first demand in time of war will be for an 
immense addition to the effectives provided for the 
ordinary peace garrison of the Empire. It has 
been demonstrated elsewhere, and the fact is, 
indeed, beyond dispute, that this great addition 
can only be secured by the creation of a large 
trained Reserve. The men composing this Reserve 
must have had a certain amount of training with 
the colours ; but this training must be short, and it 
must be at home. 

In whatever- units these men are trained, whether 
they are attached for a time to the battalions 
destined to proceed abroad, or whether they are 
trained as the Militia now are, in separate units, 
they are, emphatically, not part of the peace garrison 
of the Empire, and the considerations which decide 
the numbers and distribution of that peace garrison 
ought not to affect the Reserve-making units. 

^ The point is dealt with in Chapter VI. But that^ in order to 
provide for such circulation there must he a certain number of battalions 
at home in peace time^ is indisputable. That these battalions must be 
composed of men engaged on the same terms of service as those whose 
places they are intended to take in India or elsewhere, is a corollary 
of the preceding propositions 
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It is evident, for the reasons that have just 
been given, that there “is no essential connection 
between the policy which regulates the number of 
units required for service abroad in time of peace, 
and that *which dictates the number of units or 
cadres to be maintained at home in time of peace, 
in preparation for the outbreak of war. 

THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM IS NOT ESSENTIAL 
TO THE SUPPLY OF DRAFTS. 

It is clear, then, that we may proceed to examine 
the numbers and distribution of the peace garrison 
upon its merits, and ap,art from complications 
arising from the consideration of the War Army, 
and the War Reserves. Having thus freed the 
question from extraneous matter, we are in a 
position to answer the question whether the main- 
tenance of an equilibrium between battalions at 
home and abroad — an equilibrium which is the 
condition precedent to the proper working of the 
linked-battahon system — is essential or desirable. 

That it is essential can only be proved by demon- 
strating (1) that the supply of drafts to battalions 
abroad can be furnished by no other means ; (2) 
That the policy of the Empire will always require 
an exact correspondence between the number of 
units abroad and at home. 

That the drafts can be supplied by another 
system, namely, that of Depots as opposed to 
Linked Battalions, it is proposed to show. That the 
policy of the Empire wiU always require the main- 
tenance of an equilibrium of units is a proposition 
which scarcely requires examination to demonstrate 
its absurdity. So far from the policy of the 
Empire requiring the maintenance of such an 
equilibrium, the history of the last twenty years has 
made it abundantly evident that such an equilibrium 
is never reached save by aCjjident ; that it is not 
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essential, but is opposed to the military interests of 
the Empire ; and mat at mo period has its attain- 
ment been more distant than at the present time. 

But if the system be not it may be 

desirable. If it could be sliowB that tile cause of 
economy and the interests of efficiency were alike 
served by the perpetuation of the linked-battalion 
system, there would certainly be a strong motive for 
hesitation before abandoning a plan which, however 
illogical, however inflexible and ill-adapted to our 
political needs, nevertheless saved money and gave 
us good soldiers. 

In the following chapter some reasons will be 
given for the belief that not only is the linked- 
battalion system for the purpose of drafting not 
essential, but that it is exceedingly costly, and has, 
moreover, no military advantages to recommend it. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XVII. 

1, If the Army be divided into two parts, viz., ^^Long- 
Service**'* and “Short-Service,**’ the liiiked-battalion system 
cannot be relied upon to furnish drafts. 

The linked-battalion system as designed by Lord 
Cardwell has never been carried into effect. 

3, The successful working of the linked-battalion system 
for the purpose of drafting depends upon the maintenance of 
an equilibrium between battalions abroad and battalions at 
home. That equilibrium has long ceased to exist, and cannot 
be restored without greatly adding to the cost of the Army. 

4j. The attempt to make the system work by means of 
“ Short-Tour ’** battalions is greatly to be deprecated. 

5. It is not desirable in the interests of the Army or of 
economy that an equilibrium should be maintained between 
the battalions abroad and at home. 

6. The maintenance of the linked-battalion system not 
only involves great expense, but produces a wholly inadequate 
Reserve. 

7. The linked-battalion system is not essential to the 
provision of drafts. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LINKED-B ATT ALIGN SYSTEM 
AND THE DEPOT SYSTEM COMPARED 

THE “ WASTE ” OF A BATTALION. 

f 

W HATEVER changes may be made in the organi- 
sation of the Army, the duty of furnishing drafts “ 
for the battalions abroad wiU always remain to be 
fulfilled. A battalion which proceeds to India a 
thousand strong wiU lose a certain proportion of its 
men each year. The actual number wiU depend 
upon a variety of considerations. It wiU be 
affected in the first place by the term of enlistnient. 
In a battalion in which all the men are enlisted for 
nine years there will be a normal exodus to the 
Reserve of one-ninth of the battahon in each year. 
But to the normal outgoing must be added the 
number of men who die, are invalided, or purchase 
their discharge during the year. Against these 
various losses must be set the small number of men 
who extend their service on promotion or other- 
wise. These men would in the ordinary course 
have passed to the Reserve, and their retention 
with the colours for twelve or twenty-one years 
affects the figures of annual loss to a slight extent. 

The resultant of these various causes represents 
the annual waste of a battalion. It is this waste 
that has to be made good by drafts. How these 
drafts can best be furnished is, as has been 
indicated, a matter of controversy. 
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The issue practically lies between two sources of 
supply, the Linked Battalion and the Large Depot. 
It is proposed in this chapter to examine in some 
detail the merits of the two* systems. ^ 

It will be well to state exactly what it is that is 
required from the source of supply, and this can 
be most conveniently illustrated by the use of an 
example. 

The following figures give the average waste of 
a battalion serving in India under the seven-years’ 
system : — 

Waste due to — 


Death . . . . 

. 15 

Invaliding . . . 

. SO 

Miscellaneous, prisoners, etc. . 

. 12 

To Army Reserve . . . 

. 103 

Time expired . . . . 

5 


165 


THE REDUCTION OF “WASTE.” 

The figures are representative; that is to say 
they fairly represent the ordinary average under 
the conditions stated. 

There is, however, no reason why they should 
not be reduced. 

Every year added to the period of enlistment 
obviously diminishes the normal annual waste. In 
a battalion enlisted for seven years, the normal 
waste is one-seventh of the whole. An extension 
of the term of enlistment to nine years reduces 
the figure to one-ninth. The recent introduction 
of a nine-years’ period of enlistment must, there- 
fore, tend to diminish the rate of waste in bat- 
talions serving abroad. 

Another influence is acting in the same direction. 
The great improvement in the health of the troops 
is beginning to tel? its tale, and there is every 
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reason to hope that tSe rates of mortality and 
invahding will continue to diminish.^ 

All these causes combined must inevitably 
reduce thi waste, and diminish the demand for 
drafts. One hundred and sixty-five will cease to 
be an average figure. What the factual average 
may ultimately come down to it is impossible to 
forecast with absolute accuracy, but it may safely 
be said that the annual draft for a battahon of 
960 men serving in India on a nine-years’ engage- 
ment ought not to exceed 135.^ 

COLONIAL DKAI’TS— THE QUESTION OP AGE. 

The drafts for Colonial battalions will necessarily 
be smaller. The establishment of these battalions 
is 760 as compared with 960 in India, and the 
invaliding rate is somewhat less. It would pro- 
bably be safe to calculate the necessary draft for 
a Colonial battalion of 760 men at 110. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
question of draft-supply is not one of numbers 
only. The men composing an Indian draft must 
be twenty years of age, and ought to have at 
least four years to serve. The same rule should 
apply to battalions in the Colonies, but as has 
already been pointed out, the illegitimate use of 
the “ Short-Tour ” system has resulted in the 
dispatch of thousands of young men to the 
Colonies who are under twenty years of age 
and who have less than one year to serve.® 

* The statistics of health of the Indian Army for 1904 recently 
published^, confirai this sanguine view. Under one item alone^ viz.^, 
admissions to hospital for malaria^ the decrease in admissions may 
be said to have added 2^000 men to the strength of the white Army 
in India. The figures for 1206 show a further improvement. 

® It will probably he considerably less. 

^ Owing to the introduction of universal three years’ enlistment^ 
it became necessary to dispatch thousands of young soldiers to India 
and the Colonies who had less than eighteen months to serve with the 
colours. This unfortunate practice will ^ase when the whole of the 
three*'years men have passed into the Eeserve or extended. 
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There can be no doubt that under a proper 
system the Colonial drafts ought to sa.tisfy the same 
conditions as to age and service as are required in 
the case of the drafts for India, ^ 

The explanation which has just been given will 
suffice to shovj; what the real nature of the draft 
problem is. li may be stated as follows : — 

THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 

To furnish annually sufficient men of twenty 
years of age and with four years to serve to make 
up the waste of the Infantry in — 

(a) India ; , 

(b) The Colonies and Egypt. 

Assuming the drafts required to be 135 per 
battalion for India, and 110 per battalion for the 
Colonies, the figures are as follows 

BATTALION DRAFTS. 

India . . . . 52 x 135 = 7,020 men. 

Colonies . . . 35 x 110 = 3,850 men. 

These 10,870 men can be supplied from one of 
two sources — from Linked Battalions, or from 
Large Depots. 

LINKED BATTALIONS AS DRAFT-PRODUCERS. 

Let us first examine the linked battalion which 
is the existing source of supply. What is the 
machinery which is considered necessary to furnish 
the annual contingent of 10,870 men ? 

Let us take a concrete example. 

The Blankshire Regiment has two battalions, the 
1st Battalion is in India, and has an establishment 
of 960 rank and file. It requires an annual draft 
of 135 men. The 2nd Battalion is at home. It 
has an establishment of one lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, eight captains,* eight subalterns, and an 
establishment of 750%ien. 
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It occupies a large •barrack at Aldershot, or 
elsewhere. It has its band and drums, and aU 
the paraphernalia appropriate to a real regiment. 
But in a4dition to the battalion there is also the 
Regimental Depot. This is a large establishment 
in or in the neighbourhood of a provincial town. 

It covers in some cases eight of ten acres of * 
ground; it has a permanent establishment of 68 
men, with a number of recruits varying from 70 
to 100. It is maintained primarily for the purpose 
of collecting and forwarding recruits to the two 
Line battalions, but it has also certain functions in 
connection with mobilisation and the training of 
Militia recruits. To this <iepot the recruits for the 
Line Regiment are sent on enlistment ; and here 
they go through a three months’ prehminary drill 
before joining the battahon. 

The depot, as a rule, is a forlorn spot. The 
numbers under instruction vary from day to day ; 
the boys are necessarily in various stages of training. 
Side by side with the Line recruits are the Militie 
recruits, who are usually drilled in another part of 
the same barrack-yard, and who, under constant 
pressure from the non-commissioned officers, are 
daily passing over from their own squad .and 
joining that of their somewhat more favoured 
companions. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the staff of these little depots is representative 
of aU that is best among the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks of the Army. There is 
indeed a natural tendency to relegate to these 
depressing and ill-equipped institutions officers and 
non-commissioned officers who are not specially 
required at the headquarters of their regiments. 
There are many exceptions to this rule, but the 
tendency is a natural one, and cannot always be 
resisted. 

After three months’ preliminary instruction in 
the regimental depot the necruit is parsed on to 
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the home battalion, whei!;e he is fitted in as •well 
as circumstances permit into the daily life of the 
battahon. How ill he often fits, and how difficult 
it is to deal with a battalioii in a constant state of 
flux, those wffio are acquainted with the condition 
of many of the Infantry units at home are well 
aware. ’ 

Having now joined the home battalion the 
recruit remains in it for a period which varies 
from six months to two years. The date of his 
dispatch on draft depends upon a number of 
circumstances which cannot be calculated in ad- 
vance with any certainty — ^the age of the individual 
recruit, the date of his enlistment, and the length 
of his engagement, the station of the 1st Bat- 
talion, its strength, and its invaliding rate all 
affect the calculation.^ 

T-wice in the year the battalion is called upon 
for a draft, and when the second draft has been 
dispatched the remainder is often a thing of shreds 
and patches, a mere simulacrum of a fighting unit. 

WAK EFFICIENCY OF THE ITNKED-BATTALION 
SYSTEM. 

It has been suggested in defence of this elaboi-ate 
method of supplying drafts that the home battalion 
with its depot “ contrives a double debt to pay,” 
and that, in addition to furnishing the drafo, it 
provides a fighting battalion in case of war. In 
a sense this is true, but, as will be seen, the price 
paid for the article is extraordinarily high, and the 
article produced is scarcely worth the expenditure. 

Let us take the case of a battalion at home 
which has dispatched its drafts, and which is called 
upon during the next two or three months to take 

^ As has been pointed out, if the battalion is in the CoioniesS the 
recruit may be dispatched within a few months after joining the home 
battalion. « 
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the field. Here are the figures which show the 
composition of such a battalion : 


Strength of battalion 

Less men under 20 years of age 

240 

750 

„ draft . . 

165 

405 




Deduct 5 % sick and other 

: # 


casualties , , . , 

17 

17 



828 

Required to fill up to war streng 

fh . 

632 





To enable the battalion to take the field, it must 
draw 682 men from the Reserve. Then, and not 
till then, will it be fit for war. If by such a pro- 
cess alone drafts could be furnished and battahons 
be prepared for the field, this costly and elaborate 
process would be inevitable, however undesirable. 
But that the system is not necessary for either 
purpose is certain, as will shortly be shown, 

COST or THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM. 

Meanwhile it must be clearly understood that in 
order to furnish an annual draft which ought not 
to exceed 135 men the Linked-Battalion system 
imposes upon the eoimtry the upkeep of an 
Infantry Barrack, a Depot, a full staff of officers, 
band, drums, depot staff, and rank and file, some 
eight or nine hundred men in all, of wffiom some 
six or seven htmdred are altogether superfluous 
as far as the furnishing of drafts is concerned. 

LARGE DEPOTS, 

Is there an alternative to this apparently costly 
system? It has already been pointed out that 
there is an alternative, and that it is to be found 
in the adoption of \h& Large Depot for the training 
of recruits. Three examples of large depots for 
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the training of infantr;^ recruits already exist, 
namely, Walmer (Royal Marines), Caterham 
(Brigade of Guards), Winchester (60th Rifles and 
Rifle Brigade). ^ 

In each of these a large number of recruits are 
always under training, at Winchester for three 
months, at C«,terham for three months, and at 
Walmer for eight months. 

The Winchester Depot supplies eight battalions, 
that at Caterham ten battalions, and the Walmer 
Depot the whole of the Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, 20,000 in number. 

The cheapest, and in many respects the best of 
the three, is the Waln^er Depot. The establish- 
ment is on a large scale, the appliances of all kinds 
are ample, and the staff is carefully selected for the 
special work with which its members are charged. 
The excellence of the staff, however, is scarcely 
less noticeable at Winchester and Caterham. It is 
natural that this should be so, for it is easy to 
select the best officers for such highly important 
work, whereas selection for an ordinary Line 
Infantry Depot is rarely regarded as promotion. 

The training of recruits is a great art, and re- 
quires highly qualified officers and non-commissioned 
officers for its performance. Such officers are, as 
a rule, selected for the depots that have been 
mentioned, and the admirable result of tlieir work 
is apparent to any one who visits the scene of their 
labours. That large depots providing for the wants 
of several battahons can be maintained, and can be 
so conducted as to turn out an exceedingly good 
type of soldier is apparent. No one who has ever 
had the opportunity of comparing the atmosphere 
and routine of the three depots referred to with 
those of the ordinary regimental depot can have any 
doubt as to the immense superiority of the former. 
It is, indeed, ine^dtable that there should be such 
a superiority. Concegicration, specialisation, method, 
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and a lively and interesl^g course of instruction 
are the conditions of success in military as in all 
other education. 

But it not sufficient for the present purpose 
to prove tliat large depots can be maintained with 
advantage as regards the actual training of the 
recruits. It is necessary for the argument to show 
that such depots can and ought to be made the 
source of supply for battalions serving abroad. 

NUMBEllS llEQUIRED UNDER THE DEPOT SYSTEM. 

We have seen that the average waste of a bat- 
talion of 960 men enhsted for nine years and serving 
in India ought to be about 135, and of a similar 
battalion of 7 60 serving in the Colonies, 110. Under 
the Linked-Battalion system it is necessary, as we 
know, to maintain a double establishment consisting 
of barracks and depot and a force of some 880 to 
900 men. What is the number required if a 
Depot be substituted for the Linked Battalion, and 
if recruits are transferred direct from such depot 
to the battalion in which it is intended they shall 
serve? The answer obviously depends upon the 
duration of the depot service. If the period of 
service at the depot be three months only, the 
actual arithmetical result is that one-fourth of the 
annual draft must be at the depot at one time. 
This number four times renewed will furnish the 
year’s recruits. In other words, the number 
absolutely required at the depot at any given time 
in order to furnish the draft for the Indian 
battalion will be 34 ; for the Colonial battalion, 28. 

THE AGE DIEEICULTY AND ITS SOLUTION. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in 
practice this very small number of men would 
suffice to meet the full demajids of the battalion. 
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AGE DIFI^IGULTY 

Various factors unite to disturb the calculation 
made above. The drafts are not all dispatched at 
equal intervals throughout the year. The Indian 
draft season is limited to the period between 
October and March. Waste must be taken into 
consideration, ^and, above all, the question of age 
must be considered and allowed for. 

If the depot were to be used merely for the 
supply of drafts to a battalion at home, the figures 
given above would require very little modification, 
and 34 men renewed four times in the year would, 
with some additions for waste, serve to keep up 
a battalion of 960 men. The Royal Marine Depot 
is practically in this position, for the recruits go 
to their respective Divisions as soon as they have 
finished the prescribed course. 

But it would be impossible to assimilate the 
practice of the Army to that of the Marines. 
The rule which forbids the dispatch of men under 
twenty years of age to India is a wise one, based on 
much experience, and not to be lightly set aside. 
That it is incapable of modification need not be 
asserted. High authorities have already been found 
to contend that the improvement in sanitary con- 
ditions in India and the multiplication of Hill 
Stations would justify the Army Council in sending 
young men of nineteen and a half or even of 
nineteen years of age to India. If it be decided 
to take this step, the age diffieulty practically 
vanishes. But even if the present rule be main- 
tained, and if no soldiers are allowed to serve in 
India who have not reached the full age of twenty, 
the difficulty may still be surmounted. 

It has been shown that the true annual infantry 
draft for India ought to be about 7,000 men. It 
is conceded that these men ought to be twenty 
years of age when they reach their destination. But 
Infantry recruits are taken, and are rightly taken, at 
the age of eighteen.* A boy enlisted at that age 
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and. sent direct to the depot 'W’ill emerge from the 
depot at the age of eighteen years and three months, 
and twenty-one months must elapse before he is 
qualified lor Indian service. This difficulty is at 
present met by the Linked-Battalion system. The 
boy on leaving the regimental depot is sent to the 
home battalion, whence he is transferred, on reach- 
ing the prescribed age, to the Indian battalion. 

But the difficulty is more apparent than real. 
It is true that a limited number of recruits join 
at the exact age of eighteen, but the vast majority 
are over that age. In 1904' the number of 
recruits who were nineteen years of age and 
upwards on enlistment was 21,488. This total is 
sufficient to meet the whole of the Indian require- 
ments.^ If, however, the period of training at the 
depot be extended from three to six months, the 
problem is still further simplified. Such an exten- 
sion, it must be remembered, involves no additional 
cost. The cost of upkeep of a recruit in a depot 
is less than that of a soldier in a battalion. If, 
therefore, the six-months’ term be adopted, all 
recruits who are nineteen years and three months 
old on enlistment will be available for Indian drafts.® 

HOME AND COLONIAL DBAFTS. 

The question of the supply of drafts for the 
Colonial battalions presents few difficulties. It is 
desirable, but it is not absolutely essential, that a 

^ The last year in which ■Shoi’t-Service enlistment for the Infantry 
was open. 

^ These figures must not be regarded as being more than approxi- 
mately correct ; the actual calculation is a complicated one. The fact 
that Indian drafts can only be dispatched during a portion of the year 
has to he taken into account. Making all allowances^ however^, for 
this and other disturbing causes^ the fact remains that if it be desired 
to furnish the Indian drafts from depots^, that object can be achieved. 

® It is assumed that three months are allowed for passage to India 
and establishment in the new station^ and for the margin which is 
always permissible where the dates run very close. If and when the 
strict rule with regard to age is modifiedfdn the case of Indian service^, 
a very much larger number of recruits -woeH at once become available. 
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strict age limit should Ite imposed, and the great 
majority of the recruits in a depot will always be fit 
for dispatch to a battalion in South Africa or the 
Mediterranean after six months’ traiifing in the 
depot. 

To the battalions at home the recruits can, of 
course, be sent at any time. In their case a 
three-months’ training will doubtless suffice, and 
the adoption of this short period for these men will 
tend to reduce the size, and consequently the cost, 
of the entire depot. 

It wiU be seen therefore that, while the estab- 
lishment of large de;pots is favourable to the 
training of recruits and immensely reduces the cost 
of the Army, it is not incompatible with the regular 
dispatch of recruits of full age to India, 

THE ARGUMENT AGAINST DEPOT TRAINING 
EXAMINED. 

So far, therefore, the argument seems to be 
overwhelmingly in favour of the system of Large 
Depots, as opposed to that of Linked Battalions. 
But before this conclusion is accepted, it is neces- 
sary to examine a plea which has been made on 
behalf of the Linked-Battahon system which merits 
most respectful attention on account of the high 
authority of those who have been made responsible 
for it. 

Speaking on the question of the respective 
merits of the Depot system and the Linked- 
Battalion system, the Secretary of State for War 
informed the House of Commons ^ that both 
Lord Roberts and Sir Evelyn Wood approved of 
the linked battalions, and had given their opinions 
to the effect that “ a depot was not to be compared 
to a battalion in the matter of producing trained 
troops for service abroad.” 

MSth Marcli^ 1906, 
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A system which is sponsored by Lord Roberts 
and Sir Evelyn Wood would at first sight seem 
to be beyond criticism. If these two distinguished 
soldiers, after long and full experience, had come 
to the conclusion that the soldier trained under 
the Linked-Battalion system was a better product 
and more serviceable for war than the soldier 
trained in a large depot, it would, indeed, savour 
of presumption to question such a judgment from 
such an authority. 

But a little consideration wiU suffice to show 
that there must be a confusion at some stage in 
the process which led to the Secretary of State’s 
pronouncement. • 

In order that Lord Roberts or Sir Evelyn Wood 
should be able to pronounce a final and irrefutable 
judgment upon the value of the respective types of 
recruits, it is ob\dously necessary that they should 
have had experience of both, and, as the result of 
that experience, should have decided in favour of 
one. But it is a simple matter of fact that neither 
of the officers in question ever has enjoyed this 
opportunity. 

For thirty-five years no Line-Infantry soldiers 
have been trained otherwise than under the Linked- 
Battalion system. Prior to 1870, no soldier was 
trained under the Depot system which it is proposed 
to establish. 

This general statement requires, perhaps, one 
slight modification. For many years past the 
Royal Marines have been trained at a large depot 
and transferred thence to their divisions. The 
Marines belong to the Navy, and Lord Roberts 
and Sir Evelyn Wood may not have taken them 
into consideration when speaking of the Army. 
Such was probably the case, for even the most 
ardent admirer of our existing military system 
would hardly question the excellence of the rank 
and file of the Marines, or suggest that in peace 
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or war they show any marked inferiority to the 
average Line battalions. 

But apart from the Marines, there are no British 
Infantry soldiers who have been traiaed under 
the proposed system, and there never have been.^ 
Fifty years ago, it is true, there were a certain 
number of four-company battalions known as 
“ depot battalions,” which dragged out an obscure 
and undistinguished existence in certain remote 
stations. They were the worst developments of a 
faulty system. They were done away with, as they 
deserved to be ; but they bore not the slightest 
resemblance in composition, duties, or objects to 
the Walmer Depot or to the Infantry depots which 
it is proposed to establish in lieu of the linked 
battalions. It is clear, therefore, that the un- 
favourable judgment which, we are told, has been 
pronounced upon the depot-trained soldier is not, 
and cannot be based upon experience. 

THE “ DETOT-TRAIKED SOLDIER.” 

It is evident from the expressions used by those 
who champion the Linked-Battalion system that the 
point to which they attach the greatest importance 
is the fact that the soldier has received his training 
in a battalion, and not in a mixed depot. 

This view, which has often found expression, is 
really based upon a confusion of thought. Every 
Infantry soldier at the present time is trained in 
a depot, and goes thence to a battalion. Precisely 
the same thing will happen under the Depot system, 
subject to these two important differences: the 
depot will be a good one instead of a bad one, and 
the. battalion to which he goes will be his own. 
Few people realise that, for the great majority of 
Infantry recruits, the battalion to which he goes 

^ Tlfi§ depots at Caterliam and Wincliester are similar to but not 
identical with the depots p:ftposed. 
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after leaving the regimerital depot is merely a stage 
unnecessarily interpolated in his military career. 
He remains Avith the battalion for a space of time 
varying ffom a few weeks to eighteen months, 
and every year the tendency is in the direction of 
shortening the average period. Scarcely has he 
begun to know his officers and his comrades, than 
he is dispatched to the other end of the world, 
where he at length finds his real haven — ^the 
battalion with which he is to serve for seven or 
eight years, with which he is to fight, and from 
which he will take his discharge.* 

It AviU be seen, therefore, that while there has, 
hitherto, been no opportunity of comparing the 
product of the linked battalion with that of the 
large depot, as it is proposed to establish it, there 
are strong prhna facie reasons for believing that 
the latter will certainly not be inferior to the 
former in training or in fighting efficiency. 

It is, indeed, somewhat singular that any doubt 
should have been thrown upon the value of large 
depots as schools of instruction and training, for it 
is no exaggeration to say that the best fighting 
material at the disposal of the nation is produced, 
almost without exception, by such institutions. 

The seamen of the Navy are trained together 
as boys in large depots. The stokers, the men 
of the best physique and the best conducted in 
the Navy, are trained in depots ; so are the Royal 
Marine Artillery and the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. The Guards are trained in a large depot 
which supphes four separate regiments, and ten 
battalions. The 60 th Rifles and Rifle Brigade are 
supplied from an eight-battalion depot. The 
Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, and the 
Army Service Corps are in the same position. 

,, , ^ The greater the disproportion betweea^he number of troops abroad 
and at home— in other words> the greater the reduction at home — the 
shorter will be the as^'erage term of seryicy^ for the recruit in the home 
battalion. 
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In accordance with the’^ nnanimous recommenda- 
tion of a very strong Committee, the Large-Depot 
system is to be applied to the whole of the Cavalry. 
The Infantry of the Line alone are still compelled 
to go through the unsatisfactory stage of three 
months’ training in an ill-equipped, ill-manned 
depot from which all the conditions which con- 
tinue to make such places as Walmer and Cater- 
ham valuable must perforce be absent.^ 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XVIIL 

1. The “ waste of a battalion is dependent upon — 

(a) Length of service ; 

(b) The amount of mortality and invaliding; 

(c) The amount of promotion and extension. 

% The average annual waste of a seven-years’ battalion 
in India has hitherto been 165. 

3. The rate of waste may be reduced. 

4. The question of drafts is complicated by age require- 
ments. 

5. The true draft requirements for India, and the Colonies 
and Egypt are respectively 7,020 and 3,850 (Infantry only). 

6. Drafts may be furnished by a small depot and a linked 
battalion, or by a large depot. 

7. The linked battalion and depot involve a personnel of 
880 to 900 men. 

The large depot requires a much smaller personnel per 
battalion. 

8. The contention that the recruit furnished by the Linked- 
Battalion system is more efficient than the recruit furnished 
by a large depot is based on a fallacy. 

9. The Linked-Battalion system is necessarily much more 
expensive than the Large-Depot system, 

^ It is sometimes suggested that it is impossible, with due regard 
to the interests of the Service, to combine the recruits of various 
regiments for purposes of common instruction. The facts cited above 
are enough to show that this difficulty does not exist in the Guards 
or ill tlie Artillery ; nor, as a matter of fact, does it exist in the 
Infantry. The instruction given at Newcastle is certainly not inferior 
to that given at Oxford, although at Newcastle there is a joint depot 
of the four battalions of the Northumberland Fusiliers and the two 
battalions of the Burbam Light Infantry ; whereas the little depot at 
Oxford serves the two battalions of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry only. 
The double depot at Liehtiald is one of the best^ not one of the worst. 
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10. The soldier can be better trained in a large depot than 
in a small one. 

11. The question of age need not interfere with the sub- 
stitution of^large depots for linked battalions and small 
depots. 

The number of Infantry recruits enlisted at nineteen years 
of age and upwards is sufficient to furnish th^ Indian drafts, 

12. The age difficulty is slight in the case of Colonial 
drafts, and does, not exist in the case of battalions at home. 

18. There is no foundation for the argument that recruits 
trained in a large depot are inefficient. The best men in 
both services are trained in such depots. 


t 




CHAPTER XIX 

THE MILITIA: PART I 

THE MILITIA REPRESENTS THE OLD TERRITORIAL 

ARMY. 

The Militia represents the oldest organised force in 
the country. It is not indeed the ancient territorial 
force which went by that narrie, and was levied 
under the ballot in various counties, but is con- 
stituted under comparatively recent statutes. The 
power still exists of enforcing the ballot, but the 
troops which would be raised by that means would 
serve under conditions differing in many respects 
from those which attach to the Militia as we know 
it. The Militia, however, is undoubtedly the repre- 
sentative in title of the old constitutional force 
of this country, and as such has obtained an im- 
portant and honourable place among our national 
institutions. With such a famous record, and 
with such a distinguished position, the Mihtia 
■would seem specially designated to furnish that 
Territorial Army or Army of Reserve which by 
common agreement is now regarded as essential; 
and there can be httle doubt that the popular 
instinct in this matter is correct. 

THE MILITIA SHOULD FORM THE BASIS OP THE 
MODERN TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

It is on the basis of the Militia that the Territorial 
Army should be formed, and the Militia should 
furnish material for that Army either in whole 
or in part. * 
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THE MILITIA 


THE EEESENT COHDIMON OF THE MILITIA. 

A very brief examination of the Militia as it is 
wiU, however, suffice to show that whatever may 
be the rble*^ which the force is destined ultimately 
to play, it is not at present and under existing 
conditions qualified to undertake any serious 
military duties, or to fill the gap in our military 
arrangements which is now generally admitted to 
exist. 

The condition of the Militia is indeed lamentable. 
Of this there can be no doubt whatever. But there 
are probably few persons who realise how serious 
its condition actually is. , The following figures 
serve to throw a lurid light upon the state of the 
Militia. In 1904 the establishment was 182,446, 
the strength was 93,549 ; and the deficiency 
consequently no less than 88,897. 

The net waste of the Militia in the year was 
43 per cent, of the entire force. 

During the year 35,264 men entered the IMilitia, 
and 38,551 men went out of it. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the entire force joined 
the Regular Army, deserted, or were absent during 
the year. 

Of the recruits for the Militia 25,907, or 
73 per cent., were under twenty years of age. 
No less than 12,168 were under eighteen years 
of age. 

Of the Infantry Militia, including non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the permanent staff, 
23,715, or 32 per cent., were under twenty years of 
age. Of the Infantry Militia 29,272, or 42 per cent.^, 
had less than two years’ service. 

As appears from the figures given above, there 
was a net loss of 3,287 men during the twelve 
months. One-quarter of the whole force joined 
the Army, deserted, or were absent. While 35,264 
recruits joined, 15,000 men wpnt out of the Militia 
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into the Arnay, and over 12,000 were disqualified 
by age from going into ^he Army. 

The state of things has got worse, and not better 
since 1904. 

In 1905 the Mihtia was 39,736 below* establish- 
ment, and the total strength was only 92,672, of 
whom 4,463 belonged to the permanent staff. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Militia as a fighting 
force can hardly be said to exist. 

OFFICIAL RETURNS AND THE MILITIA. 

It should be clearly understood, moreover, that 
discouraging as are the figures which appear in the 
Annual Return of the Army, they do not represent 
the whole or the worst of the case. It is not as 
well known as it ought to be that the figures re- 
lating to the Militia, which are published in the 
Annual Return, are to all intents and purposes a 
fraud. They are published for the ostensible pur- 
poses of giving information to the public with 
respect to the condition of the Army for which it 
pays. As a matter of fact, they do not give this 
information, but to any one who is not specially 
expert in their interpretation they convey an 
impression which is the exact reverse of the truth. 
At page 2 of the Annual Return ^ is to be found a 
statement of the numbers of the Militia, and in 
calculating the total of the armed forces of the 
Crown it is usual, and indeed natural, to add this 
number to the total of the Regular Army, But 
any one who does so will commit a grievous error. 
As a matter of fact, many thousands of the boys 
who figure as militiamen on page 2, figure again as 
soldiers of the Line on the very same page. There 
are thousands of boys who are recruited at the 
various depots as militiamen, who never see a 
Militia ofiScer, never go to a Militia training, and 

^ Return for 1904. 
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never see a Militia battalion. Every year thousands 
of so-called militiamen pass from the Militia to the 
Regular Army before they have left the regimental 
depot. XJiese boys have for the most part intended 
from the beginning to go into the Army, and it has 
been perfectly well known to the recruiting officer 
that such was their intention ; and yet the farce of 
enhsting them twice over is solemnly gone through,^ 
■with the result that in some depots as many as 
70 per cent, of the Militia recruits are passed on 
to the Line within three months of their entry. 
Every one of these is counted twice over in our 
returns, and 100 recruits figure as 170 soldiers in 
the documents presented io the public. 


THE LAW AND THE MILITIA. 

We have seen that the Militia as a whole is 
greatly below its establishment ; that, as regards its 
personnel, it is in a perpetual state of flux, and that 
a large number of the soldiers who nominally com- 
pose it, in reality belong to another branch of the 
Army. To these shortcomings must be added yet 
another, which is due to the irregularity in the com- 
position of the various units. In order to under- 
stand the disadvantage arising from this irregular 
distribution it is necessary to b^ear in mind the law 
under which the Militia exists. At the present 
time no man can be transfeixed without his consent 
from one Militia battalion to another, and even 
with such consent, he can only be transferred to 
another battahon forming part of the same “ corps ” 
as that in which he has enlisted. Even with con- 
sent, the militiaman cannot be transferred from one 
battalion to another unless the battalions form part 

^ It is noteworthy that if a boy he passed into the Militia and siih- 
sequently into the Army, two bounties are payable in respect of him to 
the recruiting officer ; whereas, if he be enlisted directly into the Army, 
the recruiter has to be content with a single bounty. 
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of the same corps. It is easy to understand and 
to sympathise with the motives which led to the 
adoption of this strict rule. But its existence is 
undoubtedly detrimental to the welfare of the 
Militia. There are cases in which two neighbour- 
ing battalions would gain greatly by amalgamation, 
but such amalgamation is impossible under the 
law. The whole of the men must, in fact, be 
discharged from one battalion and re-enlisted before 
they enter the othei’.^ 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon this 
point, but it has been referred to in order to explain 
why it is that the deficiency of one unit cannot be 
made good from the superfluity of another, or why, 
without very special measures, it is impossible to 
amalgamate weak units for their mutual advantage. 
The result is undoubtedly most unfortunate. The 
ordinary strength of a battalion in the field in war 
time is from 900 to 1,000 men, and in order to 
maintain this force a large reserve is necessary. 
No Militia battalion could take the field 900 
strong ; no Militia battalion has any reserve. The 
strength of the unit varies from 150 to over a 
thousand. 

It is sufficient to say that the strength varies 
from over 1,000 men to under 200. Any one who 
is acquainted with the local conditions with respect 
to the various battalions is aware that in many cases 
there is little chance of raising the weak battalions 
to a satisfactory strength. The only method by 
which any uniformity in the strength of units can 
be arrived at is by amalgamation and grouping ; 
a process which, though very necessary, will un- 
doubtedly meet with much resistance in the first 
instance, and which will demand great tact and 
patience on the part of those who are called upon 
to undertake it. 

^ It may be mentioned incidentally that the men so discharged could 
in all probability claim a boufty m respect of their discharge. 
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THE want OF OEGANISATION FOE WAE, 

But if the condition of the Militia in respect 
of its numbers and personnel is unsatisfactory, 
little comfort can be deduced from an examina- 
tion of its organisation and training. Practically 
speaking, the Militia has no organisation in the 
sense in which that word is understood in con- 
nection with modern armies. No definite function 
is assigned to it ; by law it is confined to service 
in the United Kingdom ; in practice it can usually 
be relied upon for service outside the United 
Kingdom. It is unprovided with artillery, or with 
any of the adjuncts of a -modern army. It still 
figures as an item of nearly 100,000 men in the 
military establishment of the country, but it 
is doubtful whether it represents a third of that 
number if we reckon as of value only that portion 
of the force which can be relied upon to take the 
field against a serious enemy. 

We have seen that the Militia is in a state of 
perpetual flux ; that in a single year 38,551 men, 
or more than 40 per cent, of the entire force 
serving, left the colours. It must be difficult to 
create an efficient force under any terms of serUce 
as long as it is subject to this law of perpetual 
change. But the difficulty is greatly enhanced 
when we come to consider what is the amount of 
training which the militiaman obtains during his 
brief and uncertain connection with his battalion. 
In theory an ordinary militiaman is supposed to 
receive forty-nine days’ training on enlistment and 
twenty-eight days’ at each successive training, or 
roughly speaking three months in his first year of 
service, and one month in every subsequent year. It 
has been laid down by many competent authorities 
that two years is the minimum of training required 
to make an effective soldier from the material 
which we obtain for the Regular Army. It is not 
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intended to discuss the correctness of this opinion 
in this chapter, but it may be observed that two 
years is the minimum period approved in most 
foreign armies. If, however, we asstime that 
a period of two years’ training is reasonable and 
necessary, it is impossible not to note how far the 
training of the militiaman falls short of that ideal. 
Assuming that the recruit attends his annual 
training in the same year as that in which he 
enlists, he must serve for no less than seventeen 
years to obtain the equivalent of the two years 
which it has been suggested ax*e necessary for the 
formation of an Infantry soldier. It will be easily 
understood how little chance there is of any sub- 
stantial number of men completing seventeen yeai's’ 
service in a force which gives up 40 per cent, of its 
strength each year. 

THE NOKFOLK COMMISSION ON THE 3IILITIA. 

It may be said that this view of the condition of 
the Militia is unduly pessimistic. Unfortunately 
there is reason to believe that the opinion here 
expressed is shared by those who have the closest 
experience of the force, and who have had the best 
opportunities of inquiring into its condition. The 
verdict of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission is 
emphatic. “The Militia,” says the Commission, 
“ in its existing condition is unfit to take the field 
for the defence of this country ” ; and when it is 
remembered that the Militia exists for no other 
purpose, and that its cost is nearly two millions a 
year, it would be hard to find a more serious or 
a more sweeping condemnation. 

In another paragraph the Commissioners state 
that “ the training of the Militia officer is inade- 
quate to enable him properly to lead troops, and 
especially incompletely trained troops” ; and this last 
pronouncement, scarcd.y less sweeping and serious 
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than, the preceding one-, leads us by a natural 
transition to the all-important question of the 
officers of the Militia. 

THE aiJESTION OF OFFICERS. 

Enough has been said to show that the condition 
of the Militia is unsatisfactory as regards the rank 
and file. But even more serious than the condition 
of the rank and file is that of the officers. It is 
essential to a clear comprehension of the Militia 
question that the condition of the force with 
regard to the position of its officers should be 
clearly understood. There is much misapprehension 
on this subject ; it will be well, therefore, to state 
the facts clearly. 

There is a great and growing deficiency of officers 
in the Militia. The shortage is not equal in all the 
units. Some battalions and some companies have 
their full complement ; others are lamentably short, 
so short that to send them into action would be 
to risk a disaster. The following table shows the 
shortage of Militia officers in 1904 : — 

DEFICIENCY OF OFFICEKS OF THE MILITIA (iNFANTEY) 1904. 
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Total of battalions having 15 officers or less . 57 

But to say that there is a shortage of officers is 
but to state half the case. A very large number 
of the officers serving in the Militia are not Militia 
officers at all. The officers may be divided into 

* Tke full complement for a l^ttalioBfts from thirty to thirty-five. 
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four categories. In the first place there are those 
■who have just been referred to, -who are not really 
officers of the Militia at all. These are the 
subalterns ■who are passing through the Militia 
into the Line, and ■who only regard the battalion to 
which they are attached as a temporary resting- 
place to be quitted at the very earliest opportunity. 
There are battalions in which seven out of eight 
subalterns come under this description. There are 
others in which the proportion would be as high if 
some of those who hold commissions as subalterns 
in the Militia had been able to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Army Examiners. There is scarcely 
a battalion in which some of the subalterns are not 
birds of passage. 

The second category is composed of officers 
who for some reason or other have failed to obtain 
commissions in the Line, but whose inclination is 
towards a military career, and who would have 
devoted their lives to soldiering had they been able. 
Among them are to be found officers who have 
failed to pass the Army examination ; officers 
whose age precludes them from entering the 
Regular Army, or makes all chance of promotion 
in it out of the question. 

Many of these officers spend a somewhat strange 
life endeavouring to eke out the year by trans- 
ferring their activities from one unit to another, 
and from one school of instruction to another. 
Many of them succeed to a remarkable extent in 
realising their ambition — a laudable one in itself. 
They train with various battalions; they attend 
a variety of classes ; they become attached for 
considerable periods to Line regiments, and thus 
become in a sense regular officers, or at any rate 
officers serving continuously. The method has 
some advantages, but its disadvantages are great 
and obvious. 

Thirdly there is a tonsiderable number of officers 
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who have served in the -Eegular Army, and who 
have left it for one reason or another before reaching 
a high rank. These officers are for the most part 
to be fouiad among the captains. Their experience 
and value in the Militia varies greatly according 
to the character and ability of the indmdual. In 
some cases they are a useful addition ; in others 
they have a negative value. 

Lastly there is a class which represents the true 
Militia officer, who, in theory, is the natui*al leader 
of the force. This class consists of gentlemen of 
means and position of some status in town or 
county, who give one month a year to soldiering 
with the county regiment. Some of the best 
officers of the Militia are to be found in this class, 
but it contains also a certain number of officers, 
principally of field rank, whose military qualifica- 
tions leave much to be desired. 

It will be observed from the above enumeration 
that the officers contained in the first and second 
categories are necessarily anxious to devote more 
time to service in the Mihtia than the conditions 
of the force permit — they desire, in fact, to make 
soldiering a profession — and regard the period 
of training — a month in each year — as too short. 

Officers in the third category are for the most 
part in the same position. They have as a rule, 
learnt only one profession ; and they are anxious to 
continue to practise it. During their actual period 
of service with their Mihtia battalions they receive 
the emoluments which they can no longer earn 
in the Army. To the majority of these officers, 
therefore, an extension of the month of training 
would be welcome. 

Lastly there are the officers comprised in the 
fourth category, the real Militia officers of the 
old tj^e. To them, it is obvious, a short period 
of training is essential ; and those who talk glibly of 
six months’ training on enlistment, and six weeks’ 
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annual training, entirely forget the position 
in wMch these officers are placed. Many a man 
will consent to be a soldier for a month and a 
civilian for eleven months in each yeaf. Such a 
division is compatible with the continuance of his 
civil occupations. But what man will devote six 
months to soldiering and six months to civil pur- 
suits 1 He must perforce be neither a soldier nor 
a civilian ; he must needs fail in both capacities, 
and he will be an incubus equally to the business 
he neglects, and to the regiment which he is unable 
to serve. 

If the foregoing analysis be correct, it is evident 
that the problem of securing sufficient and efficient 
officers for the Militia is not hkely to be solved so 
long as the present system continues in force. 

It is obvious that before a real improvement can 
take place, service in the commissioned ranks of 
the Militia must become either more or less of 
a profession for the officer than it is at pi'esent. 
A young man who is willing to devote himself to 
a military career should be able to find in Militia 
service the fulfilment of his ambition. At present 
he has no such opportunity. Either he takes his 
commission with the sole object of giving it up as 
soon as possible, and getting into the Line as quickly 
as may be ; or else, prevented by age or want of 
education from quitting his regiment, he endea- 
vours, by a series of manoeuvres and by a clever 
manipulation of the regulations, to prolong his 
temporary service for as many months in the year 
as he is able. 

It would undoubtedly be an adv'^antage to the 
Army — and the Militia is part of the Army — if the 
number of professional officers could be increased. 
Every soldier knows that in time of war it is the 
deficiency of trained officers that will be felt much 
more than any deficiency of men. It is therefore 
a good thing that tjie Militia should contain a large 
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percentage of officers who are willing to devote 
their lives to the study and practice of their pro- 
fession. It is obvious, however, that the terms on 
which the ^uasi-regular officers are now obtained, 
and the conditions under which they are permitted 
to serve, are most unsatisfactory, and must be 
I'egarded as a makeshift and an anomaly. It is 
greatly to be desired that there should be officers 
of experience in the Militia, but it is not to be 
desired that these officers should be compelled 
to gain their experience by resort to irregular 
processes, and by manipulating rather than by 
observing the regulations. Those who seek the 
welfare of the Mihtia are bound to provide a 
remedy. 

But if the country would gain by an addition to 
the number of trained professional officers, it would 
also gain greatly by an increase in the number 
of true Militia officers, gentlemen of means who, 
while ready to learn something of the business 
of an officer and ready at all times to serve in the 
event of war, are unaWe to give up their ordinary 
avocations in peace time for more than a month in 
each year. There are numbers of such men already 
serving, and many more would come forward if 
soldiering in the Militia were as attractive as it 
might easily be made. Too great a burden must 
not be laid upon them, and all idea of calling 
them out for six or seven months every year must 
be abandoned. In a word, we must recognise 
facts. There are, and always will be, two classes 
of officers in the Militia : the class which can give, 
and desires to give, more than is now asked for ; 
and the class which cannot give more than Militia 
service under the old conditions demanded. 

If the problem is to be solved, we must provide 
for both classes. At present, in the endeavour to 
make one rule apply to both, we fail to get the 
best value out of either. In a .subsequent chapter 
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we shall show in what way the division can be 
made ; but before discussing this and other remedies 
appropriate to the malady from which the Militia is 
suffering, it is necessary to make a further diagnosis 
of that malady with a view to showing that the 
disease goes deep, and that the cure to be effective 
must be radical. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that a radical cure may often be a painless 
one, and may be effected more surely by taking 
advantage of natural processes, than by resort to 
heroic surgery. It is a cure of this benignant kind 
that is suggested in the present case. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XIX. 

1. The Militia is the representative of the old Territorial 
Army of the country, and it is to the Militia that we should 
look to furnish us with the basis of a Territorial Army in the 
present day. 

2. The condition of the Militia is such that, under present 
conditions, it cannot be utilised as an effective Territorial 
Army. 

3. The condition of the Militia is very bad, and is getting 
worse. 

4. The Returns purporting to give the strength of the 
Militia are false and misleading. 

5. The law which forbids the transfer of militiamen from 
one unit to another is detrimental to the value of the force as 
a whole. 

6. The Militia is at present without any organisation for 
\var, and has no serious military value. The report of the 
Duke of Norfolk's Commission confirms this view. 

7. The condition of the Militia with respect to the number 
and quality of its officers is even more serious than with 
respect to the rank and file. 

8. There are two classes of officers in the Militia, whose 
interests and objects differ ; these two classes cannot with 
advantage be dealt with, as they are at present, under identical 
regulations. 

9. Some officers desire to give moi’e service than is at 
present demanded of them. Some officers are not able to give 
more than is at present required. The two classes should be 
dealt with separately. # 



CHAPTER XX 

THE MILITIA: PART II 

THE MILITIA AND THE llEGUI^VR ARMY. 

It will be seen from the facts which have been 
enumerated in the previous chapter that the con- 
dition of the Militia was not unjustly described as 
“ lamentable.” Not only are the numbers declining 
year by year ; not only is the force admittedly 
unfit to take the field; not only are officers and 
men discouraged, but the system under which the 
Militia is administered is such that there is no hope 
of an amendment, unless and until some radical 
change in the constitution and administi-ation of 
the force has been made. 

That the evils are inherent in the system can 
scarcely be doubted. It has often been said that 
the Militia has been made entirely subsidiary to 
the Regular Army, and is being bled to death for 
the benefit of the Line. The statement is true, 
but it is also true that as long as the relations 
between the Regular Army and the Militia continue 
on their present footing, the latter not only will be, 
but must be sacrificed to the former. As between 
the Regular Army and the Militia, the balance of 
attraction is at present slightly in favour of the 
Army, and in consequence militiamen pass, as w^e 
have seen, from their own battalions into those of 
the Line. It is not only desirable that they should 
do so, it is absolutely essentiaL If we are compelled 
to choose between the Regjnlar Army and the 
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Militia, we must perforce give the preference to 
the former. If either is to perish, it must not he 
the Regular Army. The reason is obvious. The 
regular soldier is available for service .^broad in 
time of war; the militiaman is not. The regular 
soldier receives a real training under professional 
officers ; the militiaman does not. The regular 
soldier at the end of his colour service passes to 
the Reserve ; the militiaman does not. For these 
reasons, as long as the system compels us to elect 
between the two, it is the mihtiaman who must 
give way to the regular soldier. That such must 
be the case becomes still more evident when we 
consider what would happen if, by any means, we 
could so vary the present system as to make the 
attractions of the Militia superior to those of the 
Regular Army. 

THE DEPENDENCE OF THE AEMY ON THE MII.ITIA. 

Let us take for the purpose of illustration the 
figures for 1904) already referred to.^ 

In the year in question 15,64*8 mihtiamen passed 
into the Regular Army. Of these the great 
majority were Infantry. What would be the 
inevitable result of a change whereby these militia- 
men were persuaded to remain in the force in 
which they originally enlisted ? The Militia has 
become, ex hypotJiesi, more attractive than the 
Army ; therefore the men who under the present 
system pass from the former to the latter will 
cease to do so. In other words, the Infantry of the 
Line will lose some 12,000 recruits in a single year. 
But this is by no means the end of the matter. It 
must be assumed that the increased attractions 
which have sufficed to keep men in the Militia, 
will also suffice to attract to the MUitia men who, 
under present conditions, would go into the Line. 

Seep. 190. 
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Let us suppose that 5,000 men are thus withheld 
from the Line, and we shall find ourselves con- 
fronted with a deficit of 17,000 men, or 77 per 
cent, of t^e total recruits for the Infantry of the 
Line. The position of the Army Council under 
these circumstances will be one of great embarrass- 
ment. The Indian drafts wiU not be forthcoming ; 
the battalions at home and abroad wdll be reduced 
to skeletons, if they are not absolutely destroyed. 
In a word, the British Infantry of the Line will 
well-nigh disappear. 

Such must be the inevitable result of an 
arrangement which merely withholds militiamen 
from the Army, without altering the system as a 
whole. It may be contended that no change can 
ever be made which will have so drastic an 
operation as that which has been described, but to 
accept such an argument is merely to admit that 
the object in view cannot be attained, and that the 
evil complained of must remain without a remedy. 

THE MIEITIA AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Again, the Militia, on the testimony of many 
observers, is suffering through the competition of 
the Volunteers. There can be no doubt that in 
many districts such is the ease. It is, indeed, only 
natural that men who find they can obtain regular 
payment for fifteen days’ service in a Volunteer 
Camp, should, in many cases, prefer to limit their 
soldiering to that period, rather than serve for a 
month at a shilling a day in a Militia battalion.^ 

But that, under the existing system, there must 
be a direct competition between Militia and Volun- 
teers is inevitable. The militiaman is enlisted for 
home service only ; so is the volunteer. The 
militiaman is paid for his services ; so, with growdng 

^ There are cases in which, in the opinion of well-informed judges, 
as many as 400 men have been diverted from a Militia Battalion to a 
Field Army Volunteer Battalion, 
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frequency, is the volunteer. The militiaman comes 
out for a short training each year; so does the 
volunteer. So far as differences exist between the 
conditions of service in the two branches,. 3 the terms 
of Militia service are certainly more irksome than 
those of the volunteer. The militiaman is under 
stricter discipline than the volunteer ; his training 
usually takes place under less agreeable conditions, 
and throughout the year he obtains less sympathy 
and consideration from the public than does his 
comrade. 

THE MILITIA AND WAR. 

Lastly, the Militia suffers, and suffers greatly, 
from the fact that no definite position in the 
scheme of national defence is assigned to it. By 
law, the Militia is maintained for service in the 
United Kingdom only ; in practice, officers and 
men are expected to serve abroad whenever they 
are required. Although the Militia is expected 
to serve abroad, and although the officers and men 
have usually come forward in large numbers and 
accepted the obligation to do so, no provision 
whatever has been made for the utilisation of the 
force outside these Islands. Neither the equip- 
ment, the organisation, nor the composition of the 
Militia is consistent with any idea of systematic 
preparation for war. The dispatch of the Militia 
oversea is always regarded as a sort of “happy 
thought,” an emergency measure, the need for 
which could never have been foreseen. 

Much is said, from time to time, about the 
Militia being regarded as the reserve for the 
Regular Army. It is not, and cannot be anything 

^ The Secrettiry of State for War has recently announced that the 
Bill making foreign service for the Militia compulsory, which was 
introduced in 1905, and passed through the House of Lords, is to be 
re-introduced. If the strong opposition which it met with from the 
party now in power (1906) be not renewed, the Bill will pass into law, 
and a valuable step in advance will have been taken. 
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of the kind. Militiamen cannot be drafted into 
the Line battalions of the regiments of which they 
are supposed to form a part.’^ 

It is, of-, course, quite right that no such power 
of transfer should exist. It would be incompatible 
with the rdles assigned to the two branches of the 
Service at the present time. 

But it is well to reahse that the habit of speaking 
about the Mihtia as a reserve for the Line is 
merely an instance of careless thought and expres- 
sion. Nor can it be said with any greater approach 
to accuracy that the Militia is, or can be made 
under existing conditions, a reinforcement for the 
Regular Army. 

Setting aside, for the moment, the initial difficulty 
of the state of the law which makes it impossible 
for the Army Council to reckon beforehand on 
the services of any Militia unit, or any individual 
officer or man for an oversea campaign, let us 
assume that the Militia is really asked to provide 
an organised contingent to reinforce the army in 
the field. Let us see exactly what would happen. 
It will be well to confine ourselves to a very modest 
demand upon the force, and to be content with two 
divisions of eight battalions each. It wiU also be 
well to err on the side of moderation in fixing 
the strength of the battalions and to limit it to 
800 men. 

THE ATTEMPT TO PROVIBE AN ORGANISED IDRCE 
OE MILITIA. 

What would happen, in practice, if an attempt 
were made to work out this problem? In the 
first place it would appear at once that in order to 

^ They cannot even be drafted into another Militia battalion in their 
own or a neighbouring county unless such battalion is technically part 
of the same corps as that to which they belong. Thus a man can 
be drafted with his consent from the 1st Somerset Militia into the 2nd 
Somerset Militia. But even with his consent he cannot be drafted 
from the 2nd West York Militia t<i the l^h West York Militia. 
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find sixteen battalions of 800 men each, all idea of 
local mobilisation must be abandoned. The bat- 
talions must be selected from all over the country 
and concentrated. Assuming, however,3 that the 
sixteen battalions have been discovered and selected, 
the next step must be to eliminate the unfit 
among the men composing them. By following 
the ordinary rules which are applied to any Line 
battalion on mobilisation for foreign service, we 
shall find that no less than 5,600 out of the total of 
12,800 must be left behind. To fill up their places, 
men must be obtained by calling for volunteers 
from other battalions — for drafting is not only 
most undesirable, but is against the law. By this 
means the total may be made up. But at what 
a cost ? No sooner have the divisions embarked 
than the inevitable waste will begin, increasing 
rapidly as the hardships of the campaign and the 
fire of the enemy produce their effect. To fill 
up the gaps so made there will be no reserve 
available. In the case of most Line battalions 
there will be some reservists not required on 
mobilisation, and there will be the young soldiers 
left behind on account of their youth, but rapidly 
maturing. But for the Militia divisions there 
are no reservists, and of the men left behind 
very few will be available, for in the Infantry 
Militia we have no less than 13,735 men serving 
who are under nineteen years of age, and 5,089 
under eighteen. Boys of seventeen and eighteen 
cannot be sent to the front, and in two years’ time, 
w'hen they are mature, the war may be over. 

Thus it will be seen that while the Militia is not, 
and, indeed, ought not to be i-egarded as a reserve 
for the Regular Army, neither can it, under existing 
conditions, be utilised as a reinforcement. 

These facts were made abundantly clear during 
the South African War, but the knowledge so 
gained has not, hitherto, been applied ; and if the 
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country were to be involved in a serious war to- 
morrow, the Militia would be even less fitted to 
take its place in the fighting line than it was in 
1900 .^ 

THE DISEASE AND THE EEMEDY. 

What, then, is the remedy for the malady from 
which the Militia is suffering ? Its general nature 
is indicated by the character of the disease. The 
Militia is being destroyed by the competition of 
the Regular Army ; and the system is so perverse 
that, unless that competition continues to the dis- 
advantage of the Mihtia, the Regular Army must 
suffer. 

Clearly, therefore, the competition must cease, 
but its cessation must be accompanied by an 
alteration in the system which wiU allow of the 
change being made without inflicting injury upon 
the Army. 

The Militia, in the words of the Report of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s Commission, is “unfit to take 
the field for the defence of this country.” It 
ought to be so organised as to be fit for this, its 
primary duty. 

The Militia is regarded in aU our military calcu- 
lations as an integral part of the Army, available 
for service oversea. But the Militia is, by law, 
limited to service in the United Kingdom. The 
law ought to be altered without delay, and to be 
brought into accordance with the practice. 

^ The quality of the Militia battalions sent to South Africa or to the 
Mediterranean during the War^ varied greatly. Certain battalions 
were strong in numbers, and with a sufficiency of officers. But the 
question of forming a Militia Division and maintaining it as an active 
Field Force never arose. ^ The fact that the so-called Militia Reserve 
has very rightly been abolished has not materially altered the situation. 
In 1900 a certain number of tbe Militia Reserve were contributed 
to the Line battalions, which gained what the Militia lost* At the 
present time, no Militia reservists would he available for the Regular 
Army, and to that extent the Regular Army would be worse off now 
than in But it is not easy to show that there has been any 

corresponding gain to the Militia as ye1» 
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The present method of officering the Militia is 
profoundly unsatisfactory, and must necessarily be 
so, as long as the practice of utihsing the Com- 
missioned . ranks of the Militia as a mefe halting- 
place for officers of the Regular Army is continued. 
It ought to be abandoned and replaced by some 
other plan which will restore the prestige, and con- 
sequently increase the number and efficiency of 
Militia officers. 

The irregularity in the strength and even the 
establishment of the various Militia battalions is 
so great as to make the utihsation of the Force 
as part of a modern army difficult, if not impossible. 
Some attempt should therefore be made to equalise 
the Militia battalions, and to provide them with a 
reserve available on mobilisation. 

That all these necessary and indeed essential re- 
forms can be accompHshed, and accomplished in a 
w'ay which will prove most acceptable to the 
officers and men of the Militia, the author has 
long believed.^ Nothing that has taken place of 
late has tended to shake that belief. In 1904 the 
feeling of the House of Commons made any change 
impossible, and the result has been — what every one 
acquainted with the conditions of the Service must 
have anticipated — that the Militia has gone from 
bad to worse; the need for change has increased 
instead of diminishing. 

How that change can be effected, how it might 
have been effected, had the country so willed, is 
explained in Chapter VI. of this volume. That 
chapter deals with the Short-Service Territorial 
Army, and it is as the largest and most important 
factor of that Territorial Army that the Militia 
can render the best service to the nation. Those 
who have read the chapter refen’ed to with care, 
will perceive that by the adoption of the arrange- 
ments there proposed, the whole of the changes 

^ As furnishiiig some eviaence on this point see Appendix VII. 

1/L 
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which have been set forth above as necessary for 
the salvation of the Militia may be naturally and 
easily effected, and that every battalion which the 
nation chaoses to redeem from its present position 
by including it in the Territorial Army will thereby 
be given a real military existence, and will become 
once more a %^aluable and indeed essential part of 
the National Army. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XX, 

1. In tlie competition for recruits between the Regular 
Army and the Militia, it is in the interests of the nation that 
the Regular Army should prevail. 

2. The fact that the Regular Army prevails is detrimental 
to the Militia. 

S. A system under which one force can only exist at the 
expense of another is bad, and ought to be changed. 

4. The Militia suffers from the competition of the 
Volunteers as well as from that of the Regular Army. 

5. The arrangement by which the Militia is expected to 
serve abroad in time of War, yet is by law confined to the 
United Kingdom, is anomalous and ought to be altered, 

6. Under existing conditions the Militia cannot be formed 
into a modern Army, 

7. The South African War provided lessons with respect 
to the Militia which have been imperfectly learnt, and by 
which we have failed to profit. 

8. The nature of the disease from which the Militia is 
suffering being apparent, the nature of the remedy is also 
apparent. 

9. The nature of the remedy is indicated in Chapter VI. 
of this book. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE VOLUNTEERS : PART 1 

THE OEIGIN OP THE VOLUNTEER POECE. 

The position of the Volunteers, in common with 
many other of our mihtary arrangements, is an 
anomaly. It is probably true to say that no one 
charged with the duty of utilising the resources of 
the nation for the defence of the country would 
ever have created a force of the kind. 

Like so many other British institutions, the 
Volunteers, as they exist, are the result of an acci^ 
dent. In 1859 the country was alarmed by threats 
of French invasion. The true defence of the 
country, the Navy, had been neglected, and there 
were many who thought that the French navy was 
equal, if not superior, to our own. Our Army was 
notoriously unable to cope with that of France. 
The alarm was genuine, and the reasons for it were 
not to be ignored. The ordinary precautions which 
prudence and foresight would have dictated had 
not been taken. The nation was as improvident, 
as over-confident, and as ignorant in all matters 
relating to war as it is at the present day. 

In 1859, as on every single occasion on which we 
have been involved in war since that date, pre- 
cautions had to be taken in a hurry, and emergency 
methods had to be resorted to. An appeal was 
made to the patriotism and public spirit of the 
nation, and a very splendid response was made to 
that appeal. Civilians in every rank of life came 
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forward and undertook to learn something of the 
military profession. Whether the force raised in 
1859-60 would have proved effective, if put to the 
rude test war, must be a matter of opinion. But 
that the Volunteers of that day did all they could 
to relieve a dangerous situation is beyond doubt. 

For nearly fifty years the force raised in the 
emergency of 1859 has maintained its existence. In 
many respects its character has been greatly changed, 
in some respects for the better, in some, perhaps, 
for the worse. That it is better trained and better 
equipped now than in its earlier stages, can hardly 
be doubted. 

WHY THE VOLUNTEERS ARE WHAT THEY ARE. 

It has been said that in all probability no one 
would ever have created the Volunteer Force on its 
present basis as a deliberate and considered act. 
The same thing may be said with equal truth of 
the British Constitution. But both these great 
institutions exist, and both are accepted portions of 
our national life which may be amended, but which 
cannot be dispensed with. That, if the Volunteer 
Force had been the outcome of a reasoned effort, it 
would differ in many particulars from the Force as 
we see it, is obvious. In the early days, the object 
of the promoters of the movement was to raise a 
number of riflemen in the shortest possible time. 
The Force was to be regarded as exclusively a 
defence against invasion, and an invasion was 
expected at an early date. The relations of the 
Volunteer Force to the Regular Army and 
to the Militia were scarcely considered ; and for 
reasons which were adequate at the time, but which 
are not applicable now, the preponderant rdle to be 
played by the Royal Navy was left out of sight. 
Nor was mind applied to matter in the raising of 
the different corps. Infantry and Artillery were 
raised with very slight regard To the actual needs 
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of the Service, or to the suitahihty of the parti- 
cular force to the locality in which it was recruited. 

This peculiarity has marked the Volunteer Force 
throughout the whole of its existence.^ It is im- 
possible to pretend that the distribution of the 
various arms, either numerical or geographical, 
has at any time been the outcome of a carefully- 
thought-out scheme, based upon purely military 
considerations. 

At the present moment it would puzzle the most 
ingenious enquirer to give a reason for the figure 
at which the Volunteer establishment stands, for 
the proportion in which the various arms which 
compose it are maintained, or for the distribution of 
those arms viewed from a military standpoint. 

It cannot be too clearly realised that the numbers 
and distribution of the Volunteers at the present 
time are due to chance and not to design. 

In a measure this is no doubt due to the War 
Office, which is charged with the responsibility of 
raising, organising, distributing, and utilising the 
whole of the military forces in the United King- 
dom. It is principally due to our national habit 
of dealing with all military questions in a purely 
amateur spirit, and resolutely refusing to regard 
them as in any way connected with actual war. 
But whatever be the nature and extent of the 
responsibility, the interest of the country is directed, 
and rightly directed towards the future rather than 
to the past. 

THE MATEEIAL AND THE USE MADE OF IT. 

If it be true that the Volunteers under existing 
conditions are not all that can be desired, the first 
and obvious question which arises is. How can the 
organisation be improved, and how can the admir- 
able material which the Volunteer Force contains be 
utilised to the best advantage ? 
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That the material, or some of it, is admirable, is 
beyond doubt. It is strictly true to say that the 
best fighting material which the country possesses 
is to be foy,nd in the ranks of the Volunteers.^ This 
fact is so indisputable and so important that it is a 
pity its import should so frequently be misunder- 
stood, and that a superstructure should so often be 
built upon it which it is not capable of supporting. 
The Volunteer Force contains some of the best 
military material the country possesses ; but to 
deduce from this fact the conclusion that the 
Volunteer Force is uniformly good, or that the 
terms which can be applied to a part are equally 
applicable to the whole, is a fallacy. 

Again, it is unfortunate that many persons in 
responsible positions should fail to realise that in 
the military, as in the manufacturing world the raw 
material, however excellent, only acquires its full 
value after going through the manipulation neces- 
sary to transform it into a marketable article. 

The best officers and soldiers are made out of men 
of intelligence, courage, and good physique, but the 
mere possession of intelligence, courage, and good 
physique will not transform the members of a crowd 
into a victorious Army. Technical instruction, 
discipline, practice, and the habits of command and 
obedience, are all essential to the making of good 
soldiers as distinguished from good men. Nor will 
the possession of these quahfications avail unless 
their exercise is made easy and effective by pareful 
organisation, by proper armament and equipment, 
and by the due apportioning of the various arms 
to meet the requirements of modern warfare. 

It may be said, and not without reason, that the 
preceding paragraph is a recital of truisms so familiar 
as almost to merit the unpleasant name of plati- 
tudes. Indeed, no sensible person would hesitate 
to accept these plain statements of fact when 
advanced as abstract propositions. Unfortunately, 
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those who are acquainted with the methods of 
thought and controversy which are considered 
appropriate to the discussion of military affairs in 
this country, must realise that nothing is more 
distasteful to the British public than to reason from 
the general to the particular. 

The principles by which an army should be 
governed, or a war conducted, are too often 
judged from some purely local, personal, and even 
private standpoint. Hence many hasty and ill- 
considered things are said and done, and principles, 
which in the abstract are admitted to be un- 
impeachable, are thrown to the winds the moment 
their application seems likely to interfere with 
some sectional view. 

It is for this reason that it has been thought 
worth while to devote some space to the statement 
of principles which, like some deities, are worshipped 
in the shrine, but forgotten in the street. 

THE REPOET OF THE “NORFOLK COMMISSION.” 

It is not proposed here to enter into any formal 
examination of the exact military value, or to 
attempt to define the precise functions of the 
Volunteer Force in time of war. Such an inquiry 
would be entirely outside the scope of this work. 
But enough has been said to show that if the 
Volunteer Force is .all that it ought to he, and 
all that in view of the high qualities and pubHc 
spirit of its members it might be, the fact is due 
rather to accident than to design. 

Unfortunately, pleasing accidents of this kind do 
not often occur, and it is not wise to trust to chance 
to accomplish what wisdofffand forethought ought 
to have done. There is, indeed, reason for thinking 
that chance has not acted the part bf a beneficent 
fairy in this case. 

The last and mosj important document dealing 
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with the Volunteer Force is beyond doubt the 
Report of the Commission over which the Duke of 
Norfolk presided, and which concluded its labours 
in 1904. It is not proposed to analyse this report at 
length, buf one or two paragraphs in it, which relate 
specially to the Volunteers, must be cited, viz. : 

“ The units of Volunteers are of various establishments and 
strengths. Such differences render difficult the proper group- 
ing into the lai'ger formations required for service in the 
field .... 

“The Volunteer Field Artillery lacks the requisite training 
and mobility .... 

“ The Transport equipment and Artillery materiel of the 
Volunteer Force are far from satisfactory .... 

“ Taking the Force as a whole, neither the musketry, nor the 
tactical training of the rank and file would enable it to face, 
with prospect of success, the troops of a Continental army.” 

THE NEXT STEP — DEFECTS AND UEMEDIES. 

Confronted by a statement such as that just 
quoted, a Secretary of State for War had but one 
course open to him, namely, to do all in his power 
to make it impossible that such a Report should 
ever be written again. 

In what way could this object be achieved? 
There was but one answer. It could be achieved 
by giving to the Volunteers those opportunities for 
malang themselves efficient which they had long 
desired, and which all the best officers were practi- 
cally unanimous in asking for. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of the particular proposals which the Army 
Council, after full consultation with representative 
Volunteers, decided to adopt. 

It is sufficient for the present purpose to point 
out that whatever changes were contemplated, what- 
ever additional facilities proposed, it was essential 
that money should be expended for the purpose. 

It was admitted on all sides that the pecuniary 
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burden on the officers ought to be reduced, and 
that the holders of commissions should not be 
asked to give money, as well as time and energy, 
to the public service. Every officer, whether be- 
longing to the Regular Army or to the Volunteers, 
agreed in the opinion that a week in Camp was of 
the greatest value, and that a fortnight in Camp 
was much more than twice as valuable as a week. 
As to the extent to which individual corps could 
or would extend the amount and period of their 
training, there was naturally some difference of 
opinion, but on the question of the value of camp 
training for those who could avail themselves of it, 
there was unanimity. 

Again, the need for brigade and divisional 
organisation was admitted. Instruction for non- 
commissioned officers was justly regarded as of 
the highest importance. More practice ammuni- 
tion, both for artillery and infantry, was demanded. 
Horse allowance was asked for by the mounted 
officers, and other claims were made, all of which 
deserved and received sympathetic attention, but 
the concession of which in every case involved the 
expenditure of money. 

THE QUESTION OF COST. 

Where was the money to come from ? The im- 
possibility of increasing the Army Estimates was 
admitted as a cardinal doctrine on both sides of the 
House of Commons ; and if the opinion of the 
House could be judged by those who assumed the 
duty of speaking on its behalf, a large majority were 
ardently in favour of still further reduction. To 
reduce the expenditure on our very small Regular 
Army for the purpose of devoting the money to 
the Volunteers, would not have been a reasonable 
course. If reductions were to be made, it was 
obviously reasonable that all branches of the Army 
should bear some proportion of such reduction. 
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If, therefore, more money was to be spent on 
improving the Volunteer Force, coupled with a 
reduction of the Volunteer Vote or with the re-, 
tention o| the Volunteer Vote at its normal figure, 
it was evident that the sums required could only 
be obtained by a diminution of expenditure on one 
part of the force, with a view to expending the 
sum so saved on the remainder. 

To leave things exactly as they were in face of 
the Report of the Norfolk Commission was out 
of the question. 

It was necessary to see whether this transfer of 
expenditure could be made, and if so, in what way 
it could be made with the least disadvantage to the 
Service. The natural step was to inquire whether 
any part of the Volunteer Force could be reduced 
without injury to the fighting power of the country. 

NON-EFFECTIVES AND THE CAPITATION GRANT. 

There could be but one answer to this question. 
There is, and probably always has been, a certain 
portion of the Volunteer Force which cannot by 
any stretch of benevolent imagination be regarded 
as likely to be of value in time of war. Every 
officer Imows well that the tendency of the existing 
regulations is to bring numbers of men into the 
Force, not because they are good soldiers or likely 
to become so, but because the addition of their 
names to the rolls entitles the corps to a capitation 
grant of 35s. in respect of each individual. In many 
corps it is not possible for a Volunteer commanding 
officer, however conscientious, to dispense with 
these men— or, rather, with the funds which they 
represent. The fixed expenses of the corps must 
be met, and if the total membership falls below a 
certain figure, the concern can only be carried on 
at a loss, — a loss which eventually falls upon the 
commanding officer himseE , 
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It need hardly be said that this is a thoroughly 
bad system. It is bad for the nation to have in 
the ranks of its Army men who wiU fail in the day 
of battle. It is bad for the taxpayer tq pay for 
that which is of no value. It is bad for the com- 
manding officers. They know perfectly weU that 
what is true of every other institution in this 
country is true also of a Volunteer corps, and 
that it is the club, the society, the football team, 
the choir, the regiment which can afford to 
exclude applicants, which will always excel the 
kindred institution whose doors are open to all 
the world, and which has to go out into the 
highways and hedges to compel men or women 
to enter them. 

Open a first-rate club and advertise for members, 
and the first-rate club wiU become a fifth-rate club 
in a very short time. And the same thing is true 
of Volunteer units. It is those which can afford 
to exclude unsuitable men that are the best and 
the most highly regarded. 

It is true that the danger of having useless men 
in the ranks of a body whose sole purpose is to win 
a victory in war, does not seem to be fully appre- 
ciated by some persons. Here, for instance, is an 
extract from a leading article in an important and 
widely circulated London daily paper. It is 
characteristic of a great body of opinion. The 
article is a plea in defence of the inefficient 
Volunteer : 

“ It may be freely admitted,” says the writer, “ that the 
Volunteer who cannot, or will not, make himself an efficient 
soldier, is not worth his cost ad hoc. But he has some real 
value, nevertheless, as helping to form a connecting link 
between the civilian population and the Regulars. 

“Non-efficient Volunteers, although they cannot shoot 
straight, and have no acquaintance with the self-helpfulness 
begotten of camp life, assist battalions to make an imposing 
appearance on parade, thus nourishing esprit de corps, the 
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very foundation of the regimental system. The real question 
is, therefoi'e, how much these incidental advantages are worth 
to the taxpayer, apart from the value of the class as efficient 
auxiliaries.” 

It woiild be hard to find a more childish or a 
more dangerous doctrine. When the Chinese clad 
themselves in war masks and made faces ” in the 
hope of repelling an attack supported by Armstrong 
guns and Enfield rifles, we laughed a superior 
laugh, and the Chinese were Tailed or taken 
prisoners. But the Chinese practice was not one 
inch behind that which is recommended to the 
people of this country in the extract which has 
been quoted ; and the fate which befell the Chinese 
behind their papier-maeh^ masks is exactly that 
which will undoubtedly befall us also, if we play 
with war as our journalistic mentor would have 
us do. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXL 

1. The existence of the Volunteer Force in its present 
shape is the result of accident rather than of design, 

2. Neither the strength nor the organisation of the 
Volunteer Force is referable to purely military considerations. 

3. "While the Volunteer Force contains within it the best 
military material in the country, the force, as a whole, is 
not in a satisfactory condition. 

4. The Duke of Norfolk’s Commission reported that the 
training of the rank and file would not enable the Volunteer 
Force to face Continental troops with a prospect of success. 

5. The Volunteers being reported unfit to face Continental 
troops, it was the duty of the Army Council to endeavour to 
make them fit. 

6. To secure efficiency greater expenditure was required. 
The necessary funds could only be obtained by additional 
grants from the Treasury, or by a reduction of the least 
valuable portion of the force. 

7. The system on which the payment of Volunteer Capita- 
tion Grants is paid is unsound, and stands in need of amend- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE VOLUNTEERS: PART 11 

THE POSITION IN 1904. 

As long as the Army Council remained hound 
by the strict obligation of finding any money for 
the improvement of the Volunteer Force within 
the limits of the Volunteer Vote, the most reason- 
able method of procedure was to transfer the 
expenditure from the inefficient to the efficient 
members of the Force. No more obvious and 
certain way of doing this suggested itself than 
that of altering the incidence of the capitation 
grant, and increasing the allowance to campers. 
Both courses were accordingly proposed. It was 
pointed out with irresistible force by Volunteer 
officers that an increase in camp grant alone would 
not produce the desired result, if it were coupled 
with a reduction of the capitation grant in the case 
of non-campers. The camp grant, as a rule, is 
expended during the period spent in camp. The 
capitation grant furnishes the only resource by 
which the general expenses of the corps can be met. 
The greater part of these expenses are in the nature 
of a fixed charge for maintaining the establishment 
of the corps. It therefore became evident that 
unless the diminution of capitation grant, in respect 
of men who did not go into camp at all, were 
compensated for by the addition to the grant paid 
in respect of campers, many corps would suffer 
very serious loss. It was therefore decided to 
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incorporate in the scheme a proposal for an 
additional capitation grant, 

THE S.RMY COUNCIL AND THE TOLUNTEEUS. 

It is common knowledge that the proposal to 
reduce the Force in any way was regarded with 
disfavour by a large section of the public. Con- 
demnation of this kind, based on insufficient 
information, has not any necessary coimection with 
military efficiency, but of the existence of the 
feeling there could be no doubt. Its existence, 
however, did not in any way dispense the military 
authorities from the duty of discharging their 
responsibility. To leave the Volunteers admittedly 
inefficient was impossible. To expend more money 
upon making them efficient, and at the same time 
to retain the useless members of the Force, was 
forbidden on financial grounds, if on no other. 
There only remained the alternative of obtaining 
the requisite sum by the reduction of the Force in 
the manner suggested, namely, by discarding those 
who had not time or inclination to make themselves 
efficient soldiers. Such was the first stage in the 
development of the problem. 

On April 5th, 1905, the situation was to a certain 
extent changed by a declaration made in the course 
of debate % the Prime Minister, who gave an 
undertaking that any money saved by a reduction 
of numbers should be applied in its entirety to the 
improvement of the remainder of the Force. This 
dictum modified, though it did not fundamentally 
alter, the position. As soon as the authorities 
became aware that they were entitled to maintain 
the Volunteer Vote without diminution, the 
necessity for the reduction of numbers became less 
stringent. A reduction was necessary if money 
wks to be found to carry out the new proposals, 
but a net saving on the Vote was not now required. 
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THE EEDUCTION OF NUMBERS. 

It was evident, however, that the objection to 
any reduction in numbers still remained. -Frequent 
declarations were made in the House of Commons 
by members of both parties, to the effect that 
Parhament would gladly vote any additional sums 
which were required to maintain the strength of 
the Volunteers and to increase their efficiency. 
Some speakers went so far as to say that, in their 
opinion, the country would welcome a large 
addition to the Volunteer Vote. It is possible to 
recognise the prevalence and, indeed, the importance 
of this opinion without acquiescing in its wisdom. 
There can be little doubt that prudence and 
statesmanship would unite to condemn any reduc- 
tion of the expenditure upon our small Regular 
Army, and would counsel caution in the matter of 
further additions to the Volunteer Force until, at 
any rate, the existing Force had been made un- 
deniably fit for battle. But be that as it may, 
opinion appeared to be resolutely opposed to any 
actual diminution. Under these circumstances, but 
one course remained open to the Secretary of State. 
The situation had changed in one respect, but it 
had not changed in another. The reduction of 
numbers was inadmissible, but the need for increased 
efficiency was as great as ever. The Secretary of 
State took the only action which was possible 
under these conditions. He pointed out that the 
decision not to reduce numbers necessarily involved 
an additional grant of money, and he asked that 
this grant should be sanctioned. A scheme, 
modified to meet the new conditions, was drawn 
up and considered by the Army Council, approved 
by them, and submitted by the Secretary of State 
to the Government of which he was a member. 
The scheme was sanctioned by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and by Hie Government. It involved 
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an addition to the Volunteer Vote of £180,000 to 
£200,000 a year. The general nature of the scheme 
was announced by the Secretary of State in a speech 
made by^him at Hanley on November 27th, 1905. 
In the ordinary course the new arrangements would 
have taken effect forthwith, and the camp grants 
and capitation allowances of 1906 would have been 
earned in accordance with the new scale.^ 

THE PROPOSALS OF 1905. 

The following are the principal proposals which 
received the approval of the Army Council and the 
Government in the autumn of 1905 : — 

1. “That all Volunteers, whatever corps they 

belonged to, should be permitted to attend camp 
for fifteen days, for eight days, or not at aU, as 
they might elect, but that strong inducements 
should be offered to them to go into camp by 
granting graduated capitation allowances on the 
following scale: — £ s d 

Fifteen days’ camp . . ..220 

Eight days’ camp . . . . . 1 18 6 

No attendance in camp . . . .10 0 

2. “That all Volunteers, in order to earn even 
the lowest capitation grant to which they might 
be entitled, viz., £l, should attend thirty drills of 
an hour, instead of ten drills only as at present, but 
that attendance in camp should count as follows : 
Each clear day in camp (Sundays excepted) to 
count as three attendances. Those of arrival and 
departure as one attendance each. 

3. “ That having regard to the varying conditions 
of life and occupations under which Volunteers 

^ III December, 1905, a change took place in the Administration of 
the country, and one of the first results was the arrest of the Volunteer 
proposals. Within a few weeks the Chief of the General Staif 
announced at a public dinner that the proposals sanctioned by the Army 
Council and by the Government in October would not be proceeded 
with. In February, 1906, the interdict was partially removed, and that 
portion of the scheme which rdeteA to tljp Brigade organisation of the 
Volunteers was promulgated. 
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serve, it was necessary that a certain amount of 
elasticity should be given to the conditions of their 
service, so that they might earn a sufficient grant to 
enable the corps to which they belonged ^o support 
themselves financially. That with this object, in 
certain special cases of well-established necessity, 
individual corps might remain under present con- 
ditions as regards money grants, capitation grant 
being 85s . ; that in the case of these corps 
attendance in camp would not, for the present, be 
compulsory, but that no member of the corps 
should be considered efficient who had not attended 
30 drills of one hour each. 

4. “ That camp allowances be granted to pay the 
expenses of men going into camp at the following 
rates: — 

Fifteen-day campers . £ 3 , or 4,?. per day per man. 

Eight-day campers . .£1, or 6d. „ „ 

5. “ That the camp allowance to officers should 
remain as at present, viz., 11s. 6(f. a day for fifteen- 
day campers and 8s. a day for eight-day campers. 

6. “That all mounted Volunteer officers who 
are fifteen days in camp should receive horse 
allowance of £5. 

7. “ That the establishment of the Volunteer 
Force should be fixed at 5 per cent, in excess of 
the then existing strength. 

8. “That the Volunteer Force should be organised 
into brigades, each brigade to consist of four or 
more battalions. Each brigade to have a permanent 
commander and a permanent brigade major. 

9. “ That the Volunteers should eventually be 
organised by divisions, and that as a step in this 
direction one division should be formed immediately 
with a permanent brigadier-general in command, 
with the permanent staff officer under him.^ 

^ The Council were also of opimoii that it would probably be 
necessary to appoint a Staff officer for Volunteers ” to the staff of 
the G.0.C.4n-C. in each <3y.strict. 


15 
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10. “ That the reduction of the cyclist allowance 
from £2 to £1 should be maintained, but that 
cyclists attending camp for eight days should 
receive ar^ additional 10^., and those who attend 
for fifteen days 205 .” 

Some minor proposals were made with regard to 
Mounted Infantry, Submarine Mines and Fortress 
Companies of Royal Engineers, which need not be 
discussed in detail. 

TWO CI.ASSES OF VOLUNTEERS. 

It will be noted that the decisions enumerated 
above are the embodiment of the policy advocated 
from the very beginning with regard to the Volun- 
teers. In two points only do they show any 
variation. In the first place no reference is made 
to the division of the Volunteers into two classes. 
This idea originally commended itself to the 
Secretary of State, and was referred to by him in 
a speech in the House of Commons on July 14th, 
1904. But the plan was abandoned at an early 
stage in deference to the strong opposition which 
was shown to it. There can be little doubt, 
however, that such a division is essentially right 
and in the interests of the Volunteers, and the 
abandonment of the proposal was made easier by 
the knowledge that the division does in fact exist, 
and is likely to become more accentuated in the 
future. In a force of 250,000 men, composed of 
men of all sorts of occupations, and drawn from 
every class of the community, there will always 
be those who are able and willing to give a con- 
siderable amount of time to the performance of 
their military duties, and who are ready to accept 
terms of enlistment which will make them readily 
available as part of an organised force in time of 
emergency. There are others, and these are the 
majority of the Force, who, ^though willing, are 
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not able, by reason of their occupations, to devote 
much time to military instruction, or to pledge 
themselves in an/ way likely to interfere with 
their daily work. It is reasonable and convenient 
that this gi’eat and obvious division should be 
reflected in the organisation of the Volunteers. 

As a matter of fact, it has for some years past 
been so reflected. No less than twenty-seven corps, 
known as Field Army Battalions, have entered into 
special engagements, and have received special pay- 
ment on that account. This is, however, not the 
best method of dealing with the problem. The 
best method is probably that which was originally 
proposed, namely, that, wherever possible, corps 
should be divided into two battalions, composed 
respectively of those who can, and those who 
cannot devote a considerable amount of time to 
making themselves efficient soldiers. There are 
many places in which a Volunteer corps of 1,000 
men could with advantage be divided into two 
battalions of 400 and 600 respectively, the former 
accustomed to drill and work together, and with 
a full complement of trained officers ; the latter 
composed of men of less leisure, or less zeal, but 
containing within it many men who had passed 
through the 1st Battalion. There can be little 
doubt that on a sudden emergency the existence 
of a number of really efficient, homogeneous, well- 
officered battalions ready to march at short notice, 
and composed only of trained men, would be of 
great value. The 1st Battalion would, in fact, be 
equivalent to a regiment of the First Line, the 
2nd Battalion would furnish the material for a 
reserve. Given & thoroughly effective cadre, it is 
easy to double the companies in time of war without 
greatly impairing their efficiency. However, this 
matter need not be discussed further, as in the 
form originally suggested the idea has not been 
embodied in any actual proposal. It will, however. 
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probably be revived either in the original form, or 
in the form of a “ Volunteer Reserve,” consisting 
of men who have served for a certain length of 
time witliy an efficient corps. 

In one other important particular the proposals 
set out above differ from those made in 1904. 
They do not involve any reduction in numbers. 
The reason for this change has been clearly 
explained ; it is in the main a question of money. 
But it must be borne in mind that had the 
proposals been carried into effect, the all-important 
condition of a reduction in the number of inefficient 
men would have been fulfilled. 

CAMPS AND CAMP ALLOWANCE. 

The following comments will be of use in 
explaining the various points of the scheme : — 

The camp arrangements were intended to intro- 
duce that elasticity into the administration of the 
Force which its best representatives have always 
declared to be necessary. It is desirable that all 
Volunteers should go into camp for fifteen days, but 
it is not reasonable to expect that they all will do so. 
In the interests of efficiency it is wise to give special 
encouragement to those who undertake the full 
period of training. In the interests of the individual 
Volunteers it is desirable that the enlistment of 
men to the Force who cannot comply with these 
conditions should stUl be possible. It will be 
observed that the changes with respect to the 
capitation grants have the following effect : 15s. is 
taken from a corps in respect of every man who 
does not go into camp at all, the grant being 
reduced from 35^. to £1. But it was pointed out 
that a reduction of this kind, though reasonable 
enough in itself, must greatly injure the finances 
of some corps if unaccompanied by an increase in 
the capitation grant in resp^t of men who do 
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attend camp. The capitation allowance, therefore, 
in respect of eight-day campers was increased by 
3^. 6d., from £l 15^, to £1 18,?. 6d., while the 
capitation grant in respect of fifteen-day campers was 
increased by no less than 7?., viz., from 35?. to 42?. 

That those who do not go into camp at all should 
be required to make themselves reasonably eflScient 
in some other way is a proposal to which no serious 
objection can be taken. When it is remembered 
that the private soldier in every foreign army is 
under continuoiis instruction for two, and in some 
cases for three years, it must be admitted that an 
amount of instruction equivalent in all to about 
three working days per annum is not excessive. 
Even under the conditions contained in the new 
proposals, a civilian, who, in a period of five years, 
attended driU for 150 hours, would be considered 
fit to perform the duties of a soldier. There are 
some who may say that this is too little; few 
persons who realise what modern war means will 
regard it as being too much. 

THE “ CLASS COEPS.” 

The proposal to meet the case of certain special 
corps is an admission of the very varied conditions 
under which the Volunteers serve, rather than a 
logical development of a correct principle. There 
are certain corps such as the London Scottish, the 
Artists, and a few others both in London and else- 
where, which are sometimes described by the not 
altogether satisfactory title of “ Class Corps.” As 
to the excellence of the material of which these 
corps are composed there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and they perhaps have special value as the 
source from which a large supply of officers may 
be obtained in time of emergency. Those who 
have spoken on their behalf are clear that at 
present these corps •could not take advantage of 
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the proposed regulations without suffering a serious 
diminution in numbers, and consequent pecuniary 
loss. Whether this would prove to be the case in 
practice, time alone can show. There are many 
who believe — and the present writer is of the 
number — that in a very short time these special 
corps would conform to the regulations affecting 
the bulk of the Force, in order to obtain the full 
advantage of the increased capitation grants. But 
on this point there can be no certainty. The 
whole question is an exceedingly difficult one, 
but the solution eventually arrived at by the 
Army Council seems, on the whole, to present 
fewer difficulties than any other. 

CAMP ALLOWANCES AND OPTICERS. 

The camp allowance in the ease of fifteen-day 
campers was to be reduced from £4 to £3, or from 
5s. a day to 4i-. This allowance was originally 
given to the so-called Field Army Battahons, 27 in 
number, and it was a condition of receiving the 
grant that at least 500 men should attend camp for 
the whole fifteen days. It must be remembered, 
however, that the 5s. grant was confined to some 
28,000 men, and it was out of the power of 
any officer or man among the remaining 212,000 
officers and men of the Volunteer Force to earn it. 
In the interests of the whole Force it was decided 
to extend the benefit of the fifteen days’ allowance. 
The amount, it is true, was reduced from 5s. to 4.?., 
but it was made quite evident that to provide for 
the actual expenses incurred in camp 4s. was amply 
sufficient. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
the reduction was accompanied by an additional 
capitation grant of 7s. per man, making the net 
reduction 13s. only, and that the obligation to take 
500 men into camp was no longer binding. Mean- 
while the great bulk of the Volunteer Force would 
have gained immensely by th^ change. 
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The officers’ allowances require little comment. 
No alteration was proposed in respect to the un- 
mounted officers. If more money were available 
it might be well to make some increase -jn the rate 
of allowance paid in respect of aU officers. The 
grant of a £5 horse allowance to mounted officers 
•meets a long-felt want. 

THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS. 

The question of the numbei's of the Volunteer 
Force is often misunderstood, and the misapprehen- 
sion has given rise to many uninformed and unwise 
criticisms. The nominal establishment of the 
Volunteer Force is 347,000. But this total has no 
relation whatever to actual numbers. In the above 
proposals, the establishment was fixed at five per 
cent, above the strength as it stood on October 31st, 
1905.^ 

The margin of five per cent, is equivalent to an 
addition of 12,000 menj but it was not the intention 
to increase the force by this amount. It was 
intended to make use of the margin to enable the 
G.O.C.’s of the various districts to have something 
to “ veer and haul upon,” in other words, to enable 
them to adjust the strength of the corps under 
their respective commands. It was felt that 
corps which suffered as a result of the previously 
existing camp regulations would be unable to 
regain the strength necessary to enable them to put 
their finances on a sound basis, unless they were 
permitted to increase their numbers above the 
figure at which they stood on October 31st, 190.5. 
It was calculated that while there would, in all 
probability, be no considerable addition to the total 
number of the Force, the efficiency of individual 
units would be increased by a judicious use of the 
permitted margin. 

^ This date was selected as being that on which the Force stood at its 
maximnni for the • 
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THE QUESTION OF OEGANISATION. 

The question of the organisation of the Force 
into briga(ies and divisions was one of the highest 
importance. A Brigade Division already existed, 
but the system was capable of improvement in 
some important respects, and the appointment of 
permanent officers was greatly to be desired. The 
steps to be taken were admittedly tentative. Such 
an organisation as that contemplated is not 
sufficient for the creation of a true army, and even 
if the divisional organisation were to be carried 
out in its entirety, much more would remain to be 
done before any portion of the Volunteer Force 
could be utilised with confidence against a modern 
army. But that the steps proposed were in the right 
direction, few would deny. It is unnecessary here 
to go into details of the actual distribution of 
brigades, the rate of pay of officers, etc., as the 
changes approved by the Army Council in 1905 
have now been made public in so far as they 
concern these points. 

SUMMAEY OF CHAPTER XXII. 

1. The proposals made by the Army Council in 1905 
tended to give greater elasticity to the organisation of the 
Volunteers, to encourage camping, to increase efficiency, and 
to reduce the burden of expenditure falling on the officers. 

£. The proposals made by the Army Council, and sanctioned 
by the Government, were abandoned in 1906. 

3. The division of the Volunteers into two classes has 
always existed in fact, and will probably receive further 
official recognition. 

4. It is desirable to encourage camp training, and camp 
allowances should be fixed on such a scale as to make camping 
possible and easy for officers and men. 

5. The organisation of the Volunteer Force, which was 
arrairged and sanctioned in 1905, has not been discontinued. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE VOLUNTEERS : PART III 

VOLUNTEER EFFICIENCY AND NUAIBERS. 

There remain two points which must be referred 
to before we leave the subject of the Volunteers. 
Both points arise out of passing episodes, and might 
be neglected as non-essential were it not that they 
both illusti'ate in very marked fashion the kind of 
difficulty which besets any individual or any depart- 
ment which endeavours to obtain from the Force 
the service which, under proper conditions, it is 
capable of rendering. 

No sooner was it announced in 1904 that the 
Army Council proposed to inquire into the 
efficiency of the Volunteers in common with the rest 
of the Army, than a violent opposition to any 
reform was instituted in the House of Commons, 
and in certain sections of the Press. At no time 
did the opposition come from the bulk of the 
Volunteer Force, and much that was said and 
written by its self-appointed champions found no 
echo among the vast majority of officers and men 
serving. But the opposition, which for the most 
part was of a purely negative and destructive 
character, was conducted with some skill and with 
great system. It became necessary in the interests 
of the attack to create the belief that the Volunteer 
Force had suffered and was suffering numerically in 
consequence of the steps taken or proposed by the 
Army Council. Hardly a speech was made in Par- 
liament, hardly an article on the Volunteer question 
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appeared in the newspapers, in which the melancholy 
consequences of the folly and ineptitude of the War 
Office were not held up to opprobrium, and the 
sorrowdubeffect upon aU branches of the Force of 
official blundering made the subject of lamentation. 

It is curious to note that these complaints were 
absolutely Avithout foundation. Whatever may 
haA^e been the AAisdom of the changes made and 
proposed, they certainly did not produce the results 
which were attributed to them, and which were 
represented as being their inevitable and eAul con- 
sequence. The officers and men of the Volunteer 
Force, it was said, harassed and disgusted by the 
treatment they had received, were leaving the ranks 
by thousands ; the camping conditions were so 
onerous that Volunteers could not comply Avith 
them ; officers w'ere resigning their commissions in 
unprecedented numbers ; in a word, the Volunteer 
Force was being destroyed. 

The facts are as foUows In 1898, before the 
South African War, the number of Volunteer 
officers Avas 8,354. In 1904 it had risen to 8,955. 
So far fr’om the changes made or suggested in 1903 
and 1904 resulting in an exodus of officers, the 
reduction of officers in 1904 was the smallest in any 
years subsequent to the war ; the net reduction 
being 14 only. In 1898 the number of Volunteers 
of all ranks was 230,678 ; in 1904 it was 253,909. 
So far from the Camp regulations having proved 
an insuperable obstacle, 175,000 men, by far the 
largest number which had ever gone under canvas 
in one year, attended camp. It is, of course, true 
that the numbers of the Volunteer Force increased 
during the South African War, but this increase 
was abnormal. Compared Avith 1898, the number 
of officers and men, as has been stated, showed a 
large increase, viz.— • 

Increase of officers . . . . . 601 

Increase of men . , , >, , . 23,281 
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An addition of something like 30 battalions in six 
years is scarcely an evidence of persistent ill-treat- 
ment. It is true that in 1905 there was a falling 
off in the total number of the Volunteer;!^ the total 
being 249,611, or 4,000 less than in 1904, and 19,000 
more than in 1898. But this falling off .was in no 
sense due to the causes to which some have chosen 
to attribute it. On the contrary, it was due almost 
entirely to the completion of the term of engage- 
ment of a number of men who entered the Service 
for a given period during the South African War. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the true facts with 
regard to the Volunteer Force have been either 
greatly misunderstood, or deliberately mis-stated. 

THE CIECULAE, OF 1905. 

Another matter of administration connected with 
the Volunteer Force deserves to be mentioned, 
partly on account of its intrinsic importance, and 
partly on account of the light which its discussion 
throws upon the state of the public mind. 

During the year 1904 the debates on Array Esti- 
mates in the House of Commons were many and 
prolonged. It was frequently urged by speakers on 
both sides that the Volunteers should be regarded, 
to a much greater extent than hitherto, as a force to 
be relied upon to reinforce the Regular Army in 
case of war abroad. The fact that some Volunteers 
were struck off the rolls of their regiments for the 
purpose of joining the Army in South Africa was 
cited as evidence that an ample supply of men 
would be forthcoming in the event of a struggle 
with a great Military Power. 

This view, which was shared by many, found very 
definite expression in the speech of Sir Edward 
Grey, who, in the course of the discussion which 
took place upon the Vote for the Pay of the Army 
on the 8rd April, 1S05, said: “What we shall have 
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to do if we are ever engaged in a great war is 
to rely on our Navy and our Regular Army, as 
prepared in time of peace, to give us security at 
the outseft, and then, to give ourselves staying 
power, to manufacture soldiers as the war goes on. 
1 believe that is what Japan has been doing in the 
present war, and doing -with conspicuous success. 
How are we to get these large numbers in time of 
war, and as quickly as possible ? We can only get 
them out of the Volunteers. 


“ The Volunteers, I think, must be made to feel 
that their system is a real system of national 
training, by means of which, if this country is ever 
attacked in a great war, either at home or abroad, 
the nation will be able to use all its resources and 
united energies for the defence of any part of the 
Empire.”^ 

THE VOLUNTEEES AND EOEEIGN SERVICE. 

The opinion expressed by Sir Edward Grey was 
echoed by various members of the Volunteer Force 
in Parliament and without it. In the opinion of 
the author the true purpose for which the Volun- 
teers are raised and maintained is not to serve 
abroad. If such were their true duty, their present 
organisation would, indeed, stand self-condemned. 

Be that as it may, the plan of drafting an uncertain 
number of men from the units to which they belong 
to others with which they have nothing to do, caimot 
be regarded as a logical or an effective proceeding. 
But our military organisation bears few traces of 
any logical arrangement; and if it were to be 
assumed that the W ar Office must in the future 
count upon Volunteers for foreign service, the duty 
of ascertaining whether the Volunteers were fit to 

* Hansard, vol. 144, pp.*'l76-l78. 
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undertake such service would become an obvious 
corollary of the acceptance of the assumption. 

In the summer of 1904, therefore, the Army 
Council issued a circular to the General Officers 
Commanding in the various districts in the following 
terms 

THE GIRCULAR. 

Confidential. 

Circular Letter callmg for RepoH upon the Physical Standard 
of Volunteers, 

W AR Office, 

nth July, 1905. 

Sir, — 

In view of the fact that during the South African War 
large numbers of Volunteers offered themselves for service in 
the field, and in view of the many expressions of readiness on 
the part of the Force to take a similar step in the event of 
the country being again engaged in a serious war, the Army 
Council consider it necessary to ascertain beforehand what 
proportion of the Volunteers in your Command are likely to 
be qualified for active service abroad. 

I am, therefore, to request that you will be good enough 
to direct Officers Commanding Volunteer corps in your Com- 
mand to issue instructions to the Medical Officers of their units 
to report upon the general physical standard of the men under 
their charge, with a view to ascertaining their fitness for 
active service abroad. 

S. Such fitness will be held to depend upon the following 
qualifications: — 

(a) That a man comes up to the physical equivalent of 
nineteen years of age, and is under forty-five; 

(5) That in general physique he is not below the standard 
of physical requirements laid down in Appen- 
dix XIII., Volunteer Regulations ; 

(c) That he is of sound constitution, and free from organic 

disease ; 

(d) That he possesses a sufficient number of sound teeth for 

efficient mastication ; and 

(f) That he has no defects which are likely to interfere 
with marching or active exertion. 

4. The Army Council desire to know what proportion of 
the men reported fit for active service under the above con- 
ditions are also first-claJ§ shots. 
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5. Reports should show the number of men in each corps 
fit and unfit, and in the case of the latter should specify the 
causes of unfitness. 

6. I am also to request that you will be good enough to 
state, for the information of the Army Council, whether there 
are any Volunteer units in your Command which are inefficient 
from any cause, and, if so, whether you recommend that such 
units should be disbanded or amalgamated with other and more 
efficient corps. 

Y ou are at the same time requested to state whether your 
recommendations regarding such disbandment, or amalgama- 
tion, are based upon want of military efficiency, or paucity of 
numbers. 

In making your recommendations I am to ask that you will add 
specific pfOposals regarding any consequent reductions in the 
case of Adjutants and other members of the Permanent Staff. 

The Reports should be sent in not later than Slst October. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. W. D. Waiid. 

The General Officer Commanding-m-Chieffi 

Command, 

THE OPPOSITION TO THE CIRCULAR. 

The object of the circular is apparent from its 
terms. The fact that, except when in camp with the 
Regular troops, the Volunteers are not subject to 
any military discipline, made it impossible, even 
had it been desirable, to issue the circular in the 
form of an order to institute a medical examination 
of officers and men. Commanding officers were, 
therefore, instructed to report upon the physical 
fitness of the men under their command, and the 
method of obtaining the information was left to 
their discretion. The vast majority of the officers 
concerned took the natural and obvious course, 
and in order to obtain the information instituted a 
medical examination. It is not necessary to dwell 
at length upon the somewhat unfortunate outcry 
that arose in some quarters against this obvious 
and very reasonable procedure^^but some reference 
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to it is desirable because such reference affords a 
welcome opportunity of bearing testimony to the 
excellent good sense and discipline exhibited by 
the overwhelming majority of the officers^nd men 
concerned. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
some cases the appeals made to the Volunteers by 
individuals and by newspapers amounted to an 
incitement to insubordination ; and nothing was 
left undone to mislead and prejudice the minds of 
soldiers who, in the pubUc interest, were asked to 
give some evidence that they were fit for the 
public service. It is greatly to the credit of 
the Volunteers that these incitements met with 
no response. Officers were the first to submit 
themselves to the examination prescribed by 
their colonels, and non-commissioned officers and 
men followed their example with praiseworthy 
unanimity. 

THE llESULT OF THE INQUIKV. 

The total number of cases in which any serious 
difficulty was put in the way of those charged with 
obtaining the required information maybe numbered 
on the fingers of one hand, and in but a single 
instance did the objection involve any serious and 
deliberate resistance to a proper order. In a word, 
the Volunteers showed infinitely more sense than 
their self-constituted advisers, and gave the Army 
Council the assistance it required without demur. 

The inquiry remained incomplete,’^ but even in 
their incomplete form the results were most valu- 
able. 180,000 officers and men were examined out 
of a total force of some 250,000 men. Of the 
180,000 so examined, 29,000 were reported as 
medically unfit within the terms of the circular. 
In some cases the disqualification was complete : 

^ It was practically impossible to complete the inquiry in one year^ 
as it could only be conducted satisfactorily while the battalions "were 
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men were found to be in the ranks suffering from 
acute heart complaint, from strangulated hernia, 
from rupture, and from many other disabling 
infirmitieig. The test was an adequate, but not a 
rigorous one, and it revealed the fact that 16 per 
cent, of the men examined were unfit.^ What 
was to be done with the unfit men ? There 
would seem to be but one answer. The Army 
Council had ascertained beyond doubt that it was 
asking the nation to pay for 29,000 soldiers who 
were incapable of serving it. What was the obvious 
duty of the Army Council? Evidently its duty 
was to inform the country of the facts, and to 
spend no more of the nation’s money upon the 
unfit men. Such, at any rate, was the view enter- 
tained by the Army Council in 1905, and orders 
were given that the capitation grant should in the 
future be withheld in respect of men pronounced 
to be physically unfit for service. In order that 
the corps which incurred a pecuniary loss by the 
dismissal of these men should not suffer, the 
Council, with the consent of the Government of 
the day and of the Treasury, agreed to an increased 
grant in respect of sound men who were willing to 
make themselves efficient.® 

Such are the facts with regard to a curious 
episode. In this^' country we sometimes hear 
scornful criticisms of the pension list of the United 
States. But those who consider that, in view of 
the realities of war, any good purpose can be served 
by shutting our eyes to facts and continuing to 
rely upon soldiers who cannot take the field, have 
but small title to criticise those who equally for 
political and social reasons continue to pay public 
moneys to the dead. 

^ There is reason to believe that had the examiiiation been completed 
and extended to the entire Force^ the number of men reported as 
medically imiit would have been not less than 40;,000. 

® This order was cancelled in the spring of 1006^ and the unfit men 
are still in the ranks at the expense of ttfe taxpayer. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAFIER XXIII 

1. The effect of recent regulations introduced with the 
object of improving the efficiency of the Volunteers has not 
been to reduce the number of officers or men. ® 

2, Statements to that effect are made without knowledge 

of the, facts. ' ■ ■ 

8. The regulations making “camp*"’ compulsory did not 
tend to reduce the strength or the efficiency of the Volunteers. 

4. The circular asking for information as to the physical 
fitness of the Volunteers was a reasonable and necessary act 
of precaution. 

6. The opposition to the circular did not come from the 
Volunteers. 

6. The replies to the circular disclosed the fact that in 
1905 more than 30,000 volunteers were unfit to take the 
field. 

7. These unfit volunteers are still retained in the Force, 
and are paid for by the nation. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES: PART I 

THE NEED FOR MORE ARTILLERY. 

The question of utilising the Auxiliary Forces for 
the provision of Field Artillery is of sufficient 
intrinsic importance, and has attracted sufficient 
public attention, to deserve a special chapter. 
The position, if we are to judge by the opinions 
expressed with regard to it, is not clearly under- 
stood. There are at present 28 batteries of Horse 
and 150 batteries of Field Artillery.^ According to 
official statements this gives us a proportion of 
5| guns per thousand sabres and bayonets, which 
compares not unfavourably with the average of 
Continental armies. The situation just described 
is of very recent creation. Ten years ago the 
strength of the artillery was scarcely one-half of 
what it is at present. In 1894 the number of 
R.H.A. batteries was 20, the number of R.F.A. 
batteries 80. The figures of to-day show an in- 
crease of 8 Horse and 70 Field Batteries. The 
addition of these 78 new batteries is due to the 
foresight of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick, 
and is one of the most satisfactory features of the 
military reforms of the last decade. But, as will 
be shown, this increase, substantial though it is, has 
not given us an artillery force equal to our needs. 

In the first place the 178 batteries themselves 

^ Including 8 Howitzer'^atteries. 
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are incomplete, and many of them would be 
unavailable for war on mobilisation. No ann 
requires a larger addition of men, horses, and 
materials, on mobilisation, than the Artilkry. For 
every man with the guns, something like three 
men are required to bring the batteries up to war 
strength, to man the ammunition wagons, and to 
form the parks which are essential for the proper 
supply of the batteries in the field. The actual 
number of wagons with the batteries must also be 
increased, and the number of horses nearly doubled.^ 
It is obvious that to supply these needs the 
Artillery ought to be capable of great and rapid 
expansion in time of war, and ought to be pro- 
vided with an exceptionaRy large reserve. Unfor- 
tunately, not only has it no such abnormally large 
reserve, but it actually possesses a smaller pro- 
portion of reserve than any other important branch 
of the Army. The figures are as follows : — 

Horse and Field Artillery with the colours 

(October, 1905) . . . . 30,550 

Reserve . . ... . . 7,286 

THE KEASON EOR THE SHORTAGE OP THE 
ART1IJ.ERY RESERVES. 

The reason for this unfortunate shortage is two- 
fold. In the first place, the duty of making proper 
provision for ammunition trams and parks and for 
the supply of additional wagons, was for many 
years neglected. A somewhat unfortunate attempt 
was made by IMr. Stanhope to apply a partial 
remedy, by allocating a certain number of field 
batteries to the performance of the duties of 
ammunition columns in time of war. But this 
plan, as might have been anticipated, proved a 
failure, and it was not till some years later that the 

* 'file introduction of tlie new field gun with its heavy fixed ammuni- 
tion has rendered a further increase of personnel and of ammunition 
wagons absolutely necessary. ^ 
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work of providing the necessary supplement to the 
Artillery was seriously taken in hand. It was then 
too late to overtake in a hurry the deficiencies 
due to past neglect. The addition of 78 batteries 
had naturally disturbed the balance of men with the 
colours and with the Reserve respectively, to an 
extent which only lapse of years could redress. 
New batteries necessarily come into existence 
without any reserve, and many years are required 
to create the full contingent of reservists.^ 

The gravity of the situation caused by the 
deficiency of the Reserve of the Royal Artillery 
has long been evident to the War Office. Indeed, 
in view of what took place in 1899, it was im- 
possible to ignore the facts of the situation. As 
the present writer had ventured to predict, the 
mobilisation of the Horse and Field Artillery, as a 
whole, proved impossible. From the very beginning, 
drafts had to be made upon the batteries standing 
low upon the list, for the officers and men required 
for the batteries first on the roster, and for the 
ammunition columns and parks of the brigades 
sent to the front. Long before the bottom of 
the list was reached, the personnel of the batteries 
left at home was exhausted and the batteries 
reduced to mere names in the Army List. At 
the same time, the whole of the Reserve was 
exhausted in furnishing a supplement to the 
incomplete batteries, and in the formation of 
the ammunition columns and parks. 

How complete was the failure may be realised 
from one or two illustrations. The 78th Field 
Battery had only 85 men fit for service, and was 
compelled to take 85 from the Reserve. The 37th 

^ The recent decision to alter the term of enlistment for the Horse 
and Field Artillery from three years with the colours and nine years 
with the Reserve to six years with the colours and six years with the 
Reserve^ will greatly reduce the reserve of the Artillery ; and the dis- 
banding of trained artillerists will increase the mischief which 
must inevitably result from this ili-coilSdered and retrograde step. 
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Field Battery required 98 reservists ; the 20th Field 
Battery 101. The ammunition columns of the 
last brigades were entirely composed of extraneous 
elements, and, as has been stated, manf of the 
batteries could not be mobilised at alL^ 

Naturally, the existence of such a state of things 
was a matter of concern to the War Office 
authorities, and every effort was made to augment 
the available reserve of the artillery. In order to 
promote the growth of the Reserve, in 1904 the 
three years’ term of enlistment was retained for the 
Horse and Field Artillery after it had been aban- 
doned for the Garrison Artillery, the Cavalry, and 
the Infantry of the Line. But this method of sup- 
plementing the Reserve was slow in its operation, 
and could not under any circumstances supply 
the whole need. It was necessary to adopt other 
expedients. What those expedients were will be 
described in the following pages. It will be seen 
that they involved a call upon the Auxiliary Forces, 
both Militia and Volunteers. Before proceeding 
to examine these proposals, however, it is neces- 
sary to revert for a moment to the general 
question of the strength of the Artillery, and its 
efficiency for war purposes ; for without a clear 
idea on this subject it is impossible to approach 
the subject of Auxiliary Field Artillery, to which 
this chapter is devoted. 

THE INDIAN AKMV AND THE AUXILIAEY FORCES. 

It has been explained that if the needs of the 
Regular Army alone are taken into consideration, 
our artillery, if available in its entirety, would not 
be insufficient. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Regular Army by no means represents 
the whole of the force on which the Empire is 

^ Attention was drawn to this question and details of the failure of 
the system were given by tlie Author in 1900. See The War Office^ the 
Army and the JSmpire (Casseu & Co.), pp. 57 to 63. 
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supposed to depend in time of war. The Indian 
Army is without horse or field artillery ; it is 
provided with a small number of mountain batteries, 
but it h»?.s no regular artillery equipment in the 
modern and ordinary sense. If the Indian Army 
is to go into the field with an adequate artillery 
support, that artillery must be drawn from the 
178 batteries of Horse and Field Artillery which 
appear in the Army List. 

But, unfortunately, this is only a partial statement 
of the extent of our deficiencies. We maintain at 
home at the present time a force of Cavalry and 
Infantry numbering no less than 287,222.^ This 
immense force is whoUy unprovided with field 
artillery, with the exception of two 4-gun horse 
artillery batteries of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and a brigade of three 4-gun batteries 
of the Lancashire Militia Field Artillery. 

There are also a number of so-called heavy 
batteries of Volunteers armed with the 4’7-in. gun, 
and a few batteries of the same force which are 
included under the same denomination, but which 
practise— with the knowledge of the War Office, 
though in defiance of its regulations — with a field 
gun. As, however, this field gun is of a type 
which caused it to be regarded as the worst gun 
in Europe when it was in actual use twenty-five 
years ago, and as it has become totally obsolete 
as a weapon of war, these batteries cannot be 
regarded as furnishing any direct contribution to 
the field artillery available for fighting purposes. 

THE PttOVISION OF AMMUNITION TRAINS BY THE 
MILITIA. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
batteries above referred to represent the whole 
personnel of the artillery of the Auxiliary Forces. 

* Militia ^infantry) 77,881, Yeomanry 25,341, Volunteers (infantry) 
184,000. " 
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It is remarkable that no less than 14,900 of the 
Militia and over 30,000 of the Volunteers belong 
to that arm. What use, if any, can be made of this 
large force of willing men? It has alrgady been 
suggested that the Militia Garrison Artillery might 
be of great use if they were utilised as a supple- 
ment to the regular batteries in time of war, and 
in the year 1905 a scheme was prepared by the War 
Office, which had for its object the utilisation of a 
large number of surplus batteries of Militia Garri- 
son Artillery for the supply of the pex’sonnel of 
ammunition columns to the regular artillery in 
time of war. The Militia companies in question, 
having no longer any useful function to perform 
as garrison artillery — owing to the abandonment 
of the coast batteries to which they were originally 
assigned — were to be invited to accept sei'vice as 
adjuncts to the Royal Artillery. They were to 
be trained during the winter at the Royal Artillery 
headquarters, and were to be made immediately 
available on mobilisation. The plan had great 
and obvious advantages, the principal, and, indeed, 
the only objection to it being that the officers and 
men concerned might not desire to transfer their 
services from a combatant, to what is primarily a 
non-combatant branch of the Service. Time alone, 
however, can show how such a proposition wiU be 
received by officers and men.’^ 

HOW THE AETILLEET OP THE ATTXII.IAEY FOECES 
CAN BE UTILISED. 

Assuming, however, that a portion of the 
Artillery Militia can be utilised for the purposes 
specified above, there remains the question of what 
is to be done with the rest of the artillery of 
the Auxiliary Forces. A portion, beyond doubt, 

^ The Secretary of State for War, Mr. Haldane, annoiniced on the 
12th July, 1906, that he proposed to. adopt the scheme of 1905, and 
to utilise the Garrison ArCtllery Militia in the manner suggested. 
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will always be required, and can with much advan- 
tage be employed to man the guns in the few 
fortresses which we maintain in this country. Both 
the Militi% and the Volunteers are capable of per- 
forming excellent service as garrison gunners, pro- 
vided a sufficient expert staff be maintained and 
adequate opportunity be given for practice. The 
working of hea^y guns is to a great extent a matter 
dependent upon the correct and scientific handling 
of machinery, and there are large numbers of men 
in the Militia, and perhaps an even larger pro- 
portion in the Volunteers, who by their training 
nave acquired a special aptitude for this class of 
work. A fortress gunner is all the better for being 
localised. The man who is familiar with every 
object within range of his battery, who knows its 
distance and recognises its form in any condition of 
wind and weather, of daylight or darkness, is the 
best man for the work ; and the more frequently 
the Militia and Volunteers are trained in the 
neighbourhood of their homes, the better. Un- 
fortunately, as has been pointed out, little or no 
principle has been imported into the disposition of 
Militia and Volunteer artillery corps, and in many 
eases Infantry battalions exist where artillery are 
required, and vice versa. Despite these mistakes, 
however, the fact remains that we have a supply 
of Militia and Volunteer artillery amply sufficient 
for the needs of our fortresses, and that, after all 
requirements have been met, there is a large surplus 
of men who, under existing conditions, fulfil no 
useful purpose and are maintained without any 
advantage to the nation. 

If this be the case, and if it be also true, as has 
been demonstrated above, that we are maintaining 
a very large force of Cavalry and Infantry wholly 
unprovided with field artillery, the question 
naturally arises whether it be not possible to utilise 
that portion of the Militia and ^ olunteer artillery 
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which is at present redundant and therefore useless, 
for the purpose of supplying the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers with the field artillery which they 
wiU undoubtedly require if they are eve« engaged 
in serious war, 

CAN FIELD BATTEBIES OF THE AXTXILIAIIY 
FORCES BE MADE EFFICIENT? 

The question is one which has been often and 
hotly debated. There are two schools of thought 
which are violently opposed to one another. In the 
opinion of one school it is, and must always be 
impossible to create a highly specialised arm, such 
as modern field artillery, under the conditions which 
necessarily attach to service in the Militia and the 
Volunteers respectively. There is no room, say the 
representatives of this class, for second-rate artillery 
in a modern battle ; first-rate artillery will destroy 
second-rate artillery, and Militia or Volunteer 
artillery must always, ecc necessitate casus, be second 
rate. 

If this argument be sound, and there is much to 
be said in favour of it, there is but one conclusion 
to be drawn from it, namely, that all Militia and 
Volunteer field batteries now existing should be 
abolished, and that no new ones should be created. 
It is somewhat curious, however, to find that few 
of those who are most insistent in establishing the 
premises are prepared in practice to accept the con- 
clusion; and their case is considerably weakened 
in consequence. 

On the other hand, there is a school which 
recognises to the fuU the grave deficiency in the 
numbers of our field artillery and boldly accepts the 
conclusion that tbf deficit can be, and ought to be 
supplied by the Militia and the Volunteers. It is 
of great importance that the issue which unj“ 
doubtedly exists bfetween these two schools of 
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thought should be decided, and should be decided 
upon purely military grounds ; in other words, that 
no policy, however popular, should be adopted 
which do®s not result in giving us batteries that, 
in the event of war, wiE hold their own against, or 
destroy the batteries of the enemy. 

MILITIA FIELD AETILLEEY. 

It is w^orth while considering this problem dis- 
passionately. For some time past there has existed 
a single brigade of Militia Field Artillery, namely, 
the Lancashire Militia Field Artillery Brigade. 
Full reports as to the efficiency of these batteries 
have been received annually. Considering the 
difficulties under which officers and men perform 
their duties, the short time devoted to practice, and 
the difficulty of obtaining range accommodation, 
the results have been very creditable. It would be 
an exaggeration to pretend that any of the reports 
received represent the batteries as having reached 
a pitch of efficiency comparable to that of a regular 
battery. This fact, however, is not conclusive as 
to the inability of the batteries to act as substitutes 
for regular batteries in time of war. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that the standard of efficiency 
is capable of great improvement provided time 
be given for systematic and prolonged instruction. 
It is assumed by all who regard the Auxiliary 
Forces as capable of taking an effective part in war, 
that a considerable period must, of necessity, elapse 
between the outbreak of hostilities and the utilisa- 
tion of auxihary units. This period, it is held, may 
be utilised with such advantage as to remove all 
the disabilities due to inadequate training. It 
is not necessary to question thi^ assumption here, 
though it is necessary to note the limitation which 
its acceptance imposes upon the war value of the 
particular batteries under discussion, and of the 
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Auxiliary Forces generally. The acceptance 
of the view carries with it, as a corollary, the 
certainty that if the theory breaks down and an 
enemy succeeds in fighting us at his convenience, 
and not at ours, we shall be in great danger. 

COST AND COMPOSITION OF MILITIA FIELD 
BATTEllIES. 

But to return to the examination of the Militia 
Field Artillery as at present existing, it is desirable, 
and indeed essential, to ask how far these so-called 
Militia field batteries really represent the bulk of 
the Artillery of the Auxiliary Forces. 

The following particulars of the Lancashire 
Militia Field Artillery Brigade are remarkable 
and instructive :— 

NUMBER OF OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND MEN IN 


THE BRIGADE WHO ARE SERVING, OR WHO HAVE SERVED, 
IN THE REGULAR ARMY (jUNE, 1906). 

Belonging to 

Who have served 

Total. 

Regular Army. 

in Regular Army. 

Officers . . 3 

1 

4 

Warrant Officers 1 

0 

1 

N.C.O.’s . . 36 

4 

40 

Trumpeters . 6 

0 

6 

Gunners, . 76 

30 

106 


35 

157 


=s 


The total strength of the brigade in 

1905 was 


428 all ranks, of whom 380 were present at training. 
It is to be observed, therefore, that no less than 
41 per cent, of the officers and men present at 
training were soldiers of the Regular Army. It 
is evident that these batteries, whatever may be 
their degree of ^cellence, are not Militia batteiies 
at all. They are batteries which exist in strict 
dependence upon the Regular Army. It is con- 
ceivable that if tke regular element were removed. 
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the batteries would continue to render good service, 
but it is not reasonable to assume that they w^ould 
do so. In other words, the experiment made with 
these Lanoashire batteries proves something, but it 
does not prove all that many of those who desire 
to extend it are in the habit of assuming. The 
inference that may justly be drawn from the 
experiment is in strict conformity with the view 
which nearly all artillerymen of experience would 
express a prion. 

In every field battery a proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers and men, variously estimated 
as from 30 per cent, to 35 per cent, of the whole, are 
what may be termed “ skilled ratings.” They include 
the gun-layers, the range-takers, and the various 
mechanics — wheelers, triers, smiths, harness- 
makers, etc., whose services are in constant request. 
The remainder of the personnel may be men of 
shorter service and less training than the skilled 
ratings referred to. They must be disciplined, they 
must be accustomed to the work they have to 
perform, and they must, especially since the intro- 
duction of the quick-firing gun, be men of good 
physique and great power of endurance. As long 
as the personnel of a battery remains at its full 
establishment the guns can be worked under these 
conditions. It is obvious, however, that in a unit „ 
composed to the extent of 60 per cent, of unskilled 
men, the waste of war may produce much more 
serious consequences than in a unit in which there 
is a large number of fully trained “ numbers ” to 
take the place of those disabled by wounds and 
disease. It is equally obvious that in a battery so 
constituted, it is of paramount importance that the 
officers and non-commissioned officers should be of 
the highest quality. It is not necessary to assert 
that they must be regular soldiers. The value to a 
fighting man depends upon what he is, and not upon 
what he is called. But from whatever branch of the 
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Service the officers and non-commissioned officers 
are drawn, it is absolutely essential that they should 
be experts in their profession, and should, more- 
over, be capable of establishing and m^taining a 
high standard of discipline in their commands. 

The Lancashire Militia Field Batteries are costly, 
though they naturally cost less than a battery of 
regular artillery. But it is necessary in this, as in 
so many other instances, to bear in mind the all- 
important truth that any economy which leads to 
the creation of units which will be defeated in time 
of war, is an extravagance of the worst kind.' 

THE CONDITIONS WHICH MII-ITIA BATTEUIES 
OUGHT TO FULFIL. 

If, therefore, the arguments of those who desire 
to increase the number of Mihtia Field Batteries 
are to prevail, the advocates of the change must 
be prepared to show — 

(a) That the batteries as at present constituted 
are or can be made fit for war. 

(b) That the percentage of regular officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men which exists in the 
three Lancashire batteries can as a matter of fact 
be maintained in the additional batteries which it 
is gtoposed to create. 

Or alternatively — 

(c) That the maintenance of the existing pro- 
portion of Regulars is not essential to the efficiency 
of the batteries. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXIV. 

1. Our Horse and Field Batteries, if aH available on 
mobilisation, would suffice for the needs of the Regular 
Army. * 

* The annual cost of a Regular Field Battery in the Line establish- 
ment, 6 guns (4 guns horsed), is £13,000 ; of a Militia Battery, with 
4 guns, occasionally hor^d, £6,600. 
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2. Our Horse and Field Batteries are not all available on 
mobilisation owing to shortness of reserves. 

3. The insufficiency of the reserves of the artillery is due 
partly to past neglect, but principally to the great increase in 
the number Sf batteries. 

4 The mobilisation of 1899 furnished a striking proof of 
the inadequacy of our artillery reserve. 

5. The War Office is well aware of the insufficiency of 
our artillery reserves, and has endeavoured to increase the 
number of men available. 

6. The recent increase in the length of service of the 
artillery will reduce the reserve. The reduction of personner 
will aggravate the situation. 

7. The best method of supplementing the artillery reserve 
is to draw upon the Auxiliary Forces. 

8. The Auxiliary Forces and the Indian Army are prac- 
tically unprovided with field artillery. 

9. The question of whether Auxiliary Field Artillery can 
with advantage be created excites much controversy. 

10. An experiment has been made of which the actual 
results seem doubtful. 

11. The experiment is worth pursuing. 



CHAPTER XXV 




FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES : PART 11 

VOIiUNTEER FIELD BATTERIES. 

The question of the utilisation of the Volunteer 
Artillery to furnish field batteries stands in some 
respects upon the same footing as that of the 
Artillery Militia. But the cases, though similar, 
are not identical. There are essential differences 
between the Volunteers and the Militia which 
must not be forgotten. In the first place, the 
Militia, even under existing law, may be regarded 
as available in units for service abroad in time of 
war. The Volunteers are not so available, and 
must therefore be utilised, if it all — 

(a) As units capable of being employed in war 
in Great Britain ; 
or — 

{b) As drafts for regular batteries employed 
outside Great Britain. 

Secondly, the training of the V olunteers is less 
than that of the Militia. 

These two considerations tend to establish a 
preference in favour of the Militia as against the 
Volunteers, as the source from w'hich additional 
field artillery should be drawn. But there is a 
third consideration'Vhich must not be overlooked, 
and which to some extent reverses the presumption 
just established. • 

25S 
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Admittedly the Volunteers contain a large 
proportion of skilled and educated men, artificers 
and workmen, trained to the use and adjustment 
of delica^p machines — and the new field gun is a 
delicate machine. 

It has been said that there is a body of opinion 
in favour of adding to the number of Militia field 
batteries. There is at least an equally numerous 
section which strongly advocates the creation of 
Volunteer field batteries, either instead of, or in 
addition to Militia batteries. Such being the case, 
it is desirable to explain briefly what is the existing 
condition of affairs with regard to the Volunteer 
Artillery, and to state what action has been taken or 
contemplated by the Army Council in the direction 
of giving effect to the views of those who desire to 
transform a portion of the Volunteer Artillery into 
field batteries. 

In 1905 the Volunteer Artillery numbered no 
less than 30,000 men, comprised in 68 units. No 
scheme of mobilisation has yet found a place for 
the whole of these units, and there can be little 
doubt that under present conditions a considerable 
proportion of the Volunteer Artillery are not in a 
position to render effective service in time of war. 
This is not because the Volunteer Artillery are 
incompetent or inefficient. On the contrary, some 
of the garrison companies are exceedingly good, 
and there can be no doubt at all that, with a 
comparatively short training in a fortress, they 
would become a most valuable addition to our 
coast-defence forces, were such defences required. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that not only has 
the number of fortified places on the coast of the 
United Kingdom been greatly reduced, and reduced 
intentionally as the result of a considered policy, 
but that the number of guns in the places which 
remain has also been greatly reduced. It is 
evident, therefore, that the gajprison branch of the 
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Volunteer Artillery is at least adequate in numbers 
for any duties it may be called upon to perform in 
the defence of strong places at home. 

The remainder of the force, cor^isting of 
“batteries of position,” is undoubtedly more than 
adequate in point of numbers to fulfil the duties 
likely to be imposed upon them in the event of 
mobilisation. Already a number of batteries have 
been armed with the 4'7-in. gun, while others are 
still exercising with obsolete weapons which are 
not only useless for purposes of modern warfare, 
but are of small value even for the purposes of 
instruction. 

That such a state of things should exist is no 
doubt both, lamentable and discreditable. Its 
existence is due to the fact that in the past the 
Volunteer Force has been allowed to grow up 
without any sort of intelligent direction or control. 
Companies and batteries have been formed, not 
because they were required or because the locality 
in which they were raised was the most convenient 
from the military point of view. It has already 
been pointed out that both in the Militia and in the 
Volunteers the creation of units was for a long time 
allowed to proceed with an almost entire disregard 
of militaiy considerations, and this unfortunate 
policy is now bearing fruit. Recrimination is not 
of much use ; the object to be aimed at is to 
remedy, as far as may be, the errors of the past ; and 
to remedy them with the least possible dislocation 
of existing arrangements, the least possible sacrifice 
of good material. The task is a difficult one, and 
can easily be made impossible by an absence of 
goodwill and good sense on the part of the military 
authorities on the one hand, or of the Volunteers 
on the other. 

But with goodViU and good sense a great deal 
can be accomplished, as the following example will 
demonstrate:-- • 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH THE VOLUNTEER 
ARTILLERY. 

Among the Volunteer batteries classed as 
batteries of position are some which, not having 
received the heavy 4-7-in. gun, have been left 
in possession of the i6-pr. M.L., a weapon 
which may be briefly described as a bad gun in 
its time, and a gun which has been obsolete for 
purposes of war for many years. In its day the 
16-pr. was a field gun. But as it has never been 
part of the policy of the War Office that the 
Volunteers should furnish field batteries, those corps 
which retained the 16-pr. were instructed to drill 
with it as if it were a heavy gun, and they were 
designated and dealt with as batteries of position. 

It was not unnatural that the ^^olunteers should 
have disliked an arrangement which condemned 
them to a sterile and unintelligent occupation, and 
that in some cases they should have sought to 
depart from the strict observance of regulations 
the reasons for which they could not appreciate, 
but of which they felt the baneful effect. 

As a matter of fact, certain corps did so far 
depart from the regulations as to begin drilling and 
practising as field batteries, and not as batteries of 
position. They raised considerable sums by private 
effort; they hired horses, built stables, procured 
ranges, and, in some cases, provided 15-pr. B.L. 
guns in addition to their regular armament. Thus 
equipped, they regularly drilled as field batteries, 
and regarded themselves as field artillerymen. 

The proceeding was a clear violation of orders, 
and naturally met with grave disapproval at the 
War Office ; nor was this disapproval unreasonable. 
It was not desired to raise additional field batteries, 
and if such a need had existed, it was not by the 
multiplication of these very inefficiently trained and 
equipped Volunteer units that it* could best be met. 
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Orders were sent to the commanding officers 
of the units in question prohibiting the continuance 
of the illicit methods of training. Thgse orders 
were received with great regret by the officers com- 
manding the batteries in question. They called 
attention to the fact that in some cases inspecting 
officers had not only inspected the batteries as field 
batteries, but had reported favourably upon the 
work done. They further pointed out that their 
corps had incurred considerable expense for the 
purpose of making themselves efficient as field 
batteries, and that the money had been spent, if not 
with the approval of the authorities, at any rate 
without interference on their part. It is not neces- 
sary here to inquire into the exact merits of what 
seemed likely at one time to become a serious cause 
of difference. That the batteries were acting in con- 
travention of the regulations is beyond dispute ; that 
despite their undoubted zeal and goodwill they 
were not, and indeed are not, capable of taking 
the field under modern conditions, is also beyond 
dispute. That year after year they were permitted, 
if not encouraged, to train in a manner not con- 
templated by the regulations is also certain ; and it 
is equally certain that this indulgence, for whatever 
reason accorded, did undoubtedly encourage both 
officers and men to regard themselves as Volunteer 
Field Artillery. 

That such an anomalous state of things could not, 
with advantage, continue indefinitely, was apparent. 
Experienced officers knew perfectly well that the 
batteries as constituted could not live for half an 
hour in an artillery contest. The Volunteers serving 
in the batteries complained, and not unnaturally, 
of being condemned to work with obsolete guns 
and under conditions which they themselves knew 
were not calculated to result in true efficiency. It 
was obviously necessary that some step should be 
taken, either backwards or forwards. 
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THE QUESTION OE “ ABOIJTION ” OR 
“ IMPROVEMENT.” 

In the ‘■year 1905 a step was taken, and with 
A^ery interesting results. The anomalous position 
of these batteries M’^as pointed out by the Secretary 
of State, and he sought the opinion of his military 
advisers as to what was the proper course to pursue. 
It was evidently a case of “ mending or ending.” 
To abolish the batteries was an intelligible policy ; 
to take steps to render them efficient for war was 
an intelligible policy ; but to leave them as they 
were was to perpetuate a fraud upon the nation, 
and to multiply causes of friction and misunder- 
standing. The Secretary of State, therefore, asked 
for advice as to which of the only two possible 
courses should be adopted. Some strong reasons 
were given in favour of abolition, principally on 
the ground that under no conceivable conditions 
could Volunteer field batteries be rendered fit for 
service in the field. The use of modern field guns, 
it was held, was a highly specialised art, and this art 
could never be acquired by troops with so slight 
a training as that with which Volunteers p:iust 
perforce rest content. ■ ■ 

Such an opinion as this was obviously entitled 
to great weight, but its acceptance involved an 
obvious corollary— namely, the immediate reduction 
of the batteries affected, or their transformation into 
heavy batteries, with a rigorous enforcement of the 
regulations governing the drill of such batteries. 

It appeared, however, that this advice was to a 
certain extent meant to be regarded as academic, 
a mere counsel of perfection, and, though the 
reasons for abolition were stated with much force, 
the actual issue of the necessary orders for abohtion 
was not recommended to the Secretary of State. 

It therefore became necessary to examine the 
problem anew on the basis of ^che retention of the 
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batteries. To keep them in the state of inefficiency 
which had been so generally condemned was out of 
the question. W as it possible to improve them so 
as to make them of real value in war time ? That 
was the question which had now to be considered. 

By an important section of military opinion the 
question was answered in the negative. There 
were, however, some reasons for thinking that this 
opinion did not fully take into account what might 
be accomplished if the Volunteers were ready to 
submit to new conditions. 

The general proposition that Volunteer field 
batteries cannot serve effectively in war might be 
accepted as the dictum of authority, but only as 
long as a particular instance to the contrary could 
not be produced. 

THE “HOXOUEABLE AETILLEllY COMPANY.” 

It is remarkable that such a contrary instance 
did exist. The Hon. Artillery Company, although 
its conditions of enlistment and sei-vice are peculiar, 
is to all intents and purposes a Volunteer corps, 
receiving capitation grant as such, and serving 
under conditions similar to, though not actually 
identical with those which govern the bulk of the 
Volunteers. 

The H. A.C. has two horse-artillery batteries, and 
one of these batteries went to South Africa as a 
unit under its own officers, and served through 
a great part of the war. Here, then, was a Volun- 
teer field battery which had actually taken part in 
war. What was its record ? Was it good or bad ? 
There could be but one answer to that question. It 
was exceedingly good. On this point, the testimony 
of every one entitled to express an opinion was 
uniform. Every officer under whose orders the 
battery had been placed spoke in tenns of praise 
of its conduct ojj tire march, in camp, and under 
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fire. The discipline was good ; the shooting was 
good. The battery worked with the regular 
batteries, not only without discredit, but with 
distinction. An inquiry into the performances of 
the batteiiy at home, and under peace conditions, 
led to an equally satisfactory result. The officer 
commanding the Royal Artillery on Salisbury 
Plain felt himself compelled to place the H.A.C. 
batteries in the first class. It was apparent, there- 
fore, that though this particular Volunteer battery 
may not have attained ideal excellence, it would be 
a serious mis-statement to say that it was not fit 
to take the field. 

A PATKIOTIC EXAMPLE. 

But if one Volunteer battery could achieve this 
degree of excellence, was it not possible that others 
might do the same ? It seemed at least possible, 
provided the batteries chosen for the experiment 
were composed of specially selected officers and men, 
and M^ere given proper opportunities for practice and 
training, and provided that officers and men were 
willing to take advantage of those opportunities. 
The experiment, at any rate, was worth trying. 
In Appendix V. will be found a portion of the 
correspondence which took place between the 
authorities at the War Office and two colonels 
of Volunteer Artillery. The correspondence is 
interesting because it affords ample proof of the 
correctness of the opinion which the author has 
frequently advanced, to the effect that Volunteer 
officers, if approached in a reasonable spirit, will be 
the first to prefer quality to quantity in their 
commands, and will assist the War Office in its 
endeavours towards improvement. What took 
place was, briefly, as follows : The officers com- 
manding the 1st Lanarkshire Artillery Volunteers 
and the 4th West Riding of Yorkshire Artillery 
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Volunteers' were invited to confer with the War 
Office authorities with regard to the future of the 
batteries under their command. The Lanarkshire 
contained ten 4-gun batteries armed with the 
obsolete 16-pr. M.-L. gun. The W'Sst Riding 
corps had four batteries similarly equipped. Both 
corps were drilling as field artillery, and both 
corps, despite the zeal and intelligence of officers 
and men, were, in consequence of the antiquated 
and absurd nature of their armament, absolutely 
useless for purposes of war. The commanding 
officers were informed that, in the opinion of the 
Army Council, the continued maintenance of their 
corps under existing conditions could not be justi- 
fied; but that, provided they were prepared to 
conform to regulations laid down by the War 
Office, with the object of increasing efficiency 
without addition to cost, the Department would 
second their efforts to increase the efficiency of 
their batteries in every possible way. 

Briefly, the conditions were as follows : — 

(a) That the total expenditure upon the batteries 
out of public funds should not be increased. 

(b) That the batteries should attain a standard 
of efficiency equal to that of the Hon. Artillery 
Company’s batteries. 

The commanding officers not only readily agreed 
to these proposals, but they offered more than the 
War Office had asked. The following are the 
proposals put forward, and agreed to by both 
the officers concerned 

1. The corps to be reduced by the selection of 
the requisite number of officers and men necessary 
to constitute a brigade of field artillery from the 
existing personnel ; retaining only those who 
were thoroughly efficient, physically fit for active 
service and willing to comply with the additional 
obhgations. 

^ These titlcf; pjjactically mean Glasgow and SheihehL 
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2. Every officer and man retained to be enlisted 
for a period of not less than four years, to join 
the Army Reserve and be subject to the King’s 
Regulations. 

3. A compulsory attendance in camp for at least 
fourteen days per annum and additional drills, to 
be enforced. 

4. Every member of the brigade to pass an 
annual medical inspection. 

5. Physical drill to be a branch of the training. 

6. Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
drivers to pass riding school. 

7. Additional facilities to be afforded for any 
officer wishing to be attached to the regular 
batteries during the active drill season. 

8. Stable accommodation and riding school to be 
augmented to the satisfaction of the authorities. 

9. Armament to be 12 field guns (per brigade) with 

complete equipment, per battery to be — 

1 major. 

1 captain. 

2 subalterns. 

120 men. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this proposal, or the bearing which it 
may have upon the future of the Volunteer 
Force. It will be observed that it constitutes the 
first step towards the adoption of the system which 
has had such admirable results in the case of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. Quality is made the first 
desideratum ; quantity the second. In the Yeo- 
manry the adoption of this principle has enormously 
improved the quality, while it has actually increased 
the quantity — a consequence which will certainly 
follow in the Volunteers as soon as the principle is 
adopted. In the batteries in question there would 
undoubtedly have been a reducfion in the first 
instance, and this the commanding officers were 
willing to accept. The ten batteaes of the Lanark- 
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shire would probably have been reduced to six, the 
four batteries of the West Yorkshire to three, or 
perhaps, in the first instance, to two. But the gain 
in efficiency would have far outweighed the loss 
of numbers. Officers and men would have been 
selected from among many candidates ; the training 
would have been effective, the physique of ail 
concerned good. 

It will be observed that the commanding officers 
were prepared to make it a condition of enlistment 
that men should join the Army Reserve. Such a 
condition would probably have been ultra viren, 
though its value, if it could be enforced, would be 
great. But there was, and is, no reason why men 
should not join the Army Reserve voluntarily. 
They would receive a substantial retaining fee, and 
an accession of trained men to the Reserve of the 
Royal Horse and Field Artillery is greatly needed. 

A few words only are required to complete the 
record of this very interesting episode. The Army 
Council accepted the offer of the commanding 
officers, and it was decided to supply the batteries 
with the Ehrhardt quick-firing gun and with an 
ample supply of ammunition. The commanding 
officers were informed of the decision of the Army 
Council, and nothing remained but to proceed 
with the scheme. Unfortunately, the tradition of 
continuity, which usually and happily prevails in 
matters of this kind, was in this instance set aside 
by the Administration which took office in Decem- 
ber, 1905. The Lanax'kshire and Yorkshire batteries 
were left in possession of their 16-pr. guns, and 
public money is still being wasted upon perform- 
ances alike dangerous to the country and dis- 
couraging to the officers and men concerned.' 

^ It is inevitable tbat^tlns, like many otlier forward movements 
which were begun in 1004-5 and arrested in 1900, must ultimately be 
continued. It is out of the question that the batteries should remain 
as they are. It is none thejess unfortunate that the necessary reform 
ha.s been delayed. 
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AUXILIAllY BATTERIES SHOULD SUPPLEMENT 
REGULAR BATTERIES. 

Enoug|i has perhaps been said to show that, under 
proper conditions, a certain number of field batteries 
of high quality can be obtained from the Volunteers ; 
and that additional batteries, in some respects not 
quite so efficient, can be obtained from the Militia. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the admission of these two statements exhausts the 
important question which has formed the subject 
of this and the preceding chapter. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that the policy 
of creating IMilitia and Volunteer field batteries is 
strongly and consistently opposed by soldiers of 
experience, whose opinion is entitled to great 
freight. Inquiry will generally elucidate the fact 
that this opposition is due, not so much to any 
objection to the creation of the new batteries 
•per se, as to a firm conviction that the existence 
of the new units will be made an excuse and an 
occasion for weakening and partially destroying the 
Regular Batteries. It is impossible to contend, in 
view of the utterly uninstructed condition of public 
opinion with regard to all military questions, and 
of the readiness of Parliament and the public to 
accept any scheme which is both cheap and popular, 
that these apprehensions are unreasonable. It 
would indeed be a folly almost amounting to 
a crime, if any hasty action were to be taken in 
the direction of sufjstituting Militia or Volunteer 
batteries for Regular Batteries. 

It must be remembered in the first place that 
by universal admission we are, at this moment, very 
short of artillery; that, as already pointed out, we are 
actually maintaining no less than 287,000 bayonets 
and sabres with only 20 field guns to support them. 
Obviously, therefore, the time has not come for 
substituting new batteries for pld. The need is for 
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an increase. Again, to replace what is notoriously 
very good by what is less good is not sound policy. 
That the Field Artillery of the Auxiliary Forces is at 
the present moment capable of taking the place of 
the Regular Batteries cannot be seriously contended. 
It is suggested, however, that under a new organi- 
sation the standard of the former may be brought 
up to that of the latter. The assertion is a bold 
one, and its correctness remains to be proved. If a 
change is in contemplation, it is in this case mere 
common sense to be “ on with the new love before 
we are off with the old.” If at the end of five years’ 
time the new batteries can be shown to be equal to 
the old ones in efficiency, to be cheaper and as 
readily available in time of war, then, and not tiU 
then, wll it be reasonable to consider the wisdom of 
increasing the number of the new, and of decreasing 
the number of the old. But that time has not yet 
arrived, nor is there any certainty that it ever will 
arrive. There are good reasons for making experi- 
ments both with the Militia and the Volunteers ; 
but that is all that can justly be said. 

THE PERSONNEI, OE A FIEI.D BATTERY. 

One word is required in connection with the 
passage in the preceding chapter which deals with 
the personnel of a field battery. It has been pointed 
out that while a high training is necessary for 
30 to 3.5 per cent, of the personnel, a less strenuous 
and complete training is sufficient for the remainder. 
This fact tends, like so many others, to establish 
the principle which lay at the root of the proposals 
made to Parliament in 1904. In the Artillery, as 
in every other branch of the Service, it is not only 
possible, but it is desirable, to maintain or to 
increase the number of units or cadres, and at the 
same time to diminish the personnel of those units. 
In fhe Artillery, as jp the Infantry, the true policy 
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is to maintain those units which are required for 
foreign service in time of peace at their full estab- 
lishment, and at the same time to reduce the 
establishment of those units which are not so 
required ; coupling the reduction of establishment 
with a reduction of the term of colour service for a 
certain proportion of the men composing the unit. 

Provided that the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and “ skilled ratbags ” of the batteries not 
required for India and the Colonies are maintained 
at the highest level of eflSciency, there is no reason 
whatever why the peace establishment of such 
batteries should not be reduced, or why two-thirds 
of the men should not be enlisted for short service. 
That this is the true way to create Militia field 
batteries is certain ; but here, as in the case of the 
Infantry, the fact must be recognised that the 
Regular units must be preserved and that the Militia 
batteries — under whatever title they may appear in 
the Army List — must be placed on the same footing 
as the short-service batteries of the Regular Army. 
The term of service is a matter for the military 
authorities to decide. If twelve months be sufficient 
for the regular soldier, it is sufficient and not too 
much for the militiaman. If, in the opinion of 
competent soldiers, six months is adequate, a six 
months’ term should be adopted. But the one 
solution which should riot be adopted, however 
popular, is that which tends to create two classes of 
Artillery, the one efficient and capable of winning 
in the field, the other destined to “ play about ” 
and to amuse the populace in time of peace, but 
destined to defeat in the day of battle. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXV. 

1. The Volunteer Field Artillery under existing conditions 
is useless. 

2. The useless batteries must be either abolished or 
improved. 
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3. The efficiency of the HA.C* batteries is an argument in 
favour of retaining and improving some of the Volunteer field 
batteries, provided the officers and meii concerned are prepared 
to agree to the necessary conditions, 

4. There is evidence that the officers and men ^re ready to 
agree to the necessary conditions* 

5. The experiment of improving Volunteer field batteries 
was sanctioned by the Army Council in 1905, but has been 
stopped. 

6. It is permissible to diminisb the establishment of a battery 
in peace time, provided that an adequate number of ‘‘ skilled 
ratings'” are retained, and that the remainder of the rank and 
file are rapidly passed to the Reserve after a short period of 
active service. 

1 . Any Auxiliary field artillery which may be formed should 
be a supplement to and not a substitute for the Regular 
artillery. 
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BARRACKS AND BARRACK POLICY: 
PART I 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR BARRACKS. 

The barrack accommodation of tiie British Army 
at home is bad. The cost of providing it has been 
great, and the result is mcommensurate with the 
expenditure. Of late years there has been a 
considerable improvement in the accommodation 
provided for the soldier, but the proidsion is still 
unsatisfactory. The improvements w^hich have 
taken place are for the most part the outcome of 
a genuine desire to make barrack life agreeable, 
and to raise the standard of comfort and con- 
venience in the home of the soldier. Much has 
been accomplished, but much still remains to be 
done. The old truth, that it is not wise to add 
new cloth to an old garment, finds abundant 
illustration in many of our old barracks. The 
original design was bad, and the attempt to adapt 
buildings erected fifty, a hundred, and, in some 
eases, a hundred and fifty years ago, to modern 
requirements is usually as disappointing as it is 
extravagant. Nor can it be said with truth that 
even the most modern barracks are economical 
in construction, attractive in design, or remarkable 
for comfort and convenience. How bad some of 
the old barracks are can only be reahsed by those 
who have time and inclination tc^ make a thorough 
examination of them. It is no exaggeration 
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to say that the condition of the barracks at 
Norwich, which date from 1785, at Coventry, 
which are even older, and, indeed, of many 
others, is lamentable. ■* 

The W ellington Barracks in St. James’s Park 
are a disgrace to the metropolis, and utterly 
unworthy of being the headquarters and the home 
of two battalions of the King’s Guards. In these, 
and many other barracks there is an absence of 
modem conveniences and of reasonable comfort, 
which is specially remarkable in an age in which 
the art of making provision for large numbers of 
persons, under one roof, has made rapid and un- 
precedented progress. It is impossible to inspect 
a modem hospital, workhouse, or asylum — ^to say 
nothing of the great schools, institutions, and 
public lodging-houses which are growing up all 
over the country — and not to wish that the same 
ingenuity and skill which have been devoted to their 
construction had been applied to the barracks in 
which our soldiers live. For, indeed, it is a melan- 
choly fact that it is not only the old ban-acks which 
leave much to be desired. Recent structures, such 
as the barracks at Colchester and Tidworth, are, 
save in some minor details, reproductions of 
old designs. There are improvements, no doubt. 
It is a good thing to have dining-rooms for the 
men, and thus to get rid of the old plan of messing 
in the sleeping-rooms. It is a good thing to have 
specially designed recreation-rooms ; but these, 
after all, are bare essentials. In the main, the old 
style of barrack has been reproduced, and accom- 
modation for both officers and men is stiH, in many 
respects, rudimentary in the extreme. 

AN EXAMPLE EEOM WINCHESTEII. 

How little originality and forethought have been 
devoted to the task of barrack construction is well 
illustrated by the case of the Depot of the 60th 
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Rifles and Rifle Brigade at Winchester. By a 
stroke of good fortune nearly the whole of the 
depot buildings were burnt to the ground some 
years ago^ The question of replacing them had to 
be considered. It was well known that the old 
buildings were not only exceedingly inconvenient, 
but very badly situated, being far from any 
recreation-ground or exercise-ground. It was 
hoped, and it was naturally expected, that the 
new building would rise, extended and improved, 
upon another site. The expectation was dis- 
appointed. The barrack was reconstructed, yard 
for yard, upon the old site. No provision for a 
hospital was made, and it has been found necessary 
to appropriate a portion of the officers’ quarters 
block for the purpose. Being a large training 
depot, the number of non-commissioned officers 
in the barracks is very great. This fact was 
apparently forgotten, and no proper non-commis- 
sioned officers’ mess was included in the new 
design. There is an exceptionally large number 
of sergeants in the depot. For their accommo- 
dation an ordinary room in barracks has been set 
aside. It is divided longitudinally by a curtain. 
On one side of the curtain is a bagatelle-table — 
that is the recreation-room. On the other side is 
a dining-table — ^that is the mess-room. By dint 
of having two successive meals, dinner can be 
provided. The depot is still three miles from its only 
recreation-ground, and a mile from its exercise- 
ground. Such are the new barracks at Winchester. 

The barracks at Colchester and Tidworth are, 
as stated, somewhat of an improvement upon the 
older buildings. But in neither case has any 
serious step been made to depart from old methods 
or to introduce real comfort into the accom- 
modation provided for officers and men. The 
married officers’ quarters at Tidworth are most 
unsightly and inconvenient buMings. The barrack 
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rooms at both places are bleak and comfortless. 
The accommodation provided for the non-com- 
missioned officers is inadequate; no attempt has 
been made to extend the system of cubicles ” 
■which has been commenced on too limited a scale 
at Woking. It is most desirable that the provision 
of “ cubicles ” for, at any rate, a considerable 
proportion of the men, should be proceeded with. 
Some officers do not favour the arrangement, but 
there can be no doubt whatever of its popularity 
when once established. The system is adopted 
throughout in the Rowton Houses and similar 
institutions, and in the Sailors’ Homes at naval 
ports. The plan for the new barracks, which it 
was intended to erect at Norwich, provided for 
cubicles throughout.^ 

At Aldershot immense sums have been spent on 
barracks during the last thirty years. It is curious 
to note that, among other omissions from these 
costly structures, is any provision for company 
store-rooms. Every company requires a store-room, 
and, in consequence, it has been found necessary 
to appropriate barrack-rooms for the purpose. 

These are merely examples of the want of know- 
ledge and foresight which mark the construction of 
even our newest barracks; scores of similar examples 
might be adduced. It is a lamentable reflection 
that one of the best, if not the best of our infantry 
barracks is a disused female gaol.® 

Of the older barracks something has already been 
said. Many of them are a disgrace to the country. 
They are past mending, and ending is the only 
measure which ought to be adopted with respect 
to them. 

This survey of the condition of our barracks 
might well have been more extensive and more 
detailed. The material for illustrating the general 

^ Seep. 29B. 

^ Waking infantry barracks. 


X8 
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proposition is ample ; but space does not permit of 
any elaborate description of the many unsuitable 
structures in which our soldiers are housed through- 
out the lepgth and breadth of the United Kingdom. 
It is sufficient to insist upon the fact, which must 
impress itself upon every impartial observer, that 
some of our barracks are very bad, that the 
majority are devoid of comfort or convenience, and 
that even the most modern structures leave much 
to be desired, and fall far short of the standard 
reached by other buildings upon which a corre- 
sponding expenditure has been incurred, and which 
are designed for approximately similar purposes. 

THE GROWING STANDARD OF COMFORT. 

And here it is necessary to add a word of 
caution. It has been suggested that to an im- 
partial observer our old barracks must seem bad 
and our new barracks indifferent. It is possible 
nevertheless that, in the opinion of some soldiers, 
this judgment may appear too harsh and too 
sweeping. There are no doubt officers who will 
maintain that not only has there been great pro- 
gress, but that the new barracks are positively, as 
well as relatively good. That such an opinion 
should be entertained is natural. Officers who 
have been long in the Service, and who in their 
early years were acquainted with the almost un- 
speakable discomforts and indecencies of barrack 
life as it was within their own memory, are im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the change which 
has taken place, and by the undoubted improvement 
in the amenities of a soldier’s life. They realise 
how much progress has been made; but it is, 
perhaps, permissible to add that they do not realise 
with equal clearness how much greater is the 
progress which has been made outside the Army. 

I’he standards of civil life iire those by which 
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the general public are guided, and the recruit, who 
comes from and returns to the civil population, 
will, in the long run, expect the same scale of 
comfort and convenience as that which is enjoyed 
by the class from which he is drawn."* There is 
still a class to which the comforts and conveniences 
of barrack life are a great advance on those to 
which they have been accustomed. But there is 
also a class, growing in numbers every year, of 
which this cannot be said, and those who belong to 
it are undoubtedly deterred from joining the Army, 
because by so doing they would be compelled to 
live under uncongenial conditions.^ 

SUMMARY OP CHAPTER XXVI, 

1. The barrack accommodation of the Army is not 
satisfactory. 

2. The old barracks are in many cases antiquated and 
unsuitable. 

3. The new barracks in many cases retain the defects of 
the old ones. 

4. The improvement in our barracks, though considerable, 
has not kept pace with the improvement in the general 
standard of comfort in the country, 

5. The character of the barracks affects the opinion of 
those classes which ought to furnish recruits for the Army. 

^ It would be unjust to deal with this important question without 
hearing ample testimony to the work done by tlie officers in improving 
the harrack-rooms, providing and organising sports and recreations for 
the men, and adding in a hundred ways to the amenities of the soldier's 
life. Much more is left to the generosity and initiative of the officers 
than is desirable or ought to be necessary. 
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BARRACKS AND BARRACK POLICY : 
PART II 

THE DEPENDENCE OF BAB.EACK POLICY UPON ARMY 

POLICY. 

It is one of the pleasing maxims of British juris- 
prudence that there is ho wrong without a remedy. 
It is only a counsel of despair that permits of our 
approaching Army problems in any other spirit. 
If the condition of our barracks be as unsatisfactory 
as has been suggested, the task of improving them 
is incumbent upon the Army Council. It has 
already been pointed out that much has been done, 
that even in the design and construction of the 
barracks themselves there has been some progress, 
and that many of the objectionable features of 
barrack life have been got rid of, or greatly modified. 
But much more remains to be done. 

What is the nature of the remedy which ought 
to be apphed, and what steps should be taken to 
apply it ? These are the questions to which it is 
proposed to give some answer in this and the follow- 
ing chapter. But before any attempt is made to 
remedy an evil, it is well, if possible, to ascertain 
its cause. Radical remedies are usually the most 
efficient. If our barracks are bad, or at any 
rate less good than they ought to be, to what 
cause must we attribute thei!: shortcomings ? 
Certainly not to want of money. The sums which 
have been spent under various ioans for the con- 
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struetion of barracks, and out of Estimates for their 
maintenance and repair, are gigantic, and would 
have amply sufficed to provide suitable accommo- 
dation if they had been expended upon, a uniform 
and intelligible system. It is easy to say that 
there has hitherto been little system in our barrack 
policy ; it is far more difficult to prove that in 
view of the frequent changes in Army policy as 
a whole, it would have been possible at any time 
to establish a uniform and consistent system. It 
is not necessary to blame any person or office for 
not achieving the impossible. The fault, if there 
be one, lay with those wffio were responsible for 
the general administration of the Army, and not 
with any subordinate department. But it must be 
clearly understood that if there is to be a consistent 
and continuous barrack policy, there must also be 
a consistent and continuous Army policy. 

ALDEIWEY AND PORTSMOUTH. 

The reasons which have led to the building of 
our barracks are numerous, and in many instances 
curious. Troops are quartered in the Tower of 
London, and married men and their families live 
in the Tower ditches, because the Romans forti- 
fied Tower Hill, and because every generation 
which has dwelt in this country since their day has 
accepted fait accompli. Untenanted barracks 
for thousands of men exist at Alderney because 
half a century ago a French invasion was appre- 
hended, and the building of many forts, many 
barracks, and a breakwater within a few miles 
of Cherbourg were considered useful precautions 
against the occurrence of such a calamity. The 
breakwater, which was built on a faulty plan, fell 
down, and has fdr the niost part gone to ruin ; 
the barracks are empty ; there are no guns in the 
forts. But the corffitruction of the barracks was an 
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outcome of a general Army policy. The policy has 
changed, and the requirements it created no longer 
exist. The same policy which created forts and 
barracks in Alderney, created many more forts and 
barracks in the ring of fortifications which surround 
Portsmouth from Port Purbrook to Gillkicker 
Fort. The same change of policy has made them 
useless. Barracks exist and troops are quartered 
in several of our large towns because, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, a discontented and 
unruly population had a. habit of rioting, breaking 
machinery, and otherwise disturbing the peace. 
The inhabitants of Leeds— a city which furnishes 
an example of barracks owing their situation to 
such a reason — no longer riot or break machinery. 
The existing barracks are as out of place as they 
are inconvenient and undesirable from the military 
point of view. Many more examples might be 
adduced in support of the thesis that barrack- 
building is the outcome of Army policy, and that 
as that policy changes, so must the barrack policy 
change in accordance with it. 

It is idle to pretend that all these changes, 
undesirable as they are, are avoidable. The prac- 
tice of war is ever changing; new developments 
in arms and armaments, new alliances, national ex- 
tension, the growth or decline of the Navy, all act 
and re-act upon the composition, distribution, and 
duties of the Army. No man, no administration, 
is wise enough to forecast for any length of time 
the demands of the future ; and to use hard words 
of the War Office because it acts in accordance 
with a universal law is to be in the fashion, but is 
not for that reason either just or sensible. 

DUBLIN AND LON»ON. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that, 
though some changes are unavoidable, there is 
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room for improved method and the display of a 
more business-like spirit in our barrack pohcy. It 
can hardly be pretended that the retention of 
many inconvenient, and in many cases, insanitary 
buildings in the heart of our great towns is un- 
avoidable. The barracks in Dublin were for many 
years a scandal, and little that is good can be said 
of some of those which are still in use. In many 
large towns valuable sites are occupied by buildings 
which are ill-adapted to their purpose, and which 
in some instances are so ill-adapted that they can 
no longer be utilised for their original purpose. 

In London itself, the State possesses a most 
valuable property, part of which is occupied by 
exceedingly bad barracks and might with great 
advantage and profit be transferred to other 
national purposes. But the absence of a general 
policy, and the fact that the public lands in the 
metropolis are controlled by at least four different 
bodies, each possessing an organisation and a 
legal staff of its own, have hitherto prevented 
any utilisation of the whole estate for the benefit 
of the owners as a whole.^ 

Some indications will be given in the next chapter 
of the direction in which a barrack policy might 
tend under existing conditions. Now, as at any 
other time, such a policy must be conditional upon 
army policy as a whole ; but if a new policy is to 
be adopted for the Army generally, it is all the 
more important that a consistent and appropriate 
barrack policy should form part of it. 

BAKRACK POLICY AND RECRUITING. 

We have hitherto spoken of the uncertainty of 
our barrack policy viewed from the military stand- 
point. It must further be considered from the 

^ The Army Comicil^ the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the Board of Works, the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
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point of view of the comfort and convenience of 
the officers and men who inhabit the barracks. A 
barrack, in order to fulfil its proper purpose, ought 
in the first place to be situated in the place most 
suitable upon military grounds ; hut, if this can be 
achieved consistently with the piimary condition, 
it should also be in a spot which makes life for the 
soldiers who inhabit it congenial and attractive. 
Further, it should be built and equipped in such a 
manner as to provide a standard of comfort and 
convenience at least equal to that which is demanded 
by the class from which the soldier is drawn. And 
here it must be remembered that one of the com- 
monest errors which occur in the discussion of 
Army matters is the belief that as the soldier is, so 
he must always be. Even the best officers not 
infrequently fall into this mistake. The soldier as 
they know him, and have long known him, comes, 
as a rule, from a class whose idea of refinement 
and comfort is elementary, and whose surroundings 
are often squahd in the extreme. It is no use, 
we are told, giving greater advantages, increasing 
the scale of comfort — ^the same men will always 
come forward, and no others; you will have the 
same class to-morrow as you had yesterday. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the law which applies to every other 
profession and calling in life does not apply to the 
Army. At one time the Army offered neither 
good pay nor good prospects, decent accommo- 
dation, nor a civilised life. It was not to be expected 
that under these conditions it should attract men 
of ambition, or men who could hope to find in 
any other calling that which the Army failed to 
offer. The Army now offers excellent pay and 
good prospects to any man of good conduct and 
intelligence who joins it. These we great attrac- 
tions, and when ffiey have become properly known 
— which till now they never hav^ been — they wiU 
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have their effect. But their effect will be greatly 
retarded unless and until they go hand in hand 
with good accommodation and pleasant surround- 
ings. When all these advantages are ^jombined, 
they will most undoubtedly bring men into the 
Army who now do not enter it at all, or who, at 
the utmost, enter special branches of it only. It 
is essential, therefore, that our barracks should be 
made suitable not merely for the class who have 
been accustomed to enlist, but for those whom we 
hope to bring to and keep with the colours, and to 
whom the Service does undoubtedly offer a good 
and well-remunerated career. In barrack con- 
struction we must be ahead of, rather than behind 
the average public institutions of the day. At 
present we are a long way behind them. 

BARRACKS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 

It is obvious that if we are to keep abreast, or if 
we are to go somewhat ahead of the average of the 
day, we must take full advantage of the highest 
skill which the country affords, and of the technical 
knowledge and experience which can only be 
acquired by long practice in the difficult work of 
construction. It would not be correct to say that 
we have hitherto acted in accordance with these 
precepts. The barracks of the Army have been 
almost exclusively built and maintained by the 
Royal Engineers. It is no disparagement of that 
very distinguished corps to say that as a rule its 
members do not possess, and cannot possess the 
great experience of constructive work which is 
considered necessary in the case of those who 
work for great corporations or other civilian 
employers. The education of an Engineer officer is 
an admirable one, bM it necessarily embraces a large 
number of subjects, which, from the military point 
of view, are at leasi? as important as barrack con- 
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struction. It is probable that the corps of Royal 
Engineers, which has been so prolific in briUiant 
scientific and practical men, has produced some 
architects! of first-rate merit, but such cases must 
necessarily be exceptional, aird it is impossible to 
examine the bari’acks of the United Kingdom, as a 
whole, without being corndnced that the exceptions 
have not been numerous. 

It is remarkable how little a barrack of the 
present day differs in essentials from a barrack of 
George Ill.’s time. Rule and precedent have evi- 
dently controlled design to an extent which has 
gone far to exclude originality, and to stereotype 
that which was never satisfactory, and which is 
in no way in accordance with modern views and 
requirements. 

The time has come when the method of barrack 
construction requires to be reviewed from a new 
standpoint. Something more than adaptation and 
internal readjustment is needed. The problem of 
how to house 1,000 officers and men should be 
reconsidered on its merits, and altogether apart 
from preconceived ideas or rules made under con- 
ditions that do not now exist. In this way only 
will the full advantage of modern progress be 
gained on behalf of the Army. 

CHANGES OP QUAKTERING AND BARRACK 
ACCOMMODATION. 

In enumerating the causes which have kept the 
standard of comfort and convenience in our barracks 
somewhat low, the effect of perpetually changing 
the quarters of regiments and battalions must not 
be overlooked. It is easy to see that under exist- 
ing Army organisation it is nobody’s business, and 
indeed nobody’s pleasure, to s^end time, money, 
or zeal in improving, beautifying, or preserving 
our barrack structures. Let 'us take the case of 
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a battalion quartered, say, at Belfast or Sheffield. 
For a period of two or three years the battalion 
occupies the quarters assigned tp it. At the end 
of that time it receives orders to relieve^its linked 
battalion— -it may be at Singapore, at Cape Town, 
or at Malta. Officers and men march out, knowing 
that not one of them will, in all human probability, 
enter the barrack gates again. As to who may 
come after them they know little, and, being 
human, they care less. They know that according 
to the custom of the Service they will be charged 
a certain sum for baiTack damages, for repairing 
the somewhat dismal edifice they are quitting. 
They take no pains whatever to leave their tem- 
porary home any better than they found it ; 
indeed it would not be reasonable to expect 
that they should do so : no man wiU invest in 
property on a three years’ lease. The result is 
that the baiTacks obtain no advantage whatever 
from the care and interest of their occupants ; they 
tend to deteriorate steadily, instead of improving. 

Moreover, another very important influence 
which might tend in the direction of improve- 
ment is entirely shut out. In every part of the 
United Kingdom local feeling is always ready to 
show itself on behalf of any local institution. 
Money and sympathy are forthcoming for the 
repair of cathedrals, the erection and maintenance 
of churches and chapels, for public monuments, 
for county cricket and football clubs, and for a 
hundred other local institutions. Who can doubt 
that if an opportunity were given, the same 
generosity would be extended to the county regi- 
ment; but at present, with all the goodwill in the 
world, a locality can do nothing for its soldiers.^ 

^ All excellent spirit ,y^as shown by many counties during the war ; 
large sums were raised to supply the men in the field with necessaries 
and comforts, to maintain families in the absence of their wage- 
earners, and to assist miui on their discharge. In many places also 
memorials have been erected to the soldiers who fell* These are 
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It is idle to complain of a state of things which 
is the natural and inevitable result of the system 
we have thought fit to adopt. As a rule the last 
place in which the county regiment is quartered is 
its own county ; and on the rare occasions when 
it is so quartered, its sojourn is brief, and when it 
departs no one can reasonably anticipate that it will 
return during the military life of those wdio are 
serving in it. 

LOCAL INTEKEST AND BAEEACK ACCOMMODATION, 

Lest it should be supposed that the view here 
taken of the friendly disposition of the localities 
has been exaggerated, or that the magic power of 
permanent association in improving the amenities 
and. conveniences of the soldier’s life, has been 
over-stated, the reader is invited to visit any of 
those military stations where these influences have 
been allowed to operate. A portion of the Royal 
Marine Depot at Walmer was originally the stables 
of a Cavalry regiment; the Walmer Depot is now 
by far the finest, the best equipped, the most com- 
fortable, and the most popular Infantry depot in the 
United Kingdom. The Marine Artillery Barracks 
at Eastney furnish an object-lesson as to what 
may be done by continuous improvement. Every 
shilling that is contributed from public funds,, or 
by the officers and the men, is spent for the 
benefit of the Royal Marine Artillery. It is every- 
body’s interest to improve ; it is everybody’s 
interest to maintain the improvement; and the 
result is evident not only in the mess-room and 
the theatre, but in all the subsidiary arrangements 
of the depot, including the provision for married 
women, both on and off the strength, and for the 
education of children. ^ 

gratifying signs of the good feeling which prevails^ hut they are 
also indications of the difficulty of .finding aijy method of giving effect 
to ity under ordinary conditions* 
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The barracks for the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry Divisions at Chatham, Gosport, and 
Devonport fall but little behind those of the 
Royal Marine Artillery. The effect of peiynanency 
in improving the accommodation for the officers 
and non-commissioned officers can be seen wher- 
ever there is a large permanent mess ; as, for 
instance, in the case of the Royal Artillery at 
Woolwich, the Royal Engineers at Chatham, and, 
to a less degree at present, in the comparatively 
new headquarters of the Army Service Corps at 
Aldershot. 

Excellent as the result has been in all these 
cases, even more may be expected if similar 
opportunities are given to the Cavalry and Infantry 
regiments, for, in the instances cited above, the 
troops concerned are for the most part quartered 
in districts which are not the centre of any strong 
county feeling, and with which they have no strictly 
territorial connection. 

It is quite obvious that as long as the whole 
Army is recruited for a uniform term of service, 
and is indiscriminately liable to be sent abroad 
in time of peace, no permanent territorial quarter- 
ing is possible. From time to time battalions 
must inevitably be rooted up and dispatched to the 
other end of the world. Such a liability makes 
permanent quartering impossible. A long term of 
enlistment would in any event make it undesirable. 
To keep men for seven or ten years quartered 
in one town would not be good for the town or 
for the men. But the difficulty is not insuperable. 
Every one who visits Germany will find the same 
regiments quartered year after year in the same 
towns ; but though the regiments are the same, 
the men who compose them change ; and in this 
possibility of chafige is to be found the key to 
the problem. It is only when battalions are kept 
at home in time of* peace, and when the men who 
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compose them are enlisted for a short period, that 
true territorial quartering, with all its attendant 
advantages, will become possible. 

■■r-" 

THE SlTUxVTION OF BABEACKS. 

Lastly, there is a point connected with barrack 
policy which, though it does not affect the barracks 
themselves, does closely affect the comfort and 
consequently the contentment of those who live in 
them. As the welfare and popularity of the Army 
are closely bound up with the contentment of the 
men, the subject referred to is of great consequence 
and demands careful consideration. The soldier is 
like other men, he is wilhng to work hard, to endure 
discomfort, and even hardship when the necessity 
arises. Those who have seen the British soldier in 
the field living in holes in the ground, or sleeping 
in the open air, scantily supplied with the bare 
necessaries of life, and w^ho have observed his 
cheerful demeanour and his unwavering fortitude, 
know that he can dispense Avith the pleasures of 
life; but he would much rather enjoy them, and 
in this respect he is singularly like the rest of 
mankind. 

This fact should not be forgotten by those who 
have to choose the quarters which the soldier is to 
occupy in time of peace. Mihtary necessities must 
always be paramount. Isolated posts and disagree- 
able stations must be held, if the interests of the 
Service demand. But the fewer isolated and 
disagreeable posts it is necessary to maintain in 
time of peace, the better for the popularity of the 
Army. 

And this reflection naturally leads us to inquire 
what is and what is not a popular station. Thei’e 
can be no doubt as to what th*; answer must be. 
Soldiers as an almost invariable rule prefer to be 
quartered in or near a town, and do not like to be 
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quartered in remote spots where the society and 
amusements they are accustomed to are lacking. 

A few years ago a change in Army policy led to 
the erection of a number of new barracks ip districts 
which were not only remote from any populous 
centre, but which were in fact selected on account 
of their distance from such centres. Some of the 
barracks so designed were completed; others, for 
reasons which will be referred to later, were not 
proceeded with. Among the former were the 
barracks at Tidworth on Salisbury Plain, and at 
Borden in Hampshire. Among the latter were 
projected barracks at Bulford on Salisbury Plain, 
and at Stobs in the south of Scotland. The policy 
which led to the adoption of this great scheme of 
building was a very intelligible one, and there was 
much to be advanced in favour of it. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that the arguments against 
are far stronger than those in favour of it, and 
were entitled to prevail, as they ultimately have 
done. 

Not only are barracks on Salisbury Plain and on 
the exposed moorland of Roxburghshire lonely at 
all times, and in winter exposed and depressing in 
the last degree, but their erection on the edge of 
the areas set aside for msmoeuvring must result in 
an undesirable curtailment of the too scanty space 
available for that purpose. There are many officers 
who regret the immense extension which has been 
given to the establishments at Aldershot. It is 
possible that the advantage to be gained by the 
concentration of an entire army corps under a 
single command and within a limited area, com- 
pensates for the injury which has been done to that 
area as a manoeuvring ground. It was perhaps 
impossible to foresee at the outset how great the 
extension would l^, and how entirely the district 
would be given up to bricks and mortar, to ranges, 
and to other permanent constructions which inter- 
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fere with the movement of the troops. But with 
the example of Aldershot before us, it is most 
desirable that no such development should be 
permitted, upon Salisbury Plain. It must be 
admitted, however, that the concentration of troops 
involved in the erection of large groups of barracks 
was approved with a definite military purpose. It 
was held that by concentrating divisions and 
brigades the task of training could be made easier 
and more effective than under the system of widely 
distributed units, and that organisation for war 
would be rendered more complete by the adoption 
of such a method. It would be unwise to ignore 
or make light of the reasons by which this pohcy 
was supported ; but that the results were not 
satisfactory from the point of view of officers and 
men is certain, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the advantages which it was hoped to obtain 
by concentration throughout the whole year, can 
be obtained with equal certainty by bringing the 
troops together upon the manoeuvring ground for 
a portion of each year, and allowing them to pass 
the winter in more attractive and more popular 
quarters. 

Probably the most popular and certainly the 
best situation for a barrack is near, but not in, a 
town. The disadvantages of a site in the centre 
of a town are obvious: land is dear, the space 
necessary for drill and recreation is limited, field 
work can only be undertaken at the end of a long 
march, and ranges must always be distant from 
headquarters ; but, save in the case of very small 
towns, the best situation for a barrack is un- 
doubtedly three or four miles from the populous 
centre, to which the men can resort for recreation 
and society, but in the midst of which they do not 
live. If this view be correct, it^ furnishes us with 
a further indication as to the lines which true 
barrack policy should follow. *No more barracks 
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should be built upon tlie manoeuvring grounds. No 
more barracks should be built,: save under very 
special circumstances,^ in the large towns ; and if 
possible barracks in the large towns should be got 
rid of and transferred to some convenient site in 
the environs. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXVIL 

1. Barrack policy depends npon Army policy. 

2. Changes in Army policy are inevitable, and changes in 
barrack policy are, therefore, also inevitable. But these 
changes might be less frequent than they have hitherto been. 

3. The barrack accommodation in London is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

4. By dealing with Government property in London as a 
whole, important improvements may be made in the barrack 
accommodation of London. 

5. The improvement of barracks directly affects recruiting. 

6. Barrack-designing ought to be entrusted to architects 
who have had ample experience in providing accommodation 
in accordance with modern requirements. 

7. The Royal Engineers do not necessarily possess the 
required experience, 

8. Local interest tends to improve the comfort and 
amenities of a barrack. 

9. Local quartering is a condition precedent to the effective 
display of local interest. 

10. The popularity of a quarter depends in large measure 
upon its situation. 

11. The most popular situation for a barrack is in or in 
the neighbourhood of a town, 

12. The best situation for a barrack is in the neighbourhood 
of a town. 

^ e,g. tlie barracks foi’ the Guards in London and the barracks for 
tbe fortresses, such as Portsmouth and Plymouth, as lon^ as it is 
considered necessary to trust the defence of these places to the Army. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


BARRACKS AND BARRACK POLICY: 
PART III 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

Criticism is easy, action is often difficult. It 
would be most unreasonable to confine our survey 
of barrack policy to a view of the defects of the 
present system, and of the unsatisfactory character 
of existing arrangements. The reader may justly 
ask for something in the way of constructive sug- 
gestion, some indication of the policy which, in the 
opinion of the author, may with advantage be sub- 
stituted for that which has been so freely condemned. 
It is the aim of the present chapter to indicate the 
outlines of such a policy, and to suggest some 
alterations which ought to be made, and can be 
made without involving the country in undue 
expense. 

It has been stated that the military authorities 
are in possession of a considerable number of valuable 
sites, both in the Metropolis and in the provinces, 
which might with advantage be sold, and the 
proceeds applied to the better housing of the 
troops. There can be little doubt that such is 
the case. 

This is not the place to enter into any elaborate 
detail. The responsibility for aption must always 
rest with the authorities for the time being, and 
' hcse who are in charge of the interests of the 
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Army, at any given time, must be the sole judges 
of what lands and buildings can with advantage be 
retained or disposed of at any given moment. But 
that some changes are desirable and necgssaiy can 
hardly be doubted. 

The Metropolis alone provides ample scope for 
an enterprising reformer with time at his disposal, 
and authority at his back — for where many vested 
interests are concerned, authority is essential. 

THE WEIXINGTON BARRACKS. 

A few examples will suffice to show what might 
be done. The Wellington Barracks and St. George’s 
Barracks are an almost perfect example of what a 
modern barrack should not be. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they are far below the standard 
which is considered necessary for any modern 
infantry barrack, in this country or abroad. They 
fall lamentably and hopelessly short of what the 
home of the King’s Guards, situated in the centre 
of the Metropolis of the Empire, might reasonably 
be expected to be. The Guards’ Barracks ought 
to be an example and pattern to the whole Army. 
As a matter of fact, the Wellington Barracks are 
so bad, so antiquated, so ill-arranged, so unworthy 
in every respect, that it is impossible to allow a 
foreign officer to inspect them without a sense 
of shame. 

The Wellington Barracks ought to be pulled 
down and erected elsewhere. This could be done 
provided there were reasonable co-operation among 
the various authorities who control the property 
of the State in London. There are strong reasons 
why the Guards should be quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palace of the Sovereign, but there 
is no adequate re|son why they should be retained 
in Birdcage Walk. There can be no doubt that, 
if the matter werb viewed as a business trans- 
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action, the Wellington Barracks would be pulled 
down before they fell down, and that the site would 
be put into the hands of a strong syndicate, who, 
under proper restrictions, would be permitted to 
build first-class residences on the site. Two of the 
finest terraces in London would spring up, and a 
stately facade would overlook the Park. What 
would become of the Guards ? They would find 
a new and a better home elsewhere. The nation 
possesses the sites on which the new barracks 
might be erected. The Wellington Barracks, in 
addition to other disadvantages, are either too large 
or too small. They are too big for one battalion ; 
they are not big enough for two. The alternative 
of building a new two-battalion barrack or of build- 
ing two separate barracks, each capable of accom- 
modating a single battalion, is therefore open ; and 
facilities exist for adopting either plan. It is not 
necessary to express an opinion as to where the 
new barracks can with the greatest advantage be 
built, but there is reason to believe that they can 
be constructed on public property and at a very 
small expense to the nation. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

The question of the future of Chelsea Hospital 
also merits careful examination. 

The time has come to inquire whether the 
beautiful and historic building in Chelsea is applied 
to a wise purpose, or whether it is fulfilling that 
purpose in the best possible manner? 

The Hospital is at present tenanted by 558 old 
soldiers. Many of these men are separated firom 
their wives ; and all of them are necessarily com- 
pelled to spend the last years of their lives in 
what must inevitably be somewhat melancholy 
surroundings. The idea of a Yeterans’ Hospital 
is attractive and picturesque, but the reality is 
by no means as satisfactory as ‘the ideal. A dis- 
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tinguished officer, who was at one time concerned 
with the administration of the Royal Hospital, 
is reported to have declared that his principal 
duty consisted in arranging funerals. This is per- 
haps an exaggeration, but the remark is suggestive. 
As a matter of fact, the raison d!Hre of the hospital 
has ceased. At the time it was founded, no pro- 
vision existed for the sick or infirm soldier. The 
lives of discharged soldiers were often miserable in 
the extreme. Most of the men, after a lifetime of 
service, had neither home nor Mends to go to. The 
life in the Hospital was in every respect a vast 
improvement upon that to which the old soldier 
outside its walls was destined. 

Matters have greatly changed at the present day. 
The soldier is rarely discharged over the age of forty 
or forty-five. If he remains in the Service after that 
age, he is in all probability a non-commissioned or 
warrant officer in receipt of a substantial pension. 
For ten or twenty years he is not a fit object for the 
benevolence of the Hospital. He has an occupation, 
and in most cases he has a family or Mends whom 
he must leave behind him if he is admitted into the 
Institution. In nine cases out of ten, a discharged 
and a disabled soldier will be much happier and 
much better off outside the Hospital than within it, 
provided he has adequate means to secure him from 
want. It is right that he should possess those 
means, and there is no reason why they should not 
be furnished to him. 

The considerations which have been referred to 
above were recognised, and their cogency admitted, 
in the case of the Greenwich pensioners. At 
Greenwich forty years ago, as at Chelsea at the 
present day, the system of “ inmate pensioners ” 
existed. It was terminated, to the immense 
advantage of the:^avy. The building was appro- 
priated to other naval uses ; the funds were 
employed for th^ purpose of paying pensions to 
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aged and infirm seamen, the “Greenwich pensions ” 
have proved an inestimable boon to the Navy. The 
number of men who receive them is much larger 
than the jaumher who could be admitted to the 
Hospital, and the conditions under which the 
pensioners live have been greatly improved. It is 
difficult to understand why a process which has 
proved so beneficial to the Navy should not he 
equally beneficial if applied to the Army. It must be 
remembered that much of the work of the Chelsea 
Commissioners is similar to that transacted by the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, and is con- 
cerned with the allotment of pensions and grants to 
old soldiers not resident in the Hospital. 

The principle of the change once admitted, its 
application would present no serious difficulty. AU 
vested interests would, of course, be strictly safe- 
guarded, and provisions would be made for those 
pensioners now resident who have no home, and no 
friends to whom to go.^ 

It is hard to believe that such a change as that 
recommended would not be welcomed by the 
soldiers themselves, for the funds available for 
pensions would be increased, and the conditions 
under which the pensioners enjoy the national 
bounty would be greatly ameliorated. 

ST, geoege’s baebacks. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
Recruiting Depot in St. George’s Barracks is one 
of the worst military buildings in London. It is 
an old barrack of George III.’s time, situated 
in a squalid neighbourhood at the back of and 

^ The whole of this question was brought under the notice of tlie 
War Office in the year 1896 by the late Colonel Hughes^ then Member 
of Parliament for ^V'oolwich. He estimated t^t no less than four out- 
pensions could be provided for the cost of one in-pension. That;, in 
other words, 600 men could receive adequat.t out-pensions in lieu of 
150 provided for within the Hospital. 
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adjoining the National GaUery. Not many years 
ago its condition was disgraceful ; but of late some- 
thing has been done to make the rooms decent, and 
the accommodation tolerable. But, even now, the 
building is most unsatisfactory, and quite unfitted 
for the purpose it has to serve. The establishment 
which receives a larger number of recruits than any 
other depot in the United Kingdom, ought not to 
be hidden away in a slum, nor ought it to be 
structurally inadequate and melancholy, and even 
disreputable in appearance. 

If a common policy be ever adopted in respect 
of government buildings and government land in 
London, this depot and the barrack attached to 
it will be vacated, and the recruits will be received 
in a new and specially designed depot, which might 
with advantage be erected on the site of Old 
Scotland Yard.^ 

Incidentally, the change will be a gain to the 
nation, for it will remove a serious danger from fire 
to which the National Gallery is always exposed so 
long as the St. George’s Barracks are maintained. 
The new depot should not only be on a main street, 
but it should be a handsome and attractive building 
which a recruit can enter with his head high, and 
with the feeling that he is making an honourable 
entry into an honoured profession. 

It is true that some recruiting officers attach a 
peculiar importance to the retention of the depot 
in its present position, and believe that, were it to 
be removed from its present squalid surroundings, 
many recruits would be lost to the Army. There 
are some also who believe that it is desirable that 
a recruiting depot, like a pawnshop, should have 
an entrance into which applicants may creep with- 

^ The site of St. Geof^e’s Barracks is all g-overnment property, but 
only a small portion inlthe middle of it belongs to tlie War Depart- 
ment. Hence no transfer can take place without agreement between 
the two Departments concerned ; the result, as usual, is a deadlock, 
there being no superior authority to give a positive order. 
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out being exposed to the gaze of the curious. The 
mistake — for it is a mistake~is the outcome of the 
old and discredited theory that what the Army has 
been it irpist always be, and that a man who takes 
service must necessarily be always more or less 
ashamed of the fact. 

THE DUKE OF YOEK’s SCHOOL AND OTHEE SITES. 

The site of the Duke of York’s School might 
with great advantage be used for Army purposes. 
The school is a military institution under the 
control of the War Office ; the site belongs to 
the Chelsea Commissioners. There is no one who 
has authority to decide to what public purpose this 
public property can with the greatest advantage 
be devoted. 

The building in Rochester Row, for many years 
used as a Guards’ Hospital, is owned by the Trustees 
of H.R.H. the late Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, who himself held it as trustee for the 
Grenadier Guards. The War Office leases the 
building at a pepper-corn rent.^ 

This is a case in which the two interests clearly 
ought to be amalgamated, the site sold, and the 
proceeds applied to the erection of buildings else- 
where. The Rochester Row site, though valuable, 
is quite unsuitable for military purposes. 

A NEW DESIGN FOR BARRACKS. 

It has been suggested in the preceding chapter 
that, among other desirable alterations in our system 
of barrack construction, a change in the actual 
design of the barracks should be included, and it 
has been indicated that one of the most obvious 

: . $ 

^ The Guards originally provided their own nospital accommodation. 
When the War Office undertook the charge the sick^ the arrange- 
ment above referred to was made. 
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and effective means by which the desired improve- 
ment can be obtained, is to entrust the designing 
of barracks to persons who have made a life-long 
study of the problem of housing large numbers of 
men, with due consideration to comfort on the one 
hand and economy on the other. There is un- 
doubtedly room for improvement, and the fact has 
already been recognised by the Army Council. In 
1904 a new department of “ Barrack Construction ” 
was formed at the W ar Office, and at the head of 
it was placed a gentleman who, from his previous 
experience, seemed peculiarly well fitted for the 
task of designing cheap but comfortable buildings, 
conforming to the latest requirements with regard 
to space, convenience, and internal arrangement. 

The new Director of Barrack Construction had 
already dealt with a problem analogous to that 
with which he was confronted on entering the War 
Office. He had designed and supervised the con- 
struction of some of the great blocks of buildings 
known as the “ Rowton Houses,” erected for the 
accommodation of working men in London and 
Birmingham. These buildings have necessarily 
been constructed in conformity with local regula- 
tions and with a strict regard to economy. At the 
same time, nothing has been omitted which could 
make them attractiv'^e and convenient to the class 
for whom they are intended. They have realised 
the expectations formed of them, and have proved 
thoroughly well suited to their purpose. 

An opportunity was soon afforded to the Director 
of Barrack Construction to apply his experience 
to the task of designing suitable and economical 
buildings for soldiers. A fortunate conjunction of 
circumstances made it possible to call for a new 
design. The Cavalry barracks at Norwich were 
more than a hur^red years old ; they had become 
so insanitary, and jndeed pestilential, that men and 
horses had to be removed from them while some 
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of the most flagrant defects were being remedied. 
But no patching could bring the dilapidated 
buildings up to the modem standard of decency 
and comfort, and it was decided to pull down the 
barracks, and to erect new buildings upon another 
and more convenient site. 

The military authorities were of opinion that 
the barracks should be erected at Norwich, which 
was not only a popular station for Cavalry, but 
possessed the advantage of a fine exercising-ground, 
the acquisition of which had been facihtated by the 
inhabitants of the city. 

Anxious to assist the War Office and to retain 
the regiment, of which they were proud, the 
citizens furnished a further evidence of their good- 
will by placing at the disposal of the War Office, 
as a gift, a weU-seleeted freehold site valued at 
£5,000. The gift was accepted, the plans were 
prepared, money was available, and in October, 1905, 
the foundation-stone of the ban’acks was laid by 
the Secretary of State, representatives of every 
branch of the land forces of the Crown raised in 
the county being present at the ceremony. 

Departing in this matter from a desirable tradition 
of continuity, the decision to build the barracks 
was promptly reversed by the Army Council in 
the spring of 1906, and the site was left derelict. 
The plans, however, remain, and some reference 
to them is necessary. They were prepared by the 
Director of Barrack Construction, under the instruc- 
tions of the Under-Secretary of State, after long 
consultation with a committee of officers, including 
specially selected representatives of the Cavalry. 
The design actually adopted differs materially from 
any which has hitherto been approved for military 
barracks. The usual practice in barrack construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom haf been to cover a 
large area with a number of disconnected buildings 
two, or, at most, three storeys high. It has appar- 
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ently been held, for some reason not easy to under- 
stand, that two-storied buildings are to be preferred 
on sanitary grounds. There appears to be no 
foundation for this belief, and in the new plans it 
was disregarded. In many of the existing Cavalry 
stables the men are quartered over the horses, and 
the ventilation of the stables themselves leaves 
much to be desired. A different system was 
adopted in the new plan. The general arrangement 
of the main building may be learnt from the 
accompanying plan. The building forms three 
sides of a square, and is five storeys high. On the 
ground floor the space enclosed by the three sides 
of the building is roofed in, and on this floor the 
whole life of the soldier during daylight is lived. 
Here are his messing-rooms, reading-rooms, recrea- 
tion-rooms ; rooms for the non-commissioned 
officers, bath-rooms, and latrines. In existing 
barracks all these essentials are scattered throughout 
a variety of detached buildings. The first floor of 
the new barrack provides accommodation for one 
Squadron of the regiment. It is divided into four 
parts for as many Troops ; each Troop quarter com- 
municates directly with the ground by a separate 
stair, but the inspecting officer can pass round the 
entire floor without descending. The second and 
third floors furnish similar accommodation for one 
Squadron each ; while the top, or fourth floor, 
which is fireproof, serves as a mobilisation store 
for the regiment. The stables are in three groups, 
each facing one side of the main building, so that 
the men descending from their barrack-rooms, or 
issuing from the ground-floor, can proceed at once 
to their horses. Iffie officers and non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters and the married quarters occupy 
suitable detached buildings. Much care has been 
bestowed upon t^ese important adjuncts of the 
barracks, and a ne^ and valuable feature has been 
introduced into the design of the officers’ quarters. 
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•Ground Plan, showing Roofed-in Court.. 
S— Stables. 
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Each single quarter is composed of two rooms 
instead of one as at present. The gain in comfort 
and convenience to the officer due to his having a 
separate sleeping- and living-room is considerable. 

That barracks constructed on the approved plan 
of 1905 must be much more convenient and 
comfortable than any which have hitherto been 
erected, admits of no doubt. It seems equally 
certain that, while the cost can under no cir- 
cumstances exceed, it will in all probability be 
considerably less than that of barracks constructed 
in accordance with the old plan of covering a large 
area with a multitude of two-storied buildings, 
each, perforce, requiring a separate foundation and 
a separate roof. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, if the decision to 
remove the Cavalry from Norwich be adhered to, 
barracks upon the new plan will be erected else- 
where. Nothing can more effectively assist re- 
cruiting than the substitution of healthy and 
attractive buildings for the sombre, inconvenient, 
and often insanitary barracks in which our troops 
are too frequently lodged. 

SOLDIERS LIVING OUT OP BARRACKS. 

Enough has been said with regard to individual 
buildings, their qualities and their defects. It is 
only necessary to add, in conclusion, that it is of 
immense importance to the Army that the question 
of barrack construction should be very carefully 
dealt with. In time it may be possible to reduce 
the number of barracks. There are many persons 
who believe that soldiers might with advantage be 
permitted to live out of barracks, and that were 
such permission given, not only might a consider- 
able economy be ^ected, but that the soldiers them- 
selves w^ould w'emome the freedom and comfort 
which, it is supposed, would result from the change. 
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There is no reason why the experiment should not 
be tried, provided the suggested indulgence be 
confined to old soldiers. Whether the permission 
to lodge out would really be much appreciated is 
by no means certain ; that the granting of it would 
effect a substantial economy is more than doubtful, 
for it is evident that, whether fuUy occupied or not, 
the barracks must be capable of containing the 
whole battalion. The circumstances of no two 
battalions are alike, and the accommodation which 
was sufficient for one might be quite inadequate to 
the needs of another. Moreover, lodging allowance 
in lieu of barrack accommodation must be paid, 
and this must involve extra cost which may, or may 
not, be recouped. Questions of discipline have also 
to be considered ; it is not a good thing for the 
old and the young soldiers of a battalion to be 
segregated. 

THE TEUE WAY TO GET GOOD BARRACKS. 

But the true way to get good barracks is to 
build them in the first instance in accordance with 
a modern design, and, having built them, to 
interest the neighbourhood and the regiment in 
their maintenance and adornment. 

It has been said that the popularity of barracks 
greatly depends upon their situation, and that, 
generally speaking, a barrack should be placed 
outside, but in the neighbourhood of a large town. 
It was in this behef that the Secretary of State in 
1903 ordered the discontinuance of the scheme of 
building which was then being carried out on Salis- 
bury Plain, and which was to be extended to the 
manoeuvre-ground at Stobs. A block of eight 
barracks had been actually begun at Tidworth ; 
this block it was necessary to finish, but the com- 
pletion of the programme at il^ulford and Stobs, 
which would have involved the expenditure of 
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£1,500,000, was countermanded. There can be 
no doubt that this step was in the interest of 
the troops who, while ready enough to rough it 
under canvas and to go. on short-commons during 
manoeuvres, dO' mot like to spend the long winter 
months in places where social life , and amusement 
are not to be found. To the soldier, as to other 
men at his time of life, the pleasures of Wein, 
Weib, und Gesang ” appeal very strongly. 

SUMMARY: OF CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. Many sites at present occupied by barracks might with 
advantage be sold, and the barracks rebuilt elsewhere. 

2 , The Wellington Barracks in London ought to be 
removed from their present site. 

S. Chelsea Hospital should be dealt with on the same lines 
as Greenwich Hospital. 

4. The abandonment of Chelsea as a hospital for invalids 
WTOild be humane to old soldiers, and would enlarge the 
available pension fund^;. , 

5. St. George's Barracks' London axe a danger and a 
disgrace, and should be destroyed, 

6. A new CJentral Recruiting Depot should be built. 

7. A new design of barracks should be adopted. 

8. The design approved for the Cavalry barracks at Norwich 
is a great improvement upon any which has hitlierto teen 
adopted. , 

9. The question of barrack .construction is one of great 
importance to the welfare of the Army. 

10. It is an open question whether the permission to live 
out of barracks can be accorded with advantage. An experi- 
ment under proper safeguards should be made. 

11. The best way to get good barracks is to select a proper 
design, and to interest the regiment and the locality in the 
upkeep of the building. 

IS. The action of the War Office in arresting barrack 
expenditure on Salisbury Plain in 1903 was right. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF SOME GENERAL 
PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE ARMY 





CHAPTER XXIX 

THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS 

THE “ MILLION MEN ” BASIS. 

“ Pbovidence is on the side of the big battalions ” 
is a trite saying, which is more often true than 
false. In all warfare— in modern warfare perhaps 
more than in days gone by— numbers are essential 
to success. With numbers success is by no means 
certain ; without them it can rarely be complete. 
The actual preponderance of numbers in the field 
of battle, important as it is, is less essential than 
the existence of an adequate number of trained 
officers and men to fill up the gaps made by the 
waste of war. 

Lord Roberts, who has added to the long list of 
his services to the State by his earnest insistence 
upon the nation’s dangerous want of preparation 
for war, has put in the forefront of his propaganda 
an appeal for numbers. 

He asks in categorical terms for a million men for 
the defence of the Empire. Such a demand made 
by so high an authority requires careful and respect- 
ful attention. It must be noted that Lord Roberts’ 
demand is not for a Regular Army of a million men, 
or even for an army of any kind approaching such 
a figure. He has made it quite clear that all he 
asks is that such a proportion of the youth of this 
country shall receiv^an elementary training in the 
use of arms, that there shall at all times be in the 

307 
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country at least a million of men so trained to whom 
an appeal may be made for their services in time of 
war. It is not suggested that those who receive the 
training should be under any compulsion to take 
the field in the event of hostilities either at home or 
abroad; but the Field-Marshal is of opinion that, 
given so large a number of partially trained men, a 
sufficient contingent would always respond to an 
appeal, if their services were required either abroad 
or at home. 

Whether this be too sanguine a view, or whether 
compulsory training coupled with voluntary service 
be a sound and economical system, are matters of 
opinion about which controversy might easily arise. 

Lord Roberts’ views, however, are not referred 
to here in any critical spirit, or as the subject- 
matter of controversy. Reference has been made 
to what has been called the “ One Million Men 
Standard,” because it furnishes a convenient in- 
troduction to an inquiry which deserves much more 
attention than it has hitherto received. 

Is it a fact that the principal defect in our fighting 
strength is a deficiency of numbers? The popular 
answer is “ Yes.” The true answer is emphatically 
“ No.” Lord Roberts asks for a million men who 
have some training in the use of arms. He is 
evidently under the impression that in making this 
demand he is holding up an ideal the attainment 
of which is far distant, and which can only be 
reached by strenuous and unprecedented effort. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton seems to share his 
behef. In his Staff Officer's Scrap Book ^ he 
describes the defence of a fort by a Japanese party 
of whom a large proportion, though civilians, were 
nevertheless acquainted with the use of the rifle, 
and he continues as follows : — 

“ It would be difficult to find a stronger argu- 
ment in favour of some kind ^f universal training. 

' (Edwax*d Arnold^ 1905.) 
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. . . Out of 75 Japanese men of all trades, 30 
could handle a rifle. It would be interesting to 
know what proportion of Britishers out of a similar 
mixed crowd would know the difference between 
the butt and muzzle of a rifle. On a rough cal- 
culation I should say one in five.” 

THE NUMBEES WE HAVE GOT. 

It is remarkable that two officers of such great 
distinction as Lord Roberts and Sir Ian Hamilton 
should apparently have fallen into a common error. 
That they are mistaken, the following figures 
suffice to show : — 

NUMBEE OF MEN TRAINED TO THE USE OP AEMS, AND PAID OUT 
OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS IN PEACE TIME ; 


1. Regular Army (including British troops in 

India, and Colonial and native troops on the 
British Establishment) ... . . 274!,885 

2. Army Reserve (July, 1906) .... 120,000 

3. Militia 92,672 

4. Militia (Reserve Division) . . . . 7,657 

5. Militia (Channel Islands, Malta and Bermuda) . 5,744 

6. Imperial Yeomanry . . . . . 25,159 

7. Honourable Artillery Company . . . 529 

8. Volunteers (including Staff) . . . . 252,360 

9. Volunteers (Bermuda) . . . . . 171 


Total . _ 779,177 

Deduct Colonial and Native Troops . . . 12,000 


Total of Land Forces (British) . . . . 767,177 

Royal Navy, including Royal Marines . . . 129,000 

Royal Naval Reserve, Fleet Reserve, and R.N. 

Volunteers . . , . . . . 52,550 


Grand Total . . . . . 948,727 


In theory all these men are available for the 
defence of the Empire, and all of them have been 
instructed in tlie use of arms at the public cost. 
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But this enumeration by no means exhausts the 
number of men who are paid for in peace time on 
the understanding that they will take part in the 
defence of the Empire in time of war. Other 
large categories have to be added, viz. : 

1. The Indian Army, Reserves, and Volunteers . 205,000 

2. The Colonial and Native Troops on the British 

Establishroent . . . ' . . 12,000 

S. Naval and Military Forces of the Self-governing 

Colonies,^ about ...... 115,000 

Total . . . 332,000 


This large number of men should be added to 
that of the purely British contingent as given 
above. A grand total of 1,280,000 will be the 
result. Clearly if the British Empire be in danger, 
it is not for lack of men trained to the use of arms ; 
but for lack of many other things of at least equal 
importance. 

Nor, indeed, does the vast total given above 
exhaust the rich supply which, in theory at any 
rate, is available. Sir Ian Hamilton laments over 
the small number of men in this country who have 
been trained to the use of firearms, men who, as 
he puts it, “ do not know the difference between 
the butt and muzzle of a rifle.” But is there any 
need for taking this melancholy view ? 

THE NUMBERS WE MIGHT HAVE. 

Very brief consideration will suffice to show that 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s view is unduly pessimistic. It 
is probably well within the mark to say that for 
every man now serving in the various branches of 
our forces, there are at least three men who have 
passed into the ranks of the civil population, and 
every one of these has learnt tlje use of arms. 

^ To this total should, perhaps, he adde5 the Imperial Service Troops 
in India, which now number over 16,000 men. 
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But four times 948,000 is 3,792,000, a very large 
number indeed. And even to this total it is necessary 
to add considerably before we have completed the 
enumeration of all those who have been trained to 
the use of firearms. Every sportsman who has 
never served in any branch of the Navy or Army, 
the whole of the Royal Irish Constabulary, past 
and present, an immense number of boys serving 
in cadet corps or boys’ brigades, and all members 
of rifle clubs who do not come within any of the 
classes already enumerated, have been instructed 
in the use of arms. The aggregate of all these 
classes is large, but cannot be exactly ascertained. 
If, however, we content ourselves with the definite 
figure given above, we are confronted by the 
fact that there must be in this country at least 
3,792,000 persons who have received the elements 
of a military training at the expense of the State. 

It need hardly be pointed out that these facts 
and figures have not been cited with the object of 
proving that the nation has got what it needs, and 
that the existence of this large partially trained 
mob furnishes us with an adequate security against 
attack. It has indeed been cited for the very 
opposite purpose, namely, that of demonstrating 
that what the nation really requires is not a vast 
addition to the number of partially trained men on 
whom it has no call in time of war, but rather a 
more perfect training, a more scientific organisation 
of the forces it already maintains. 

Who can doubt that if two-thirds of the men 
nominally available ^ were fit to be used in time 
of war, if at the outset we could rely upon a force 
of 564,000 officers and men properly trained, 
properly equipped, well organised, and well led, 
we could afford to trust for such reinforcements 
as might become necessary during the continuance 
of the war to tl|e recruits raised after the com- 

^ Not including tlie Navy. 
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meneement of hostilities, who would be capable 
of easy assimilation in the cadres which would be 
ready to receive them ? 

In a word, the country is in danger, not because 
the number of men whom it pays is inadequate, 
but because it pays for numbers of men who are 
not, under present conditions, qualified to render 
effective service in time of war. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXIX. 

1. The possession of superior numbers is of great im- 
portance to an army in time of war. 

2. A demand has been made for a million partially trained 
men for use in time of war. 

3. We already have that number, and a great many more. 

4. The real need of the country is not for more men, but 
for more available and effective inen. 


CHAPTER XXX 


NUMBERS V. QUALITY— BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN METHODS COMPARED 

THE DANGER OF PREFERRING QUANTITY TO 
QUALITY. 

The previous chapter has been devoted to the 
consideration of the question of “ Numbers.” It 
has been admitted that numbers are required to 
obtain a decisive success in modern warfare. It 
has been demonstrated that as far as the mere 
counting of heads goes, the number of individuals 
maintained for the military services of the Empire 
is very large, amounting indeed to no less than 
1,280,000, of whom 923,000 are raised in the 
United Kingdom. 

It has been shown that in addition to this 
enormous host we can count by millions those 
who, having learnt something of the military art 
while serving in some branch of the sea or land 
forces of the Crown, have re-entered civil hfe. 

It seems evident, therefore, that if there be a 
defect in our arrangements, it is not due to 
a deficiency in numbers. If this be the case, and 
if it be true that while the numbers are adequate 
or even excessive, the military situation, neverthe- 
less, remains unsatisfactory, it is evident that there 
must be a deficiency of some other kind. Quantity 
and quality are essential to the success of an army; 
the statement an^unts to a truism, but the truism 
is nevertheless too often forgotten. Can it be that 
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it is because the quality of our vast force is unsatis- 
factory that so much uneasiness is felt 1 This is 
a point vsrhich deserves very grave consideration, 
the more so because there is at the present time a 
great and growing tendency to regard quantity as 
a substitute for quality. “Providence is on the 
side of the big battalions ” is a statement which in 
its original application was true, but which, having 
become a mere catchword, is now as misleading as 
most catchwords are. 

That, other things being equal, numbers will tell, 
is a proposition so obvious that we are dispensed 
from examining it. But does the history of war 
confirm the further proposition that where other 
things are not equal, where quality is on the one 
side and quantity on the other, numbers are a 
guarantee of success? The whole history of war 
gives the lie to such a proposition. And if a force 
possessing numbers without quality is not certain 
to triumph over a smaller force of superior troops, 
what are we to think of the contention that, 
numbers being equal, the force of inferior quality 
will overcome that of superior quality? And yet 
there seems grave danger of this strange doctrine 
gaining acceptance in this country, and being made 
the basis of our whole military organisation. 

At the present moment there is a great and 
apparently growing school in this country which is 
entirely given over to the worship of numbers, and 
which appears to have no respect whatever for 
quality. 

To this school belong all those who think that 
we can with advantage increase the number of our 
Auxiliary Forces at the expense of our small Regular 
Army. 

THE ONLY DUTY OF AN ARMY. 

But here it will doubtless be objected that such a 
statement as that which has just been made is an 
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unjust and unfair representation of the facts of the 
case, and practically begs the whole question. 

It wiU be said that those who favour the in- 
crease of the Auxiliary Forces at the expense of 
the Regular Army are perfectly aware of the 
importance of quality, but are convinced that, for 
the purposes of war, the Auxiliary Forces will 
prove as effective as the Regular soldiers whom 
they displace or supersede. 

If such a contention be put forward — and it 
must be put forward if the view referred to 
is to be justified — ^its acceptance involves most 
important results. 

The conclusion, indeed, is of such immense 
importance that, before it can be accepted with 
all its far-reaching consequences, it deserves very 
careful and thorough examination. 

Once more let it be remembered that an army 
has only one essential function to perform, namely, 
“ To fight and 'win” To fight and be beaten is 
easy, but it is not profitable, and every shilling that 
is spent on an army which fights and is beaten is 
money wasted. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN VIEWS COMPARED. 

Admitting this to be the case, we are brought 
face to face with this curious fact : 

There are at present a number of great Mihtary 
Powers in the world. These countries, with but a 
single exception, hold practically identical views as 
to the methods by which an army must be 
prepared in order to give it a reasonable chance of 
being victorious in war. Our own country forms 
the one exception, and the view entertained by the 
people of these Islands differs sharply and funda- 
mentally from that entertained by all the other 
Military Powers. 

How sharp an^ how fundamental this difference 
is can be demonstrated in a few sentences. 
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THE FOREIGN VIEW OF WHAT AN ARMY SHOULD BE. 

In the opinion of every Military Power except 
Great Britain, the following qualifications are neces- 
sary for the soldier : He must be enhsted at the 
age of twenty, and on enhstment must go through 
a vigorous and continuous training under strict 
discipline for two or more years. At the end of 
his colour service he must enter a reserve, in which 
he is liable to be called up at regular intervals for 
systematic training and exercises. In order that he 
may learn his business, he is given the opportunity 
of taking part in tactical exercises on a large scale ; 
and he is frequently employed in manoeuvres, in 
which he learns such important parts of the soldier’s 
trade as marching, entrenching, bivouacking, etc. 

The soldier enlisted at twenty years of age, and 
trained in the znanner described, is drawn indis- 
criminately from the manhood of a great nation. 

In order that the soldier may learn the details 
of his profession, may be accustomed to discipline, 
and, above all, may withstand the tendency to 
disintegration and demoralisation so likely to be 
felt under the conditions of a modern battle, 
highly trained non-commissioned officers are 
regarded as an absolutely necessary part of every 
regiment. Nor is it considered that the most in- 
experienced troops require the most inexperienced 
non-commissioned officers. 

The history of all war, and of modern war in 
particular, teaches us that the quality of the officers 
is even more important than the quality of the 
men; and it is true also, as in the case of the 
non-commissioned officers, that the experience of 
the officer ought to vary in an inverse proportion to 
that of the troops he has to lead. Believing this to 
be the case, the foreign Powers alluded to consider 
no effort too great to ensure the /high professional 
qualification of all their officers. A lifetime is 
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considered insufficient to qualify for the higher 
ranks. It is true that the demand is in excess 
of the supply, and the fact is a source of great 
embarrassment to more than one foreign War 
Office. But the ideal is never lost sight of, and, 
as a consequence, the purely amateur officer does 
not exist, for his existence, though innocuous in 
peace, is a danger in war.* 

But in the foreign countries referred to it is 
considered by no means sufficient to train young 
men for two years under skilled officers and a 
highly organised staff. It is believed that in order 
to transform even the best-trained soldiers into an 
army much more is needed. 

It is believed in those countries that an army 
must be composed in certain proportions of certain 
arms ; that these arms must be taught to work 
together ; and that in order to enable them to do 
so, a multitude of auxihary and subsidiary services 
must be created and perfected. 

Not only are these ideas entertained, but they 
are carried into effect.® 

Lastly, in all the foreign armies whose procedure 
we have been considering, definite calculations 
exist as to the exact strength which every cadre 
will reach on mobilisation, and as to the number of 
troops of all arms which will be available at a given 
time and in a given place. 

The belief is entertained that for military pur- 

^ Hiere are^ of course;, men whose whole life has specially fitted 
them to take command in the fields but whO;, not having served an 
apprenticeship, may be described as amateurs. But the number of 
such men, even in this country, is very limited, and the best of them 
have a great deal to learn. The practice of war is a profession, like any 
other ; and though there are exceptions to every rule, the number of 
those who are able to take their place in the front rank without 
going through the drudgery of learning their business is very small 
in all ages. 

® This last remark is necessary in order to differentiate the foreign 
practice from our own. In this country a great number of services 
exist on paper because their absolute necessity is recognised. They do 
not exist in fact, becau^;e there is no money available, or because the 
money is spent upon some more showy and more popular object. 
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poses, the knowledge that you can rely on having 
ten men as a certainty is of more value than the 
chance of your having twenty. In the German 
Army the necessity for taking a plebiscite of the 
10th Army Corps to ascertain how many men 
cared to come forward when the order was given 
to cross the frontier would be regarded as pre- 
judicing the chance of victory, which, be it once 
more remembered, is the one thing required. 

All these things are planned, done, and endured 
by other Military Powers in the belief that they 
are indispensable to success in war. 

THE BRITISH VIEW OP WHAT AN ARMY SHOULD BE. 

The practice of this country differs in almost 
every particular from that of the other Military 
Powers, and it appears probable that before long 
the country will be invited to depart still further 
from that practice. 

What is the belief entertained in this countiyl 
— ^for it must be assumed that in such a grave 
matter as the safety of the Empire we are acting 
on considered beliefs and not on haphazard. What 
do we think is necessary to enable our troops to 
fight and win ? 

In almost every particular our views are peculiar 
to ourselves. It wiU be useful to enumerate them 
for the purpose of comparison with those given 
above. 

We do not consider it necessary that soldiers 
should have attained the age of twenty years on 
enlistment. On the contrary, we enlist every year 
tens of thousands of recruits who are under that 
age.^ Nor do we consider that two years’ training, 

^ In tlie Begular Army we pretend tliat the recruits are eighteen ; 
in the other branches we do not even make that pretence^ and 
thousands of children enter the ranks at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen_> are paid for by the State^ and ar^ discharged again into 
the civil population before they are nineteen years old. 
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or an 3 rthing like it, is necessary to fit a man for the 
trade of a soldier. 

The country is now paying for tens of thousands 
of soldiers whose entire training during the whole 
of their lives does not exceed, and indeed often 
does not reach, fourteen working days. 

The training of the average militiaman is under 
twenty weeks in a service of four years. Even the 
reservists of the Regular Army in many cases have 
not passed more than two years with the colours, 
and this brief period is followed by ten years, during 
which time they take part in no exercises, and 
receive no practical instruction. 

While this very short training is considered 
adequate for the rank and file, no regular system 
for the training of the non-commissioned officers 
is insisted upon. This is somewhat remarkable in 
view of the well-known fact that the less troops 
are trained, the more necessary it is that their 
defects should be supplemented by great efficiency 
in the non-commissioned officers. 

THE TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 

It is not intended to suggest that the non- 
commissioned officers of the Militia and V^olunteers 
are not in very many instances excellent soldiers. 
In the Volunteers especially, there are many men 
of high intelligence and great zeal. In some cases 
pains are taken to give special training to the 
sergeants and corporals, and wherever this is done, 
the time and effort expended are amply repaid. 
The fact remains, however, that no regular system 
of instruction for non-commissioned officers of the 
Auxiliary Forces has yet been approved. 

What is true with regard to the non-commissioned 
officers is true in an even more marked degree of 
the commissioned'^ officers. 
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It is a matter of common agreement that the 
want of officers, and still more the want of good 
officers, is the greatest weakness both of the 
Militia and the Volunteers. 

It is always dangerous to advance a general 
proposition of this kind, even though its truth is 
indisputable. 

There will always be those who will hasten to 
represent such an expression as an evidence of 
ill-will and want of sympathy. There is of course 
no ground whatever for such a suggestion in the 
present case. The officers both of the Militia and 
Volunteers are what the system makes them, and 
indeed, what Parliament and the country appear to 
be content they should be. 

The case of the Militia officer is discussed else- 
where (p. 196). Any great improvement as long as 
the present system continues is practically impos- 
sible. There is no such reason why there should 
not be a great improvement in the case of the 
Volunteer officer. There are already many officers 
in the Force who have learnt, and learnt thoroughly, 
nearly every part of their profession. That tile 
number of such officers can be increased is as cer- 
tain as that if it can be, it ought to be. 

But admitting the existence of exceptional cases, 
admitting that the officers so excepted add to their 
other excellent qualities the power to command 
men, which is not always the case, the fact remains 
that our Auxiliary Forces are under-officered and 
iU-officered. It is probably true to say that next 
to the lack of organisation for war, the scarcity of 
good officers is the greatest danger to which our 
land forces are exposed at the present time. 

HOW OFFICEES ABE NOT MADE. 

Various schemes have been prepared from time 
to time with the object of remedying this unsatis- 
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factory state of things. Some of them have a 
certain amount of merit ; but nearly all of them 
lack the one essential needed to make real leaders 
of men. No scheme which proposes merely to 
attach officers for brief periods to units other than 
their own is of much value. Militia officers may 
learn a little by going about from training to train- 
ing, repeating the routine of drill with each new 
set of men. Volunteer officers may be sent to the 
headquarters of a Line regiment for a few weeks for 
purposes of instruction. They, too, wdll learn some- 
thing, and will be more able to pass an examination 
after their course is over than they would have been 
before they commenced it. But neither the Militia 
officer nor the Volunteer officer will, as the result 
of these periods of instruction, have acquired the 
knowledge of men and the habit of command 
which come, and come only, from being constantly 
associated with the men in the barrack square, in 
the orderly room, and in the playing-fields, as well 
as on the parade-ground. It is in no way the fault 
of the officers concerned that they have not learnt 
that which the education they receive can never 
give. But in war time the Army and the Nation 
will be forced to consider not what the officer, con- 
tending with many difficulties, was able to learn, 
but rather what he ought to have learnt in order to 
lead the troops under his command to victory. 

It is not necessary, however, at this stage to 
discuss at length the value of the training which so 
many of our officers receive. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to point out that, in the first place, 
we make no effort to compensate for the inferior 
training of our troops by the superior training of 
their officers; and, in the second place, that the 
practice we adopt is not one which finds favour 
with other military nations. 


21 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXX. 

1. If the Army is not adequate to our needs, its inadequacy 
is due to want of quality, and not want of numbers. 

2. A force superior in quality may defeat a force superior 
in numbers. A force superior in numbers may on rare 
occasions defeat a force superior in quality, but a force 
inferior both in numbers and quality will always be defeated. 

3. The British view as to how an army should be prepared 
for war differs fundamentally from that entertained by foreign 
nations. 

4. The theory that untrained men can safely be led 
by untrained officers has no confirmation from experience 
of war. 

5. All foreign armies consider that a training of two years 
and upwards, followed by training in the reserve, is neces- 
sary to make a soldier. We consider a fortnight's training 
sufficient. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


A FURTHER COMPARISON OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN METHODS 

THE ELEMENT OE UNCERTAINTY, AND ITS EFFECT 
ON PREPARATION FOR WAR. 

The preceding chapter has not sufficed to exhaust 
the points of divergence between our own practice 
and that of other military nations. Thus, while 
those who are responsible for the direction of 
foreign armies consider it necessary that the exact 
force which they will have at their disposal in 
time of war should be known beforehand, we take 
a totally different view. Even in the Regular 
Army we preserve a system which makes the 
strength of the units on mobilisation quite un- 
certain. In theory this is not so. Every soldier 
knows that, in practice, it is the case. Many of 
the Infantry battahons mobilised in 1899 went out 
short of their war strength. At the present moment 
there are immense gaps in the organisation and 
personnel of the Army on mobilisation. The 
Royal Artillery cannot be mobilised without 
resorting to all sorts of expedients, the adoption of 
which is not part of any existing arrangement. 
The strength of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
is known, and it is also known that it must be 
supplemented by large numbers of men supplied 
by emergency measures. But it is in the other 
parts of the Army that uncertainty prevails to the 
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greatest extent. The Militia is, in practice, re- 
garded as a force to be used abroad in time of war. 
By law it is confined to the United Kingdom.^ In 
the event of hostilities, therefore, the Army Council 
is absolutely without the means of knowing whether 
any particular Militia unit will be available at all ; 
and even were this knowledge obtainable, the cer- 
tainty would be no greater, for it must be remem- 
bered that every individual officer and man can 
elect to serve or to stay at home at his own sw'^eet 
•wiU. So excellent does .this arrangement seem to 
some of those who have interested themselves in 
our Army organisation, that it has actually been 
proposed to take a poll of individual militiamen on 
the outbreak of war, on the ground that they will 
go if the war is “ popular,” and will refuse to go if 
it is unpopular. In other words, the privates of 
the Militia are to have the right and the power to 
control the policy of the country. 


THE UNCERTAINTY ATTACHING TO MILITIA AND 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 

The uncertainty that attaches to the Militia 
privates extends to the Militia officers. As has 
been explained elsewhere, the greater number of 
these officers do not really belong to the Militia at 
all, and have only entered it temporarily with the 
object and intention of getting out of it as soon as 
they can. No one at the War Office know^s, or can 
pretend to know, which of the Militia battalions will 
be denuded of officers in the event of war, or to 
what extent the denudation will take place. In 

^ The Bill introduced in 1905 making service abroad in time of war 
compulsory for all future entrants into the Militia was strongly 
objected to by the Party then in opposition. The sajpe Party now 
proposes to reintroduce the Bill^ and" it is to be hoped that it will pass 
at an early date. It must remembered^ however^, that no oiRcer or 
man now serving in the Militia will be affected by the Act. 
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other words, no one knows, or can know, what will 
be the numbers or the constitution of any Militia 
battalion at the only time when its services are of 
real value, namely, on the outbreak of war. 

The uncertainty with regard to the Volunteers is, 
if possible, even greater than that which prevails 
in respect to the Militia. Opinion appears to be 
divided in the Volunteer Force itself as to whether 
the Volunteers are really intended to take part 
in foreign wars or not. Many of their self- 
constituted advocates have declared that the Volun- 
teers must be regarded as a valuable and, indeed, 
an essential supplement to the Regular Army in 
case of war abroad, and they point to the fact that 
a considerable number of men who were actually 
serving in the Volunteers when war broke out in 
1899, or who joined the Force subsequently in 
order to qualify for active service, actually took the 
field in South Africa. 

On the other hand, there are those who maintain 
that the Volunteers ought to be strictly limited 
to the purposes for which they were originally 
raised, and to vphich by law they are confined, 
namely, the defence of Great Britain. On which 
side the majority is to be found it is difficult 
to say ; but that there is no agreement is certain, 
and that the Army Council has no materials 
whatever on which to base a calculation, is equally 
evident. 

Nor does the idea of dispelling this uncertainty 
appear to commend itself to the country. Any at- 
tempt to ascertain beforehand how many Volunteers 
are willing to serve abroad* in any given event, or 
how many may be relied upon to serve at home 
under conditions which permit of immediate mobi- 
lisation, has hitherto met with little favour and 
with much opposition; while it has even been 
considered, by some unwise champions of the 
Force, as a species of treason to the Volunteers to 
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inquire whether those who have placed their ser- 
vices at the disposal of their country, are physically 
fit for the responsibility they have undertaken. 

THE “elastic” system. 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon these 
illustrations. The fact remains that our military 
organisation in time of war is subject to infinite 
uncertainties. The General Staff can never make 
calculations resting upon any accurate and ascer- 
tained basis. Battalions may consist of 100 or of 
1,000 men : they may be available for service abroad, 
or they may not. They may have a full comple- 
ment of officers, and the officers may be good; or 
they may be sixty per cent, short of officers, and the 
officers may be bad. The men may be physically 
fit for the hardships of a campaign, or they may be 
totally unfit. A polite formula is used to describe 
this curious want of method. The system is 
described as being “ elastic,” and this “ elasticity ” 
is not infrequently referred to as a source of 
strength. It would not be so regarded in the 
Royal Navy, in the navy or army of any foreign 
Power, or indeed in any business on land or sea in 
which the intelligent application of means to ends 
was a necessary condition of success. It is possible 
that the “elastic” system may have great merit, and 
may tend to ensure success in war. But enough has 
been said with respect to it to show that it furnishes 
one more instance of the wide difference which 
exists between the ideas and methods of other 
military powers and our own. 

THE GENEEAI. STAFF. 

We have seen that we differ from other nations 
in' our view as to what is required in order to 
obtain efficient private soldiers, non-commissioned 
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officers, and officers. Let us now consider how far 
our opinions differ from those of the rest of the 
world with regard to the all-important question of 
organisation for war. In every other country but 
our own it is believed that in order to utilise and 
direct the military forces of the nation to the best 
advantage in time of war, it is necessary to form a 
very highly trained staff, whose attention shah, be 
specially and continuously directed towards solving 
the mihtary problems peculiar to the nation con- 
cerned. Members of this staff are selected in the 
first instance on account of their peculiar proficiency 
for the task to which they are asked to devote 
themselves, and, having been so selected, are con- 
tinuously trained throughout the whole of their 
military career. We have not hitherto thought any 
such precautions necessary. Up to a very recent 
date, no attempt had been made to provide any 
continuous course of training for those whose duty 
it was to deal with the great military problems of 
the Empire. We have, it is true, estabhshed a 
Committee of Imperial Defence, a body which is 
undoubtedly better than nothing. As at present 
constituted, however, it is still a mere amateur 
association composed of individuals who may, or 
may not, for their own pleasure, have devoted a 
certain amount of time to the consideration of 
naval and military problems, but who most assuredly 
do not in any way represent a continuous policy, 
sanctioned by the authority which prolonged and 
scientific study can alone confer. 

It is true also that, at a very recent date, a first 
step has been taken along a path which may ulti- 
mately lead us to that much-to-be-desired consum- 
mation, the creation of a real General Staff for the 
British Army. But those who imagine that the 
neglect of a century can be repaired in a year or 
two are very much mistaken. A true General Staff 
cannot be created by calling officers by new titles. 
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or by alterations in their uniform. Twenty years 
of steady teaching, the commission and repairing of 
many faults, the overcoming of many prejudices, 
stand between us and the realisation of the hopes 
of the most sanguine. Whatever, therefore, the 
Committee of Defence and the General Staff may 
ultimately become, it is unreasonable to pretend 
that, at the present time, they resemble the great 
organisations by which foreign armies are directed. 
In other words, in this matter, as in so many others, 
our methods differ entirely from those which com- 
mend themselves to other military nations. These 
nations consider that the organisation and direction 
of armies can be best dealt with by those who have 
devoted a life-time of specialised study to the work. 
We think otherwise, and believe that these things 
can best be done by officers and civilians, whom the 
routine of the Service or the accident of politics 
may, from time to time, have introduced into the 
offices in which papers connected with organisation, 
and with such military preparations as this country 
indulges in, are usually filed. 


THE COMPOSITION OP THE FIELD ARMY. 

Again, in the matter of the composition of our 
armies on the one hand and those of foreign 
countries on the other, a great difference is 
noticeable. In the text-books of every foreign 
army, and, for the matter of that, in the text- 
books of our own Army, it is laid down that 
the military force should be composed of certain 
elements in fixed proportions : that the Artillery 
and Cavalry should bear a certain proportion to the 
Infantry ; that the reserves should bear a certain 
proportion to the troops with the colours; that 
every fighting unit should be made effective by the 
addition of a due proportion of those ancillary, but 
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aU-important branches of an army, the ammunition 
trains, supply columns, medical and sanitary depart- 
ments, financial and civil branches, and so on. It 
is also laid down that success in war can best be 
obtained by creating, in peace time, the cadres which 
will be actually utihsed in time of war, and by not 
only assigning to them the staff which they wifi, 
require on mobilisation, but by informing them of 
the duties which they will be required to perform. 
But the practice of other nations and the theory 
of our own bear no relation whatever to our own 
practice. No one has ever pretended that there is 
any scientific relation between the numbers of the 
various arms which we maintain. In no other 
army would a force of 287,000 Cavalry and Infantry 
be maintained practically without field artillery.' 

Again, it is notorious that there is absolutely no 
reason whatever, either for the amount, the dis- 
tribution, or the armament of our Militia and 
Volunteer Artillery, The position of the Militia 
is, of course, an anomaly from beginning to end. 
Originally created solely as a territorial force 
intended for the defence of the United Kingdom, 
it has come to be regarded in practice as a force 
on which we must always rely to supplement the 
Regular Army abroad. The practice corresponds 
with the belief, and yet so curiously illogical is our 
organisation that, to this day, not only is the 
Militia confined by law to service in the United 
Kingdom, but absolutely no provision is made 
for its utilisation abroad. Every time it is so 
utilised everything has to be improvised, as if such 
an occurrence was absolutely novel and had never 
been anticipated. 

^ A single brigade (three batteries of four guns each) of Militia Field 
Artillery and the two 4-giin batteries of the Honourable Artillery 
Company form an exception to this general rule. But the exception^ as 
is so often the case in our arrangements^ is the result of accident^ and 
not of design. 
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THE PECULIAEITIES OE EXPEEIENCE. 

It will be observed, therefore, that in a great 
number of instances our methods of dealing with 
military problems are radically different from those 
adopted by other great Military Powers, whose 
experience of war and its consequences is certainly 
not less than our own. There is a favourite opinion 
in this country that we have little or nothing to 
learn from foreigners, that our position is so pecu- 
liar, our past history so fortunate, our character 
so remarkable and so unique, that we can afford to 
be a law unto ourselves ; that we can, and indeed 
ought, to remain indifferent to the experience of 
others less fortunate than ourselves. Those who 
have read this and the preceding chapters, must 
form their own opinions as to how far this superior 
view can with advantage be adopted in dealing 
with military problems. There are perhaps some 
who have come to the conclusion that war is war, 
with its rules and its penalties, wherever that war 
may be fought, and whoever may be the combatants. 
They wiU doubtless be of opinion that the view 
expressed in these pages is justified and that we 
cannot any longer afford to neglect the lessons 
which the fortunes and misfortunes of other 
countries have taught them, and that if we do 
neglect these lessons, no special providence will 
intervene in our favour to exempt us from the 
consequences which inevitably fall upon those 
who trifle with war. 

SUMMARY OF CHAFFER XXXI. 

1. In foreign armies it is considered absolutely necessary to 
know beforehand with what force a war can be undertaken. 
In this country no such knowledge is considered requisite. 

2. In this country we do not know whether either the units 
or the individuals whom we train and pay in peace time, will 
be available for fighting purposes in time of waiv 
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3. In other countries it is considered necessary to have a 
highly trained professional staff. Up to the present time it 
has not been considered necessary to have such a staff in this 
country, 

4. In foreign countries a collection of armed men is not 
regarded as an army, unless it is organised as such and pro- 
vided with the artillery, cavalry/ train and other ancillary 
portions of an army. In this country we entertain a precisely 
opposite view. 

5. There is great reason to believe that we cannot safely 
afford to neglect the lessons which the experience of other 
countries is capable of teaching us. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

“ATHANASIUS CONTRA MUNDUM ” 

A EECAPITULATION. 

It will be convenient at this stage to recapitulate 
the points of divergence between the principles and 
practice of the great Military Powers on the one 
hand, and those of this country on the other, which 
were enumerated in the preceding chapter. 

The great Military Powers of the world believe 
that, in order to produce an army capable of 
succeeding in war, the following measures are 
necessary : — 

1. The private soldier must be twenty years of age 
and upwards. He must be of good physique, and 
must represent the average education and intelli- 
gence of the nation. He must be continuously 
trained for two years, or more, under Regular 
officers. He must, when relegated to the reserve, 
be kept fit for war by periodic training under his 
own officers. 

The Parliament and people of this country believe 
that the Regular soldier may wisely be enlisted at 
the age of eighteen, and the militiaman at the age 
of seventeen ^ ; that he may be taken — ^that, as a 
rule, he shah, be taken — ^from the least educated and 
the least intelligent part of the population. They 
believe that it is safe to accept, for the Regular 
Army and for the Militia, men whose physique is 

^ Which often means sixteen^ or even fifteen. 
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below that of the average of their age in civil life. 
They believe that, in the case of the Volunteers, 
numbering 240,000, no effort whatever need be 
made to ascertain whether the men in the ranks 
are physically fit for service. 

They believe that, as far as the Auxiliary Forces 
are concerned, the soldier need only be trained for 
a period varying from ten hours to twenty-eight 
days in the year ; and that his training may safely 
be entrusted to officers almost as inexperienced as 
himself ; to officers who, as a rule, have no know- 
ledge of either war or manoeuvres, and who, in 
many cases, are only casually and temporarily 
attached to the unit with which they serve. That, 
when relegated to the Reserve, the soldier need 
receive no further training of any sort or kind. 

2. The great Military Powers believe that officers 
and non-commissioned officers must be very highly 
and specially trained, and they consider that the 
less efficient the rank and file the greater must be 
the attention given to the education and training 
of those who are to lead them. 

We believe that, for the Auxiliary branches of 
the Army, non-commissioned officers without any 
serious training are sufficient, and that so far from 
the principle of improving the officers to compen- 
sate for the inferiority of the rank and file being a 
sound one, we can safely rely upon partially trained 
officers to lead partially trained men. 

3. The great Military Powers beheve that it is 
impossible to devote too much attention to the 
training of the commissioned officer ; that his 
military education should begin at a date ante- 
cedent to his entry into the Service, and that it 
should be continued till the last day on which he 
wears his uniform. 

We believe that, while the education of oui 
Regular officers before they join may safely be lefi 
to the public schools, and may be almost whoUj 
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neglected after a few months’ instruction at Sand- 
hurst,* the officers of the Auxiliary Forces need not 
attain to any educational standard, need possess 
but the merest smattering of professional know- 
ledge, and need have no serious training at all. 

WHAT IF WE ARE RIGHT? 

It will be apparent from what has been said that 
the difference of opinion between the great Military 
Powers and ourselves as to the composition and 
management of an army is very great. It is 
indeed fundamental. That both views can be 
whoUy right is almost inconceivable. It is of vital 
importance to us to know which is right and which 
is wrong. The consequences of a mistake may be 
tragic. It is conceivable that the other Powers 
are all of them wrong, and that we alone are right. 
“ Athanasius contra mundum ” is a striking, but 
a rare figure in history. If we are right, then 
indeed the error into which everybody else has 
fallen is gigantic, and our discovery is unparalleled. 
If the period of service adopted by other nations, 
the elaborate organisation of foreign armies, the 
high training of foreign officers are imnecessary,then, 
indeed, our neighbours, our rivals, and our potential 
enemies are to be pitied. What can be more 
lamentable than the waste of so much time and so 
much energy ? It is certain that the nation which 
alone has found out a way infinitely cheaper, 
infinitely easier and simpler than that of any of its 
rivals, is to be congratulated upon a discovery which 
must inevitably give it a military and economic 
superiority over all others. 

^ The Staff College at Camherley^ now supplemented by the New 
College at Quetta^ forms a happy exception to this rule. The various 
examinations which are held after an officer has obtained his commission 
are tests of the knowledge he may have acquired, but they by no means 
supply the need for education. 
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BUT WHAT IF WE ABE WRONG ? 

But if, by chance, other nations are right and we 
are wrong, what then ? That is one of those very 
solemn questions which the people of this country, 
happy in the perpetual enjoyment of party strife, 
conscious of their own immense superiority to 
every one else, living on catchwords, and, above 
all, believing in the mystic power of “ muddling 
through,” do not like any one to ask, and which 
they are quite determined no one shall answer 
under pain of general denunciation. 

But there are some questions that have an 
unpleasant habit of answering themselves. It is 
just possible that this may be one of them, and it 
is therefore worth while, even at the risk of incurring 
the censure which always awaits those who venture 
to challenge the time-honoured policy of “go-as- 
you-please,” to suggest that the possibility of our 
rivals being right, and of our being wrong, must 
be taken into consideration. 

AN ARGUMENT AND ITS CONCLUSION, 

It is perhaps not unfair to say that those coun- 
tries which have suffered greatly ifrom the results 
of defeat in war, have more knowdedge of what 
war means, and what defeat entails than we, who 
have enjoyed so long and happy an immunity 
from that terrible affliction. Those countries have 
all come to the conclusion that, in order to protect 
themselves from defeat, their armies must be 
thoroughly and scientifically trained, and that the 
other precautions indicated above must be taken. 
But it wdll be said, and it often is said, that the 
very fact that other nations have been defeated, 
and that our soil has remained inviolate proves 
that there is a vast difference between the circum- 
stances of foreign countries, on the one hand, and 
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of our own country on the other, — a diflPerence 
which not only explains, but justifies, the peculiar 
and exceptional methods which we have thought 
fit to adopt. As a general proposition, this 
statement is indisputable. We have been very 
fortunate in the past, and our insular position has 
so far protected us against great mihtary disasters. 
But it is possible to make this admission to the 
fullest extent, and yet to entertain the gravest 
doubts as to the wisdom of our existing military 
system. It is possible that vs?e shall never be 
engaged in a war abroad with any great Mihtary 
Power. If the probability could be transformed 
into a certainty, it is obvious that the greater part 
of our mihtary organisation would become wholly 
superfluous, and, that, save perhaps for the purpose 
of policing India, the Regular Army on a foreign- 
service basis might be, and ought to be, dispensed 
with. Pubhc opinion, however, has not yet reached 
this point, and no statesman of either party has yet 
contended that the Regular Army can be got rid 
of. On the contrary, there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion to the effect that now, more 
than ever before, it is necessary to provide for a great 
reinforcement of the Regular Army in time of war. 
It is on the assumption that this view is generally 
accepted that it is proposed to examine the wisdom 
of the course which we are asked by some would-be 
reformers to follow in order to give effect to it. 

A LESSON FEOM HISTORY. 

Briefly, we are asked to reduce the Regular 
Army, both officers and men, and to rely upon the 
Auxiliary Forces to reinforce it in time of war. It 
is not necessary here to go over ground which has 
already been trodden, and to explain once more 
how ill-suited the organisation of the Auxiliary 
Forces is to- serve this particular purpose. But 
one great question resmains to be examined. Can 
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we safely put a half-trained, half-organised 
amateur army into the field against Regular 
troops of the modern type, with any reasonable 
hope of success ? There are few things which can 
be predicted with absolute certainty about war ; 
but there are some matters about which so much 
testimony exists, that a presumption is created 
which is not easily upset. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the practically universal testimony of 
military history since fighting began is to the 
effect that, given equal numbers, or anything like 
equal numbers, trained troops under trained officers 
will defeat untrained troops under imperfectly 
trained officers. The ingenuity and research of 
the military historian may doubtless reveal some 
forgotten instance which seems to establish a 
contrary doctrine. Andreas Hofer, it is true, with 
a comparatively untrained body of men, defeated a 
French general and took several thousand prisoners. 
Within a twelvemonth Hofer’s army was destroyed, 
his country was occupied, and he himself was a 
prisoner. The early battles of the French Revo- 
lution have been cited as supplying another 
exception to the general rule, and undoubtedly the 
battles of Vahny and Fleurus were fought by 
comparatively untrained troops against a highly 
disciplined, though badly led, army. There are 
many circumstances which contribute to stamp the 
French armies under Moreau as exceptional in their 
character. But the case may stand for what it is 
worth — as a rare exception to an almost universal 
rule. 

A FALSE ANALOGY. 

The case of the Boers in the Transvaal is 
constantly referred to, but it would be hard to 
find a more misleading analogy. For the particular 
warfare in which they were engaged the Boers 
were peculiarly well trained. From their child- 

22 
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hood the maiority of them had been trained to 
ride, to shoot, to study country, to take cover, 
to travel long distances, to endure hardship, and, 
though not under strict military discipline as we 
understand it, they were taught to obey. Above 
all, the Boers were constantly trained, in peace, to 
do that which they would have to do in time of 
war. Let us apply any one of these tests to the 
troops with which it is proposed to reinforce our 
Regular Army, and in regard to every one the 
force, as a whole, will fail to meet the test.’^ 

It will doubtless be said that the Boers excelled 
in shooting, that our Auxihary Forces contain many 
good shots, and might contain many more, and 
that they will in consequence be of great value in 
the field. No one can deny that good rifle-shooting 
is of value, though there seems some reason to 
doubt whether, after aU, our Army did not contain 
as many good marksmen as did that of the Boers. 
But it is remarkable how unimportant, in relation 
to other qualifications, fine shooting seems to be. 
In the record of the Russo-Japanese War it is 
scarcely possible to, find any allusion to an ad- 
vantage gained by what may be called “ Bisley 
shooting.” Once or twice, it is true, the practice 
of selected marksmen was of value ; but, as a rule, 
it was the disciplined advance of men who fired 
when they were told, advanced when they were 
told, and entrenched when they were told, that 
secured the victory for the winning side. Shooting 
apart, how many of the other qualifications which 
made the Boers such effective soldiers in South 
Africa are to be found amongst the slightly trained 
troops which constitute the bulk of our Auxiliary 
Forces, and how many of them are likely to be 
imparted during the few days’ instruction which 
these troops receive from time to time ? 

' The nearest approacli to a general exception is furnished by the 
Imperial Yeomaniy. 
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THE DANGER OF “ THE SECOND BEST.” 

Another very dangerous fallacy has to be com- 
bated in this connection. 

Those who advocate the substitution of very 
young and only half-trained soldiers for regular 
troops frequently defend the proposal, not on the 
ground that the former are as good as the latter, 
but because they are the best that circumstances 
will permit us to provide. It must be clearly 
understood that, in war, “second best” is another 
word for “ defeated.” 

The second-best fleet lies at the bottom of the 
.Japanese Sea ; the second-best army was shattered 
on the plains of Liaoyang. 

So it has always been ; so it will always be. 
Where two forces are equal in numbers, training, 
and personnel, the issue must always be uncertain, 
and victory will lie with that army which has the 
ablest commander and the most favourable position, 
and will depend upon a number of considerations 
which cannot with any certainty be determined 
beforehand. 

But where two armies meet, of which one is, by 
universal consent, inferior to the other, the inferior 
army will be beaten. And defeat cannot be 
measured in fine percentages. An army 5 per 
cent, mferior to its opponent does not remain after 
a defeat 95 per cent, as good as the victor. 
It is “ smashed.” Beaten once, its subsequent 
defeats, as a rule, increase in number and severity 
in a geometrical ratio. 

AN ARMY FIGHTING IN ITS OWN COUNTRY. 

To the fallacy just referred to must be added 
another which has obtained great favour with the 
public of this country, and which is responsible 
for many very erroneous and dangerous judgments. 
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Every one who is acquainted with the discussions 
on military matters which take place in Parliament, 
on the platform, and in the Press is familiar with 
the phrase, “They will be fighting in their own 
country.” To many, who are quite ready to admit 
in a general way the danger of going to war with 
untrained or half-trained troops, it is an article of 
faith that, provided the troops in question are 
called upon to fight within the geographical limits 
of their own country, they will by that circum- 
stance become endowed with a special virtue and 
exceUehce, and will be able to accomplish that 
which they could not be expected to achieve in 
a foreign country. 

But the idea that an army fighting in its own 
country has any advantage whatever over an enemy 
by reason of that fact alone is a pure and, indeed, 
a mischievous delusion. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the advantage will, nine times out of ten, 
be the other way. In the first place, an army 
fighting in its own country will, as a rule, be the 
army of a nation which has suffered defeat. A 
British army fighting on British soil must of 
necessity be the army of a defeated nation; for 
it can only be by the defeat of the Navy that 
an enemy can obtain a footing on our shores. 
But a beaten army, or even the army of a beaten 
nation, is an army which has already lost that 
all-important aid to victory — ^the possession of 
unimpaired prestige and the confidence born of 
success. For this reason, if for no other, troops 
fighting in their own country ought to be of very 
high quality to withstand the demoralisation which 
almost always follows a reverse. But there are other, 
and scarcely less important causes which put the 
army fighting on its native soil at a disadvantage. 
Such an army is naturally indisposed to destroy 
buildings, to interfere with communications, to 
levy contributions on the inhabitants. The enemy 
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operates under no such restraints. He can and 
will destroy buildings for his own advantage and 
for purely military purposes, without the slightest 
regard to the feelings of the owners. He will levy 
contributions at his own sweet will, and will 
destroy communications, knowing that, if he be 
victorious, the conquered people will have to pay 
the cost of restoring them. 

THE FATE OF AEMIES FIGHTING ON THEIK OWN 

SOIL. 

And yet, despite these well-known and incon- 
trovertible facts, the belief that some mystic virtue 
attaches to troops fighting in their own country, 
obtains widely in this country, and has a marked 
effect in distorting public opinion, and in diverting 
the public mind from the real danger to which the 
country is exposed. 

That this should be so, in view of the many 
examples of the falseness of the popular belief, is 
singular. In no other country in Europe would 
such a misconception be possible ; experience is a 
great teacher, and her pupils must learn whether 
they will or no. 

Prussia still remembers Jena ; Austria has not 
forgotten Sadowa ; in France the memory of the 
defeats of her armies in the east, in the north, and 
in the west is still painfully fresh. 

But we have no such memories. The march of 
the Scots to Derby might have ended in a tragedy, 
but did end in a farce ; and it is more than a 
century and a half since Charles Edward turned 
his back on London. The people of this country, 
having been happily spared a practical lesson in 
what war means, have shown no inclination what- 
ever to pursue the study on its merits. No nation 
has done more fighting than our own, but no 
people knows less of what war is than that which 
inhabits these Islands. 
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AN EXAMPLE FROM ESSEX. 

But, for those who desire to learn, the material 
for instruction is ample and accessible. 

In 1904 joint manoeuvres, in which the Fleet and 
the Army were combined, took place.^ 

The operations included a landing on an open 
coast and subsequent operations against a force on 
shore. This is not the place in which to speak of 
the lessons which may be deduced from the actual 
operations of landing and re-embarking, though they 
are many and highly instructive. But a word must 
be said of the movements which took place on shore. 
The district selected for the manoeuvres was the 
south-eastern portion of the county of Essex. The 
selection was made with the express object of 
gaining experience in the movement of troops in 
an enclosed country. It is to be regretted that, 
owing to the unsatisfactory state of the law, and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining suitable 
ground for the movement of troops, manoeuvres 
have hitherto been conducted almost exclusively 
upon unenclosed land — on Salisbury Plain, in the 
neighbourhood of Aldershot, on Dartmoor, or on 
Cannock Chase. Every one of these districts may 
be regarded as exceptional ; no one of them is 
typical of England as a whole. Very numerous 
enclosures are characteristic of nine-tenths of the 
country, and the manoeuvre area in Essex was a 
true sample of the bulk. 

On this characteristic piece of British soil a 
British force was attacked by a small, well-organised 
army coming from over the sea.^ 

^ It is a singular reflection that these were the first manoeuvres of the 
kind, and this despite the fact that this country cannot possibly engage 
in war without either crossing the sea or trying to prevent some one 
else crossing it. 

2 Whether this army could ever have got into Essex is a question 
which is not discussed here. The argument, for the moment, is 
directed solely to the question of whether troops gain hy the mere fact 
that they are fighting in their own country. 
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LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND ITS VALUE. 

Did the defending force gain anything whatever 
by the fact that it was in its own country, or is 
there any reason to believe that it would have 
gained by that fact if the attacking force had been 
composed of foreign instead of British regiments ? 
The answer to both questions must be in the 
negative. 

The troops who fonned the Colchester garrison ^ 
had no special knowledge of the district between 
Colchester and Clacton, though the fact of their 
having resided for some months in the neighbour- 
hood may have given the officers some familiarity 
with the roads. 

But had the force been, as in case of an actual 
landing it would have been, drawn together from 
many places, the troops so assembled would have 
possessed no local knowledge whatever. The 
Tower Hamlets Militia or a London Volunteer 
Corps would be far less acquainted with the 
country, its probable resources, and its peculiarities, 
than many a Continental regiment. A Londoner 
lying behind a hedge half-way between Colchester 
and Clacton would be an Englishman and fighting 
in his own country, but neither of these facts would 
contribute in any special way towards his military 
efficiency under the existing conditions. He would 
certainly fight no better, and— for reasons which 
have been suggested elsewhere — ^he might fight 
rather worse, than if he were advancing as part of a 
victorious army into the heart of a foreign country. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF THE OFFENSIVE IN ENCLOSED 
COUNTEY. 

Nor could the character of the country, or the 
fact that the British force was on the defensive, be 
regarded as points in favour of the defendei’s. The 

^ The defending force. 
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testimony of every officer engaged in the man- 
CEUvres in question was unanimous to the contrary. 

“ The advantage lay with the attack ” was the 
universal opinion. 

“ The enclosures not only favoured the attack, 
but they specially favoured a highly trained, well- 
disciplined force as against imperfectly trained and 
ill-disciplined troops.” 

THE NEED FOK TRAINING, DISCIPLINE, AND 
ORGANISATION. 

It is easy to see why these views should have 
been so generally entertained. In Essex the fields 
were many, the enclosures formidable. The horizon 
was often not a hundred yards away. Every group 
was left to itself, and knew nothing of what was 
going on to right or left, in front or in rear ; yet 
something was always going on, in front and in rear, 
and more especially on the flanks. The attacking 
army was always advancing towards an objective. 
The commander of the attacking army knew what 
that objective was ; his opponent did not know. 
The defenders could not tell by observation whether 
they were being out-flanked or not; they could 
not tell whether the enemy were approaching his 
objective or not, for they did not know what that 
objective was. For all these reasons the attack had 
the advantage. As far as the character of the 
personnel was concerned the two forces were equally 
matched ; for the regiments on both sides belonged 
to the Regular Army. But there seems little 
reason to doubt that, had this been otherwise, had 
the attacking force alone been highly trained and 
under the complete control of its officers, that 
force would have enjoyed not only the advantage 
which always accrues to training and good dis- 
cipline, but an added advantage due to the peculiar 
conditions of the combat. 
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The fancy picture of the dogged rifleman, lying 
behind a hedge at the border of his own farmyard, 
shooting down the unintelligent routine soldiers, as 
they came into view, with unerring aim and un- 
failing courage, was not realised, and, indeed, never 
will be. A general who loses control over his army 
is lost, and never is an army more difficult to con- 
trol than when it is scattered in many groups with- 
out visible communication with one another, and 
removed, in almost every instance, from the eye of 
the higher commanders. It is then that discipline 
and the habit of instant obedience to orders become 
invaluable. It is then that a highly organised system 
of communication by signal, by telegraph, by tele- 
phone, by word of mouth, is absolutely essential if 
any unity of action is to be maintained. A hundred 
men in a field gain a brilliant and apparently con- 
clusive success over fifty of the enemy in the next 
field. Proud of their success, they advance ; they 
are winning — ^who can doubt it ? But from some 
distant, unknown point there comes a peremptory 
order to retire, it may be to a point ten miles away. 
The man who sends the order knows that the real 
battle is going on somewhere else ; that ten miles 
away his flank is in danger; that the little local 
successes in another part of the battlefield are of no 
account. Therefore he dispatches his order. An 
intelligent trained man must write the order; a 
trained man must convey it or transmit it ; a trained 
man must receive, understand, and carry it out. 
Disciplined men must hear the order and obey 
it -without question and at whatever sacrifice. 
Last of all, trained officers and non-commissioned 
officers must get their men away from a compror 
mising situation, must realise what is the intended 
destination, and must find their way to that 
destination amid the chaos of battle aggravated 
by the infinite confusion incident to narrow roads, 
high hedges, and obstructions of every kind. 
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There can indeed be no doubt that professional 
opinion was right in its dictum with respect to 
the Essex Manoeuvres. In enclosed country the 
advantage lies with the attack, and fighting in 
enclosed country demands even greater training, 
discipline, and organisation to ensure success than 
fighting in the open country, 

THE MORAL. 

From all which it may be seen that we need not 
go further than the limits of our own country to 
learn some very important lessons with regard to 
war; and among these lessons is that which this 
chapter is intended to enforce, namely, that troops 
which cannot be relied upon to gain the victory if 
they have to fight an enemy abroad, are not more, 
but less likely to gain the victory if they are called 
upon to fight the same enemy at home. 

A LESSON FROM FRANCE. 

One more illustration must be included in this 
already long chapter. Its object is to deal yet 
another blow at the dangerous fallacy that “second- 
best” troops can be relied upon provided they 
fight in their own country. A brief reference has 
been made elsewhere to General Chanzy’s campaign 
upon the Loire in the year 1871. But the subject 
has so much intrinsic interest, and its importance 
has been so much enhanced by recent attempts to 
draw from those operations a lesson which they do 
not teach, that a more detailed reference to them is 
permissible. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on the 8th 
March, 1906, in support of his proposal to establish 
a partially trained territorial army, the Secretary of 
State for War ^ declared that the duty of furnishing 

^ Tlie Right Hon. R. B, Haldane, 
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a reserve for the Regular Army in time of war 
must be “ the work of a citizen army,” and he 
continued as follows 

“ In the Franco-German War, after the defeat 
of the main part of the Regular Army of France, 
Gambetta, a civilian, made a People’s Army, which, 
in conjunction with the Army of the Loire, gave 
infinitely more trouble to the German strategists 
than the Regular Army had given. I read the 
other day something written by Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, who took a distinguished part 
in that war. He said, ‘ There is for a leader nothing 
more oppressive than a situation that is not clear, 
nothing more trying than bands of armed irregular 
troops aided by the population and nature of the 
country, and relying for support on a strong army 
in the neighbourhood.’” 

It is interesting to know that Prince Frederick 
Charles was for a moment embarrassed, but his 
embarrassment does not seem to have lasted long, 
or to have greatly benefited the French. Let us 
see what are the facts which afforded so much 
encouragement to the Secretary of State for War, 
and which led him to cite this particular episode as 
an argument in favour of an improvised army. In 
July, 1870, the French troops crossed the German 
frontier at Saarbruck. On the 2nd September the 
Army of the Meuse surrendered at Sedan. In the 
same month the improvised army of France, the 
half-trained National Guards and the untrained 
Mobiles, were called out for service. It was from 
the Mobiles that Chanzy’s Army of the Loire was 
principally reinforced, and it is to the performances 
of this army that the Secretary of State alluded. 
With the surrender at Sedan, the need for defending 
the national soil became evident to all men. Paris 
was threatened, Metz was invested. The Army 
of the Loire did its best. In November a small 
German force was compelled to evacuate Orleans, 
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and to General Chanzy was entrusted the duty of 
following up this success and relieving the pressure 
upon Paris. It will be well to let General Chanzy 
tell his own story of what took place. Describing 
the retreat of his troops from the Loire, he writes 
as follows : — 

“ It was necessary to send a detachment of gen- 
dai'merie in advance by the principal roads to stop 
fugitives. But they could not exercise any sur- 
veillance over the paths which intersect the country 
in every direction, and Le Mans was soon choked 
with this disorganised mob, who, deprived of their 
organisation, and absolutely without discipline, 
presented an aspect at once miserable and shameful 
to any army. It was, however, a consolation to be 
able to say that if such examples were only too 
frequent, the true men who remained in the ranks — 
and these were the majority — by the order of their 
march and the vigour of their resistance, concealed 
from the enemy a breakdown which can only be 
explained by the youth and mihtary inexperience 
of those troops who failed.^ 

“ The first news that reached me was that 
General Lalande, who had been posted on the 
plateau of La Tuilerie in the centre of the line 
with his Breton Mobiles and artillery, had during 
the night spontaneously evacuated this magnificent 
position without defending it, and in the face of a 
very inferior force. The Mobiles of Ile-et-Vilaine 
took to flight on the discharge of the first shell ; 
the enemy occupied I.,a Tuilerie without firing a 
shot. At tVro o’clock in the morning the Admiral 
reported that the troops who had been with great 
difficulty assembled for this attack, fled and broke 
up at the first shot fired, and that it was impossible 
to retake the position ; that the division posted 
on his left had disbanded during the night and 

' There was a considerable number of sailors and regular troops in 
this columu. 
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abandoned its positions, which were at once occupied 
by the Prussians ; and that with the exception of 
Roquebrune’s Division, the troops, carried away by 
panic and an incomprehensible demoralisation, had 
for the most part deserted : that it was impossible 
to count on them, and retreat became inevitable.” 

On the 16th January, 1871, two months after the 
evacuation of Orleans, Prince Frederick Charles, 
the officer who is cited as having been so much 
impressed by the value of the army opposed to 
him, was able to report that during the ten days 
between the 6th and 16th January, he and the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh had taken more than 
22,000 unwounded prisoners, two colours, nineteen 
guns, more than a thousand ammunition wagons, 
and a large quantity of material. The Army of the 
Loire was broken up, and with it Paris had lost its 
best hope of relief. 

And this is the example which is held up to 
us for imitation by the Secretary of State for 
War! The conclusions drawn from it by a well- 
known writer on mihtary subjects ^ are so forcible 
and so just that it is permissible to quote them. 

“ The disadvantages,” says the writer, “ of depend- 
ing on untrained Volunteers, or half-drilled Militia, 
or levees en masse, or anything of the kind, became 
painfolly apparent to the French Commander-in- 
Chief, and through him to every nation in the 
world, except perhaps our own. . . . The military 
virtues of Chanzy and his subordinates were 
remarkable, but the evils of want of discipline and 
training, and the necessity for making war a serious 
business, were very clearly demonstrated. . . . 
What is the lesson ? The lesson is that in modem 
Europe it is utterly useless to trifle with the art of 
war. . . . That if a nation wishes to exist, no 
amount of money will save it. The French had 

^ Hozier. 

® Dr, Miller Maguire^, Charntfs Campaign^ Woolwicli R. A. Inst,j, 1894. 
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money without any limit. . . . Their numbers 
were legion ; it is hard to tell how many Chanzy 
had ; he probably had 150,000 ; in these positions 
he had at any rate 118,000, perhaps more ; he was 
in his own country, with the world to supply him, 
with patriotism at his back, and with a brilliant 
orator to kindle enthusiasm. Yet in the worst 
possible weather he was beaten by half his number, 
and many of these could not be engaged in the 
battle.” 

There is probably not a soldier in any country in 
the world who would question the truth of this 
judgment. 

“CLEAll THINKING.” 

Before dismissing the subject, it is worth while 
noting as an evidence of the want of that “ clear 
thinking ” which has been recommended to Parlia- 
ment and the Nation, that while by universal 
adrhission the principal, if not the only r61e of the 
Regular Army of this country is to fight abroad, 
the host of irregular bands who are to be the 
support and comfort of that Army can by no 
possibility operate outside the limits of the United 
Kingdom. The most convinced advocate of a 
“ go-as-you-please army,” “ decentralised, worked 
by military local government, that is to say, by the 
people themselves,” ^ would hardly suggest that the 
Navy should be employed in transporting this 
crowd to a foreign country to play the part of the 
Mobiles and Franc-tireurs who are supposed to 
have given so much trouble to Prince Frederick 
Charles. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said in this chapter 
to raise a very strong presumption that in the 
sharp conflict of opinion and practice which exists 

’ See speech of Secretary of State for War, House of Coniinoiis, 
8th March, 1906, 
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between ourselves and foreign nations, it is we 
and not they who are wrong. If it be true that 
untrained and ill-officered armies are always beaten 
by armies that are well trained and well officered, 
it is clearly high time to transform our armies from 
the category of the defeated to the category of the 
conquerors. If it be true that an army fighting in 
its own country, so far from having an initial 
advantage over its adversary, is in a position of 
special danger and difficulty, then it is time to 
reconsider the cheerful optimism that adds 50 per 
cent, to the value of our armies because they will 
be fighting at home. Above all, if these things be 
true, does it behove us to weigh with jealous care 
any proposals which have for their object the 
multiplication of mobs, and the destruction of the 
small disciphned and effective force which the 
country possesses, and which has never yet wholly 
failed it. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXII. 

1. There is a fundamental difference between the great 
Military Powers and ourselves as to what the training, com- 
position, and management of an army ought to be. 

S. If foreign nations are wrong, we are right, and vice 
versa. But if we are wrong, we are very wrong, and the 
consequences of an error may be fatal. 

3. If it be the fact that our army is principally required for 
fighting abroad, and will need to be greatly expanded in time 
of war to enable it to do so successfully, our present organi- 
sation is singularly ill-adapted to the end in view. 

4. History teaches us that the trained and disciplined 
army will always defeat the untrained and undisciplined 
army. 

5. The lessons of the South African War on this point 
have been greatly misunderstood. 

6. There is no place for “ second best ” in war. 

7. It is a fallacy to suppose that an army necessarily 
derives any advantage from the fact that it is fighting in its 
own country. As a matter of fact, an array fighting under 
such conditions is at a great disadvantage. 
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8. The Essex Manoeuvres (1904) furnish valuable lessons 
for our guidance. 

9. In an enclosed country the offensive has an advantage 
over the defensive : and discipline and training are more 
than ever essential to success. 

10. The campaign of the Loire (1871) is a striking example 
of the impotence of ill-trained troops in their own country 
fighting against an inferior, but highly trained force. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE REGIMENTAL SYSTEM, ITS 
QUALITIES AND DEFECTS 

THE LAW OF CHANGE IN THE NAVY AND IN THE 

AKMY. 

The British Army is in many respects like the 
British Constitution : it has grown, it has never 
been made. Like the British Constitution, it 
possesses many qualities which are admirable 
because they are the outcome of natural develop- 
ment, and because they correspond with national 
peculiarities. 

But all that has grown is not good, and much 
that was good when it first grew is good no longer. 
No one who was merely desirous of utilising the 
resources of the nation for the purpose of creating 
an economical and effective fighting machine under 
modern conditions, would have designed the 
British Army in its present form, or anything in 
the least like it. 

But it is rarely possible in an old and settled 
country to build on clear foundations, and any one 
who attempted to deal with the Army without a 
thorough comprehension of, and respect for its 
past history would be destined to failure from 
the outset. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Army has never 
been adapted to modem conditions must not be 
forgotten. It is the fashion in some quarters to 
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protest against changes, and to declare that all the 
Army needs is to be let alone. 

The appeal is one which always finds a sym- 
pathetic reception, and not unnaturally. It would 
be thoroughly justified, if it could be alleged that 
at any time in our history the land forces of the 
Crown had been deliberately organised upon a 
scientific and rational basis. Enough, however, 
has been said in these pages to show that such has 
never been the case. No definite principle has ever 
dominated the organisation of the Army ; no such 
principle dominates it now. A much closer ap- 
proach to a scientific organisation has been reached 
in the case of the Navy; though even in that 
Service there have been periods in which the lessons 
learnt in war have been forgotten, or allowed to fall 
into abeyance in time of peace. But if the idea of 
scientific organisation for war in the Navy has at 
times been neglected, it has of late been developed 
in a very high degree, and greatly to the advantage 
of the Nation. 

During the last few years the Navy has, in fact, 
been reorganised from top to bottom. Changes of the 
most drastic character have been introduced into the 
personnel and the matesiel. The character, number, 
and disposition of the ships have been changed. 
The terms of service for officers and men have been 
radically altered. The system of education in every 
branch has been revolutionised. The whole method 
of Dockyard work has been altered. Above aU, the 
Navy has been prepared for war as it has* never 
been prepared before, and this immense improve- 
ment has been found compatible with a large 
reduction of expenditure. 

This last step in advance has not been purchased 
by sacrificing that which was of value, but by the 
reverse process of ruthlessly getting rid of that 
which was not of valu6 for fighting purposes. 

^ It would be an exaggeration to pretend that all 
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these things have been accomplished without 
exciting some heartburning, and without arousing 
some controversy. 

But as to the general result there is practically 
no difference of opinion. The Navy, after under- 
going this reduction, is more powerful, more popular, 
and more efficient for war than it has ever been. 
The Navy is sometimes spoken of as a very con- 
servative force, yet few naval officers have been 
found to declare that change was to be deprecated, 
and that the organisation which was effective under 
St. Vincent was necessarily suited to the conditions 
of modern warfare. 

There can be no doubt, however, that on the 
whole the organisation of the Navy under St. 
Vincent was reasonably suited to the conditions 
of his time. The same thing cannot be said of the 
organisation of the Army from 1805 to 1815, or at 
any time since that period. Our successes in the 
Peninsula were achieved by the troops under a 
brilliant leader in spite of, and not because of the 
organisation at headquarters. There is, therefore, 
no privia fade reason to believe that the law of 
change is less applicable to the Army than to the 
Navy. It is, of course, perfectly reasonable to 
object to particular changes if they are not con- 
sidered likely to promote the welfare of the Army; 
but the argument in favour of leaving things as 
they are is not entitled to weight. Change is 
necessary, and the only question is what the 
character of that change ought to be. 

THE REGIMENTAL SYSTEM IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

It is the belief of the present writer that far 
deeper down than any of the obvious deficiencies 
in our military arrangements, lies a source of weak- 
ness and danger which will continue to stultify any 
merely superficial changes as long as it remains 
untreated. It is a source of weakness which is the 
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more serious because it cannot be touched, much 
less removed, by any hasty methods, and because it 
is intimately bound up with some of the best and 
noblest sentiments and traditions of the Army. 

It is no exaggeration to say that to the regi- 
mental system the Army owes half its value as a 
fighting force, and yet it is equally certain that the 
same regimental system in its present shape is the 
principal obstacle in the way of real reform in our 
military system. 

It is a singular fact that the system which 
prevails in the British Cavalry and in the British 
Infantry, is unknown to any other fighting force in 
this country or elsewhere. The various regiments 
of the Cavaby and Infantry are in fact small, 
and in many eases, very pleasant clubs, which 
have their membership, their rules, and their sub- 
scriptions like any club in Pall Mall. In some 
cases the subscription is high. Officers who 
cannot guarantee the possession of a certain 
income are practically debarred from entry ; and, 
once in the club, it is practically impossible to get 
out of it. The system has many attractions, but 
it has very grave defects. The results of it are 
curious, and not altogether desirable. It is partly 
in consequence of this system that while the Navy 
has become a profession, the Army has to a large 
extent remained a social institution. It is under 
this system that the strange anomaly has grown up 
which makes it true to say of the British Cavalry 
and Infantry that “the better the regiment, the 
worse the promotion.” It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a state of things less conducive to efficiency. 

PEOMOTION AND TRANSPEK IN THE ARMY AND 
NAVTT COMPARED. 

As a matter of fact, the regimental system as it 
exists in the Cavalry and Infantry is a survival. 
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It was at one time common to all foreign armies, 
and to the whole of our own. On the Continent, 
as well as in this country, there were proprietary 
regiments called after their owners, administered 
by their colonels, and absolutely segregated from 
all other regiments. One by one, foreign nations 
abandoned a practice which was found to be 
inconsistent with the organisation of a modem 
army, and it is interesting to note that while our 
own Cavalry and Infantry still retain the pecu- 
liarities of the old system, the Royal Navy, 
including the whole of the Royal Marines, the 
Royal Artillery, Horse, Field, and Garrison, the 
Royal Engineers, and the Depailmental Corps 
are all organised on the modern basis. Is our 
system a good one for the Army? The answer 
can hardly be in doubt. A system which tends to 
divide the wdiole Army into cliques and compart- 
ments, and which often makes merit a bar to pro- 
motion, cannot be defended. It is only necessary 
to compare the organisation of our two great 
Services to note the immense difference which 
exists, and to understand how great are the 
advantages of the naval plan. The diagrams “ A ” 
and “ B ” ♦ serve to indicate the nature of the 
difference. Throughout the Navy there is but one 
word to describe the association of officers and 
men, and that word is “ The Service.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that the word is rarely used in 
a similar sense in connection with the Army. 

In the Navy, from the admiral to the cadet, from 
the warrant officer to the boy, every one belongs to 
“ The Service.” In the Army a man is a gunner, 
a sapper belongs to the Brigade, the 60th, the 
Gordons, the Gloucestershire, the Royals, the 10th, 
or whatever it may be. In the N avy the camaraderie 
of the officers extends laterally. All the cadets are 
comrades, and the elder ones are the friends of the 
younger midshipmen. The midshipmen are all 
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comrades, and the older ones are merged with the 
younger sub-lieutenants. The same is true of every 
succeeding rank throughout the Fleet. The same 
thing is not true in the Army. In the Army the 
association may be described as vertical. There is 
immense solidarity in the Brigade of Guards, but 
there certainly is no such solidarity between officers 
of the Guards and officers of equal rank throughout 
the rest of the Army ; and what is true of the 
Guards is true of almost every other branch and 
regiment of the Army. Generally speaking, it is 
true to say that each branch lives in a special world 
of its own. 

That the two systems differ widely there can be 
no doubt. But because they differ, it does not 
follow that one is better than the other, or that 
either need be a bad one. It is hard, nevertheless, 
to reconcile the Army system with the requirements 
of modern warfare. The French, who till 1870, 
and indeed until after that date, retained a regi- 
mental system closely akin to our own, have made 
a great change. They have introduced the system 
of “ permutation ^ ” whereby an officer may be 
transferred for his own benefit, or that of the Service, 
from one^ regiment to another. 

PROMOTION AND TRANSFER IN THE NAVY. 

Reference has been made to the fact that it can 
be truly asserted of the British Cavalry and Infantry 
that “ the better the regiment, the worse the pro- 
motion.” This rule is subject to some qualification, 
but as a general proposition it is correct. It would 
be hard to imagine a more disastrous condition to 
impose upon a profession. 

Let us, for one moment, compare the state of 

^ In practice tlie ^‘^permutation'* is carried out within certain large 
sections of the army, e.g. the Infantry, the Artillery, the Dragoons, 
the Hussars, etc. 
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things in the Navy and in the Army respectively. 
A young lieutenant is serving as second in com- 
mand in a small cruiser on the Yangtse. He 
greatly distinguishes himself. He navigates inland 
Tvaters under circumstances of dilSculty ; he carries 
out some small enterprise with courage and judg- 
ment, and his conduct is reported to the Admiralty. 
He has a commander above him, probably every 
whit as good a man as himself. Under the Army 
system, he would have to wait till his senior 
officer died or was promoted, so that he could step 
into his shoes. In the Navy the process is quite 
different. The young officer is ordered by tele- 
graph to return and report himself at the Admiralty. 
He does so, and is appointed to the command of a 
destroyer, or to some other post which he regards 
as a reward for his services. Or take a more im- 
portant case : H.M.S. Incompatible has got the 
reputation of being a bad ship; the gunnery is below 
par ; the stoke-hold crew is not what it should be ; 
some of the gun-sights have been thrown overboard 
— evidently, there is something wrong. If H.M.S. 
loicompatiole were a regiment, having got a bad 
name, she would keep it. It would be whispered 
about that the battalion was in a bad way., that one 
or two of the officers left a good deal to be desired, 
that the battalion had received a black mark from 
the inspecting officer. Officers and men would 
begin to look askance at a battalion which had got 
a bad name, and, before long, what was somewhat 
less than very good would easily become really bad. 

In the Navy these things are impossible. The 
Admiralty would soon know that all was not right 
with the Incompatible. Some yoimg officer who 
had shown exceptional merit and character would 
be ordered to attend at the Admiralty and would 
be told that, as a recognition of his service, he had 
been ? selected to go out as commander, or first 
lieutenant, of the defaulting ship ; that he would 
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start in a week, and that it was hoped in six months 
he would get the ship into order. He would regard 
the order as a compliment ; he would go on the day 
named ; he would undertake the duty, and pro- 
bably succeed in the task imposed upon him. 
Meanwhile, the officer whom he replaced would 
return to England, would be placed in some smart 
ship under a competent captain, and in a few 
months would, very likely, get rid of all the dis- 
qualifications which made his withdrawal necessary, 

THE PllACTICE IN THE AllMY. 

The same practice does not prevail in the Army. 
If a captain were taken out of a regiment known 
for its excellence, and ordered to take command 
of a company in another battalion simply because 
that other battalion was going down the hill and 
the interests of the Service made a change neces- 
sary, there would be universal dissatisfaction in 
the battalion, which would soon find very audible 
expression. Transfers are, it is true, frequently 
made for the good of the Service, but with the 
consent of the officer only. If any attempt were 
made to tr&nsfer “ by order,” the whole feeling of 
the Service would condemn the action of the Ax’my 
Council and would practically render such a change 
as that suggested impossible. It would be idle to 
blame the officers of the Army for objecting to a 
process which is absolutely alien to the whole 
custom and tradition of the Service. But it is 
impossible to contemplate dispassionately the state 
of things which has grown up, without coming to 
the conclusion that the naval system has great 
advantages, and Tvithout wishing that to a limited 
extent, at any rate, it might be extended to the 
Army. 

As a matter of fact, the practice of transferring 
officers does exist in the higher ranks of the 
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Army, and of recent years, both the commanding 
officer and second in command have been transferred 
on promotion from one regiment or one battalion 
to another. The process has, however, in some 
cases given rise to much heartburning, and will 
continue to do so until it becomes more common 
and more generally recognised as being necessary 
to the welfare of the Service as a whole. 

It must not be supposed that any change in the 
direction indicated can be, or ought to be, made 
suddenly, still less that the practice of interchanging 
officers should become the rule instead of the 
exception; but there can be little doubt that, as 
long as the regiment and the battalions continue 
to be regarded as so many absolutely water-tight 
compartments between which there is, and can be 
no communication, the Army, as a whole, will 
suffer and a career will be closed to hundreds of 
young officers who love their profession, and desire 
nothing better than to devote their best abilities 
to it.^ 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1. The British Army has grown and has not been made. 
It is not adapted to modem conditions. Tb adapt it to 
modern conditions, its organisation must be changed. 

2. The Navy was in need of change, and has been changed. 

8. The regimental system in the Army is an historical 

growth, not suited to modem conditions. 

4. 'Phe system in the Navy differs widely from that which 
prevails in the Anny, and is superior to it. 

5. It is tme to say of the Army that “ the better the regi- 
ment, the worse the pr-omotion.” 

It is not true to say of the Navy that “ the better the ship, 
the worse the promotion.” 

6. It is essential that there should be a change in the Army 
system, but that change must be gradual. 

* The value of '‘brevet” promotion in the Army, however, must not 
be overlooked. 
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“ESPRIT DE CORPS” AND REGI- 
MENTAL TRADITION 

“ESPEIT DE coups” AND “ ESPRIT DE BATAILLON.” 

Probably the most formidable obstacle in the way 
of improvement in this all-important matter of 
interchangeabihty is the deep-rooted belief that the 
transfer of officers, if effected for purely Service 
reasons, is necessarily destructive of “esprit de 
corps ” and regimental traditions. It is fortunate 
that this belief rests on no solid foundation, and 
that the evils apprehended are by no means the 
necessary, or even the probable consequence of a 
change of system. For undoubtedly “esprit de 
corps,” or,what does duty for it in more than half 
the British Army, namely “ esprit de bataiUon,” is 
a most valuable force, valuable in all armies and 
in all ages, but perhaps especially valuable in our 
own voluntary Army at the present time. It is 
unnecessary to analyse or even to explain the 
pecuhar influence which the traditions, the customs, 
the titles, the emblems of a particular association 
exercise over the men who compose it. The thing 
is as old as history, and as wide as the world. The 
“ Tenth Legion,” the “ Light Division,” the “ Old 
Guard ” are famihar examples of what “ esprit de 
corps” means in war. 

Every public school, and every house in every 
public school, every county cricket or football club, 
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every congregation, furnishes an example of the 
same power in the various associations in which 
men and women work and play, worship, study, or 
compete in peace. 

All the philosophers in the world may preach 
against the absurdity of allowing the human 
intelligence to be moved by the magic of a name, 
the flutter of a flag, or the colour and cut of a 
garment, but they will preach in vain. 

Names, symbols, and the distinctions of dress 
which serve as the outward signs of a common 
tradition and a common distinction, have the power 
to move men, and to stimulate their moral qualities 
in times of stress and danger. 

Any one who seeks to better the British Army 
by adopting a scheme which ignores these sources 
of strength, or fails to take advantage of the power 
they confer, will fail, and will deserve to fail, in his 
task. 

If the transfer of officers involved the sacrifice, or 
even the weakening of “esprit de corps,” its adoption 
could only be viewed with suspicion and alarm. 

But a little consideration will suffice to show 
that the principle and praetiee of transfer can . 
safely be adopted, without the slightest f»ar of these. ~ 
untoward results following its adoption. 

It is a fact which is indeed indisputable, but 
which, nevertheless, is not generally recognised, 
that “ esprit de corps ” attaches to the aggregation 
of individuals, and not to the individual. This 
may seem a somewhat cryptic saying, but its 
meaning and its truth can easily be made clear 
by one or two examples. 

A NAVAL EXAMPLE. 

On the 1st of June two battleships are lying at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth respectively. On that 
day they are commissioned ; officers and crew are for 
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the most part strangers to the ships, and strangers 
to one another, until they meet on board. A 
fortnight later the two ships, forming part of the 
same fleet, are ordered by signal to compete in 
fleet exercises : to “man and arm ship,” to “lay 
out anchors,” to “ row boats ro\md the fleet.” 

In an instant both crews are on the alert ; every 
man is doing his utmost ; no one spares himself ; 
the crew of the Imperturbable's cutter will die 
rather than let Royal George's cutter get round 
before them, and the Royal Georges are prepared 
to return the compliment. Why ? Because every 
man in either crew is animated by the “ esprit de 
vaisseau ” ; he knows his ship to be the best in 
the fleet : he is determined that the rest of the 
fleet shall admit it. And yet the two ships have 
not been a month in commission. 

AN EXAMPLE FROM THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

But, it will be said, the Navy is a special Service 
with traditions of its own, and furnishes no safe 
guide in Army matters. Let us, then, turn to the 
Army. It is invidious to make comparisons, but 
no susceptibility can be hurt by a statement that 
the Royal Horse Artillery yields to no other branch 
of the Army in professional accomplishment, in 
skill at arms, or in gallantry in the field. But that 
while “esprit de bataillon,” as it exists in the 
Infantry, is practically unknown in the Horse 
Artillery, there are nevertheless batteries with a 
name and fame of their own — batteries which, 
despite the fact that they wear the same pattern of 
clothes as their comrades in other batteries, are as 
proud and as conscious of their historical traditions 
as any battalion of infantry — is a fact which no 
soldier will deny. 

The “ Chestnut Battery ” — to cite one distin- 
guished unit among many — has a long, a peculiar. 
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and distinguished history, extending over more 
than a century, is well known. But the “Chestnut 
Battery” is not the less a peculiar^ and distinguished 
unit because its officers come and go, and its men 
enter it from other batteries and pass from it to 
other batteries.^ 

A gunner in “ A ” battery to-day is proud, and 
justly proud, of his unit. To-morrow he may be 
transferred, for the good of the Service, to “Z” 
battery. The chances are ten to one that, if he 
be a good soldier, in a month’s time he wiU have 
identified himself as completely with his new unit 
as he formerly did with his old one : will declare 
that it is the best mounted battery and the best 
shooting battery in the Service. 

And the same lesson may be learnt from the 
Garrison Artillery, an arm which has its traditions 
and its divisions, preserved and cherished by those 
who serve in this important and efficient branch ; 
but the existence of the “ Battle-axe ” Company 
does not paralyse the rest of the Garrison Artillery, 
or interfere with its great flexibility and power of 
adaptation to the needs of the Army. 

“permutation” in foreign arSiies. 

And what is true of our own Navy and Army 
is true of the navies and armies of foreign 
countries. The testimony of French officers is 
emphatic in support of the contention that “ per- 
mutation,” within reasonable limits, has not injured 
the best regiments in the French Army, or 
diminished the prestige which they have inherited 
from a long and splendid military past. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind. No 
reformer who ignores or underrates the value of 

^ Cheers are frequently transferred not only from one Horse 
Artillery Battery to another^, but from FieW Artillery to Horse and 
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“ esprit de corps, ” as it exists and is understood in 
the British Army, has a chance of success. It is 
only those who understand and value this great law 
of cohesion who can undertake the task of modi- 
fying its effect so as to make it compatible with 
modern military progress. There is no need to 
despair. Already the principle of transferring 
officers on promotion is fuUy recognised, and fre- 
quently acted upon. The idea of transfers under 
other conditions is gradually making its way in all 
branches of the service, and not the least in those 
branches principally affected, namely, the Cavahy 
and Infantry. 

The formation of a true General Staff, which dates 
from the year 1905, should make progress possible, 
if not easy ; for it is a dne qua no7i of the formation 
of such a Staff that officers should be readily trans- 
ferred not merely from one unit to another, but, if 
need be, from one arm of the Service to another.^ 

THE KEGIMENT AS A CLUB. 

Rapid progress must not be anticipated. Infantry 
battalions are at the present time regarded almost 
in the light of social clubs, and, following the 
analogy of such clubs, the equivalent of a heavy 
entrance^ fee and subscription is often demanded 
from the members. That this should be the case 
is, no doubt, to be regi'etted. It is not desirable 
that a young man should have to pay a large sum 
every year for the privilege of serving his country.^ 

^ Officers who pass through the Ecoie superieure de la Gnerre ” in 
France^ serve in succession in each arm. As announced by the Secre- 
tary of State for War recently, it is proposed to adopt a somewhat 
similar procedure in our own Army, and to attach officers to branches 
other than their own for purposes of instruction — a valuable step in 
advance. 

^ It is sometimes contended that by allowing regiments to become 
close corporations, and permitting, if not encouraging, the maintenance 
of a special and high rate of living in such regiments, the country 
obtains a very gooil chiss of officers who would not serve on any 
Other terms. Thot in snch rogimeiits are hi many cuseg 
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But it is necessary to recognise facts, and military 
opinion, or at any rate the best military opinion, 
must sanction the change if it is to be eifected 
without great loss to the Army. 

The difficulties must not be underrated, but they 
are not insuperable. 


THE QUESTION OP CLOTHES. 

Among these difficulties we must not omit to 
mention the difficulty of “ clothes,” for, strange as 
it may seem, it is a real and a serious obstacle to 
progress. A lieutenant in the Navy, who is trans- 
ferred for his own good or that of the Service, from 
a battleship in the Mediterranean to a destroyer in 
the Channel, assumes his duties in his new ship in 
the same clothes in which he performed them in his 
old one. But an officer transferred, let us say, from 
the 35th (Royal Sussex) to the 91st (Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders) has to abandon a wardrobe 
which has cost him some £60 ; and to purchase 
another which will cost him £l20 ; not even his 
sword will be available.’^ 

But difficulties exist to be overcome^and doubt- 
less this obstacle may in time become less formid- 
able. It wiU not be got over, however, by making 

exceedingly good is beyond dispute^ tiiongli it cannot be said that tliey 
are observably better than their comrades in other less expensive and 
less exclusive corps. It is by no means to be assumed that if the scale 
of expenditure were to be reduced, or if the exclusive character of 
the regiments were to be modified, the Service would really lose the 
excellent type of officer it now in many cases obtains. But even if this 
price had to be paid, it would be worth paying if, as a consequence, the 
number of young men, without wealth, but with intelligence, energy, 
and ambition who entered the Army as officers were to be greatly 
increased. To obtain men of this type in lai'ge numbers a career must 
be open, and the Army must be made a profession,” as well as an 
occupation and a pastime. 

^ In the French Army permutation takes place within large sections 
of the Army to which the same uniform is common. Thus, an officer 
transferred from one regiment of Dragoons to another retains his 
uniform and fficings, only the regimental number being changed- 
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light of uniform distinctions, in a voluntary army 
uniform distinctions are a natural growth, and must 
be maintained. That the multiplication of uniform 
badges and distinctions has been carried to an 
extreme limit in our Army few would be found to 
deny, and every step in the direction of simplifica- 
tion is a step in the right direction. But absolute 
uniformity is quite unattainable, and, in fact, is not 
desirable. In this, as in other cases where habit 
and tradition are concerned, progress must be slow ; 
it is the direction of the advance and not the speed 
which is most important. 

“FESTINA LENTE.” 

But enough has been said to illustrate the nature 
and the difficulty of the problem with which those 
responsible for the administration and welfare of 
the Army are called upon to deal. 

The Army, if it is to serve the nation effectively 
under modern conditions, must become a profession, 
and must offer a career. 

In order that young men of spirit and intelli- 
gence entering the Army may feel that, if they make 
soldiering ^eir profession, a professional reward will 
await th^, the career must be open to talent and 
energy wherever found. The horizon of an active 
and intelligent officer must not be absolutely 
bounded by the regiment. On the other hand, any 
policy which involves breaking up existing units, 
and destroying existing traditions, must stand 
condemned. Regimental promotion and the regi- 
mental connection must be the rule, and transfer 
the exception. But the rule must never kill the 
exception; and no system will ever be truly satis- 
factory under which it is possible to say, as can 
with too much truth be said now, “ the better the 
regiment, the worse the promotion.” 
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OF-"€HAPTEft,.XXXI¥, , . 

1. ^‘' Esprit corps and esprit de bataillon are not 
identical^ nor does the one necessarily exclude the other. 

“Esprit de corps” is of immense value in a fighting 
'force.; 

3. In the Navy, de%"otion to the “Ship” is compatible with 
devotion to “ The Service.” 

4. The Royal Artillery furnishes an example of “ esprit de 
corps ” combined with pride in the special unit. 

5. The practice of “ permutation ” prevails in foreign 
armies without injury to regimental feeling and tradition. 

6. The development of the “ General Staff” should tend to 
modify the existing regimental system to the advantage of 
the Service. 

7. The practice of regarding the regiment solely as a club 
does not conduce to the best interests of the Service. 

8. The question of “ uniform ” creates a special difficulty 
in the British Army, but the difficulty is not insuperable. 

9. No modification of the existing regimental system can 
be wisely undertaken without the support of a strong body of 
military opinion. This opinion will be forthcoming if changes 
are made with judgment and consideration. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

COMPULSORY SERVICE 

THE ADVOCATES OF COMPULSORY SERVICE. 

A VERY large number of convinced and patriotic 
persons are of opinion that compulsory service, in 
some form, is necessary to ensure the safety of the 
Empire. The word “ Conscription ” is not popular, 
and other phrases such as “Universal Service,” 
“ National Military Training,” and so on, are often 
used to express very much the same thing. 

It is not necessary to be too precise over the 
definition, but, generally speaking, what is meant is 
universal liability to serve the nation in arms in 
time of war. 

The i(^l is in all respects a laudable and 
honoura^ one. The primary duty of every citizen 
is to defend his country in time of need. The ideal 
of national duty is too little cultivated by the people 
of the United Kingdom, and there can be no doubt 
that a nation which loses this ideal is in great and, 
indeed, in deserved danger. 

It is impossible to sympathise with those who 
attack and deride the advocates of compulsory 
service on the ground that they are creating a 
military spirit, or are imposing a burden upon 
individuals which they dishke and object to. As 
long as the country is threatened by the fleets and 
armies of other nations, it is an exceedingly good 
thing that a military spirit should be encouraged 
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The fact that individuals object to do their part in 
promoting a great national cause, and object to 
obey a law which would be made for the benefit 
and protection of all, furnishes no reason for 
admiring the objectors or surrendering to their 
objections. 

Nothing but respect is due to those who, in the 
honest belief that the country is in danger and that 
compulsory service alone will save it, urge the 
adoption of conscription or its equivalent upon their 
fellow-countrymen. They deserve all honour for 
their patriotism and their courage. If it were true 
that the country could only be saved by the adoption 
of compulsory service, if even it could be shown 
that the country was in great peril and that com- 
pulsory service vf'ould enable us to surmount that 
peril, no word of criticism of the proposal to adopt 
such a system would be found in these pages. It 
is because, in the opinion of the writer, compulsory 
service is not necessary in order to make the 
country safe, because he holds strongly to the 
opinion that compulsory service might be adopted 
and the country might, nevertheless, be in great 
jeopardy, that he is not an adherent of the pohcy of 
conscription under any guise. 

\ 

THE OBJECT OF CONSCRIPTION. 

The object of conscription in every foreign 
country is to obtain by compulsion of law the 
services of the entire manhood of the nation, in 
time of war, for the defence of the national soil. 
Such is the primary object, and the sacred duty of 
defending hearth and home furnishes the justifica- 
tion for the great demand which is made on every 
grown man. It is true that defensive war may be 
best conducted by means of ofiPensive action, and 
that a frontier can often be best defended on the 
enemy’s side. F or idiis reason the Germans crossed 
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the frontier in 1870. But, by practically universal 
consent, the duty which the Army of this country 
is likely to be called upon to perform is to fight 
an enemy across the sea, and possibly at a great 
distance from home. It will be said that other 
nations maintain their conscript armies for the same 
purpose. It is true that in the past they have done 
so, but with what result? France sent a mobi- 
lised army corps of conscripts to fight in Madagas- 
car, and the fearful mortality which destroyed the 
troops furnished an object-lesson that France has 
never forgotten, and which other nations have not 
been slow to learn. Italy sent her conscripts into 
Erythrea, and the Italian army was destroyed at 
the battle of Adowa. France has abandoned, and 
Germany has never adopted, the poHcy of utilising 
her conscript army for distant expeditions in 
tropical and sub-tropical climates. 

There is no sign whatever that the conclusion 
which experience has compelled the great military 
nations of Europe to adopt, is likely to be rejected 
by the people of the United Kingdom. There is, 
indeed, much evidence in a contrary direction. 
Parhament, supported, it cannot be doubted, by 
public opjsdon, has deliberately confined three- 
fourths of our troops to service within the limits of 
the United Kingdom, both in peace and war. It is 
true that the Militia is usually invited to volunteer 
for foreign service, and that during the South 
African W ar members of the Volunteer Force were 
also asked to serve, not in their units, but as 
individuals. But neither of these circumstances 
strengthens the belief that the public is at present 
prepared to enforce by law the obligation of foreign 
service, and, it may be, of tropical service, on every 
man of fighting age in the country. 

But if the statutory army is not to be available 
for foreign service, the question inevitably arises 
whether it is or can be wanted for home defence. 
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If it is so required, then, clearly, the whole theory 
of our naval and military preparation is wrong. 
The country has been told over and over again that 
our naval and military policy is based on an hypo- 
thesis totally inconsistent with the retention of an 
immense army in the United Kingdom. The 
hypothesis was clearly stated by Mr. Balfour when, 
speaking as Prime Minister and Chairman of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, he said : 

We have endeavoured to picture to ourselves a clear issue 
which is very unfavourable to this country, and have shown, 
at least to our satisfaction, that on that hypothesis, un- 
favourable as it is, serious invasion of these Islands is not an 
eventuality which we need seriously consider. 

The view expressed by Mr. Balfour has been 
accepted by the Administration of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. It will, indeed, be impossible 
to suppose that any other view was entertained by 
those responsible for the safety of the Emphe. If 
an invasion in force, an invasion such as that of 
which France became the victim in 1870, were 
really contemplated, then, indeed, not only would 
conscription be reasonable and necessary, but it 
would be incumbent upon the Government not to 
lose a day in revolutionising our existifig military 
arrangements. The idea of resisting the^attack of 
an organised army of a million trained troops with 
the forces we at present possess, organised as they 
are now organised, is grotesque. Clearly we do not 
require a great conscript army for the only purpose 
for which such an army can be used. 

COMPULSORY SERVICE AS A MEANS OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 

As a military precaution, compulsory universal 
service is not necessary ; but it is fair to its advo- 
cates to admit that, by many of them, compulsion 
is not recommended on purely military grounds. 
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]\Iany of the advocates of universal service declare 
that discipline and training are in themselves excel- 
lent things ; that driU and rifle-shooting are capable 
of taking the place of gymnastics and other forms 
of exercise ; and that by enforcing some sort of 
military training upon the youth and manhood of 
this country, we shall contrive a double debt to 
pay ; shall create, on the one hand, the material 
from which a fighting ai'my may be formed, and, 
on the other hand, shall develop the character and 
strengthen the muscles of thousands of young men 
who pass under the hands of the drill sergeant. 

This argument is entitled to receive most respect- 
ful consideration. Common knowledge, and the 
reports of various Commissions and Committees 
afford melancholy evidence of the physical de- 
generation of great masses of our population ; and 
a perusal of the wi’itings and speeches of those who 
claim to be teachers of the people and guides of 
pubhc opinion, makes it abundantly evident that 
the idea of personal sacrifice for national objects is 
by no means a generally accepted or approved 
doctrine. 

But the argument, though entitled to atten- 
tion, is n^ entitled to prevail. If gyixmasties and 
physical^ training are required, they can be far 
better secured as they have been in France, in 
Germany, and in Sw^eden, by organised athletic 
exercises. To go through a campaign, on campaign 
diet and under campaigning conditions, is no doubt 
a fine physical tonic, and those who survive the 
ordeal will probably issue from it in better health 
and condition than when they left their homes. It 
is even possible that a system of conscription which 
imposed upon hirge sections of the population the 
rigours of Prussian military discipline, and the 
arduous labour of the German Manoeuvres might 
beneficially affect the physique of our people. But 
to pretend that the kind of training which is 
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advocated by those w^ho are the most zealous 
advocates of universal service in this country, 
involves an amount of physical exercise sufficient 
to modify the character of a nation, is a phantasy. 
One of the most capable and convinced advocates 
of compulsory service is of opinion that the training 
must be adapted to suit the convenience of the 
men ; and that even the week’s camp which the 
Volunteers now attend is excessive. 

Clearly, if this slender modicum of physical 
exercise be worth paying for, the price paid should 
be very small. But even this advantage cannot be 
bought cheaply, as some would have us believe. In 
the great military countries of the world the Con- 
script Army is the Army, and, practically speaking, 
there is no other. In this country the Conscript 
Army, or the Compxilsory-Service Army, or what- 
ever else the statutory force may be called, must 
necessarily be an additional army. The Regular 
Army with its Artillery, its Cavalry, its subsidiary 
services, its barracks, its transports, its pension list, 
must be maintained and must be paid for. When 
the money necessary for this purpose has been 
found and expended, more money must immediately 
be found to pay for the other army wJgich is of 
no use in peace, and may be of no use in ^ar. 

THE COST OE COMPULSORY SERVICE. 

Some persons apparently hold that this army will 
be cheap — though anything which is superfluous 
is necessarily dear, — but this is an error. In 
Appendix VIII. will be found a statement of the 
actual cost of a compulsory-service army based 
upon most moderate assumptions as to what will be 
required. In that calculation it is assumed that 
the new army will take the place of both the 
Militia and the Volunteers, and that the whole of 
the sums, amounting to nearly £4,000,000, now spent 
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on those branches of the Service will be credited to 
the substituted force. On the other hand, a year’s 
service is assumed, and pay at the rate of l5. a day 
is estimated for. These figures may be modified to 
suit any plan in which unpaid service and a very 
short period of training are included. But whatever 
the modifications may be, the principal figures of 
the account will remain, provided always that the 
army proposed is to be regarded as a serious one, 
and as intended to take part in war. Any army 
which is going to take part in war with a chance 
of success must have Artillery, Cavalry, arms, 
ammunition, equipment; and, what is perhaps even 
more important, it must have trained officers and 
instructors; it must have ranges, manoeuvring 
grounds, and drill grounds. AU these tilings must 
be paid for. Is the game worth the candle? As 
a means of providing gymnastic exercises and open- 
air education for a portion of our town population, 
it certainly is not. 

But if such an army is to be more than an 
amusement, no halt-measures will suffice. It will 
be necessary to take matters seriously, to enforce 
discipline, to punish disobedience, to make the work 
of trainin^^rduous and unremitting ; every man, 
willing Said unwilling, must be put through the 
mill. Will the country pay this price 1 If it 
believes that the sacrifice is necessary, that there 
is a real danger to be guarded against, it wiE 
doubtless pay the price, heavy as it is, — but not 
otherwise. 

It will be said that other nations submit to 
compulsory service, and are all the better for doing 
so. 1^0 one who knows what conscription has 
done for Germany as a whole, and for Prussia in 
particular, will deny that universal service has 
conferred upon the German people many benefits 
in addition to the great gift of victory in four 
campaigns. But here again the price paid has 
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been a heavy one. If there have been benefits 
there have been evils, and great evils. Militarism, 
the creation of a special caste of officers outside 
and superior to the law, the unpleasant and some- 
times brutal life in the barracks. These are among 
the evils. Prussia has had its “ Offizier Corps ” for 
more than a century. It has learnt to tolerate the 
institution, and has in consequence enjoyed such 
benefits as the existence of this class of pri\nleged 
specialist can confer. " But in this country we 
have no such class, and we should never allow it 
to be created. But “ go-as-you-please ” officers are 
of little value, and are of least value where large 
numbers of soldiers of all classes, compelled by 
law to serve, are subjected to the restraints of 
discipline, 

COXSCIIIPTIOX A DYING CAUSE. 

There is, moreover, another important objection 
which occurs to those who know what conscription 
is, and what are the evils — evils which equal, if 
they do not outweigh, its advantages. Is con- 
scription so firmly established in the affections of 
those nations which suffer from, or ei^y, it, that 
we are vidse in submitting ourselves to^ts heavy 
pressure ? There is evidence, which cannot be 
overlooked, to the effect that conscription is rather 
a dying than a growing cause; and if that be 
so, it would be a calamity if we were to identify 
ourselves with a failing and discredited faith, 

MILITARY OPINION AND CONSCRIPTION. 

One other very important consideration, with 
respect to the proposal to establish compulsory 
and universal service in this country, must be dealt 
with. It is probable that the great majority of 
soldiers are strongly in favour of compulsory service ; 
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many of them believe that without it an adequate 
army cannot be raised and maintained, and others 
hold that conscription, or something like it, would 
remove many of the difficulties wdth which they 
find themselves confi-onted under the voluntary 
system. 

It would be unreasonable to criticise or cavil at an 
opinion which is natural, and which is entertained 
for the most excellent reasons. But the wisdom of 
the particular action, which some soldiers consider 
it permissible to take in order to attain their ideal, is 
certainly open to question. The military view as 
to the danger of insufficient training, and the foUy 
of relying upon badly officered and undisciplined 
troops, is substantially the same as that which has 
found expression in these pages. Of that fact 
there is abundance of documentary evidence. It 
is strange, therefore, to find any soldiers con- 
senting to and even supporting projects of which 
the necessary result must be the creation of 
large hordes of untrained and ill-officered levies — 
troops as unlike those which compose the armies 
of the great Military Powders as it is possible to 
imagine. The secret of this strange acquiescence, 
how^ever, is^ot far to seek. There are undoubtedly 
soldiers t^io are confident that the projects which 
have been referred to are inevitably destined to 
failure ; that the inadequacy of the plan will be so 
obvious that the nation, weary and disappointed, 
will at length resign itself to the acceptance of real 
compulsory service under the only conditions which 
can make it effective. 

It is permissible to suggest that those who take 
this view — and they exist — those who are prepared 
to accept a solution, not because they believe in its 
success, but because they hope to gain what they 
want out of its inevitable breakdown, are playing 
a dangerous game. 

There is no sign whatever that the country is in 
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favour of compulsory service in any such shapes 
as will lead to the creation of a real army. The 
breakdown of any of the half-and-half proposals 
that have been made in this direction is probable 
enough, but that the breakdovm will bring about 
a final and satisfactory solution of the military 
problem there is no reason whatever to believe. 

To sacrifice the substance for the shadow is a 
very dangerous and unwise proceeding ; and the 
Army will, in the long run, owe little thanks to 
those who hope, like Medea, to effect its cui'e by 
boiling it in a cauldron of confusion and dissolution 
in the hope that it may emerge rejuvenated from 
the ordeal. 

SUMMARY OF CHAFTER XXXV. 

1. There are many advocates of Compulsory Service, 
Universal Training, or Conscription in the country. 

The idea which animates the advocates of compulsory 
service — namely, the duty of the individual to take a share of 
the national burdens — is sound and deserving of admiration. 

S. If compulsory service is necessary for the safety of the 
country, it should be adopted. 

4. Compulsory service is not necessary for the safety of the 
country. 

5. No nation has adopted compulsory for the 

prosecution of war in distant countries. The nations which 
have attempted to do so had reason to regret the experiment. 

6. A compulsory-service army which is not available for 
foreign service, is not required by this country. 

7. Compulsory service cannot with advantage be adopted 
solely as a means for providing physical exercises. 

8. Compulsory service must involve great additional cost. 

9. Soldiers who are prepared to sacrifice the Regular Army 
in the hope that conscription may be the result are sacrificing 
the substance for a shadow. 



CHAPTER XXXYI 


THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DE- 
FENCE AND THE GENERAL STAFF : 
PART I 

The following quotation is from a memorandum 
dra’RTi up by the author in October, 1902. It 
has been made to serve as an introduction to the 
present chapter because it furnishes an accurate 
summary of the argument which it is desired 
to enforce. The memorandum contained a series 
of examples drawn from the recent naval and 
military history of the country, and intended to 
illustrate the propositions advanced. The con- 
cluding portion of the document embodied the 
writer’s view as to the true constitution and function 
of the perpTSthent consultative body he desired to 
see established, together with detailed suggestions 
as to the means by which such a body might be 
created. 

A MEMORANDUM ON THE NEED FOR ORGANISATION 
FOR WAR. 

THE NEED FOE OEGANISATION. 

1. A more complete Organisaticni for War needed . — It is ■ 
submitted That there is a need for more complete organisation 
for war throughout the Empire than at present exists. 

2. A Special Body necessary . — -That for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining such improved system of organisa- 
tion, it is necessary to create a special body, whose duties 
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shall be different from, and additional to, those now assigned 
to the Intelligence Department of the two Services. 

3. Two 7 nethods of proof.— That the need for such organi- 
sation exists may be demonstrated by two classes of argument, 
the one a p7iori^ the other based upon specific instances 
of cases in which injury has resulted, or may be expected 
to result, to the Empire from the absence of such organisation. 

4. The a priori ai'gummt,— It is reasonable to assume that 
a new and improved form of organisation is required on the 
following grounds, among others : 

5. The Problem of D^eiice a complete one , — The problem 
of the defence of the Empire as a whole, and the effective, 
scientific, and economical utilisation of its resources in time 
of war, is an exceedingly difficult and complex one. It 
is a problem far more difficult and complicated than that 
which is presented by any other nation. 

6. Therefore it requires special and scientific study , — It 
is reasonable to suppose that the many complex questions 
which arise can only be dealt with by persons who have made 
a special and scientific study of the facts of the situation and 
of the principles which ought to govern the Administration 
in dealing with those facts. 

7. Other co^mtries find bodies of experts necessary , — The 
existence in other countries of bodies of experts specially 
trained to consider and report upon questions affecting the 
naval and military problems confronting those countries, 
furnishes some evidence that this country cannot safely 
dispense with an equally well-trained body of men. 

THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENTS OF THE SERVICES. 

8. The Naval and Military Departments do not meet the 
want , — It may be contended that the Intelligence Depart- 
ments of the two Services already supply all that is needed, 
and that if they are not now adequate they can be made so 
by mere addition to the staff of the respective Departments. 
It is possible that this may prove to be the case, but there 
seem strong reasons, to which reference will be made at a later 
stage, for believing that no mere extension of the Naval and 
Military Intelligence Departments will provide all that the 
situation demands. Moreover, it can be proved to demon- 
stration that these Departments do not at present, and 
under existing conditions, do ail that the country has a right 
to require. 

Staff of these Departments aitkised , — And here it is 
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relevant to point out that not only do the Intelligence 
Departments in the two Services compare unfavourably in 
point of numbers with the corresponding institutions in 
Germany, but that there is no reasonable or logical pro- 
portion between the establishments of the British Naval 
and Military Departments respectively. 

10. The Intelligence Departments of the British Navy and 
Army respectively are compared as follows : 

\ British N.I.D.: ■ 

1 D.N.L (Rear-Admiral) (salary ^1,500). 

4 Assistant D.N.I.’s (Captains, R.N.). 

6 Commanders. 

1 Fleet Paymaster (for special duties). 

6 Marine Officers. 

Totalis 

British MJ.D. : 

1 D.G.M.I. (salary 

3 A.Q.M.G.’s (one temporarv). 

8 DA.Q.M.G.’s (ditto). 

8 Staff Captains (ditto). 

^0 

Also: 1 A.Q.M.G. (for Mobilising duties). 

1 D,A.Q.M.G. (ditto). 

1 StaflF Captain (ditto) 

Totai;^ 

11. Compared zoith German MJ.D, and NJ.D. — The Intel- 
ligence Department of the German Army comprises no less 
than 250 officers. ... 

12. Conclusions . — It will be seen from these figures that 
not only are the British establishments inferior in point of 
numbers to those of Germany, but that in this country the 
relative importance of the two Services is in no way reflected 
in the apportionment of the Intellectual equipment assigned 
to them. That the Intelligence Department of the British 
Na%’'y should be manifestly inferior in regard to the number 
of its personnel to the Intelligence Department of the British 
Army is an anomaly which cannot be vsatisfactorily explained. 

13. Argument from the German General Staff . — The exist- 
ence of the German General Staff is^ it is submitted, a strong 
a pnoii argument in favour of the creation in this country of 
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a body with functions analogous to, though not necessarily 
identical with, those of the General Staff, 

14. Special training of Germmi officers, — The problem of 
defending Germany against attack, and of utilising the 
resources of the German Empire with the greatest advantage 
in time of \var, is a complicated and difficult one. In order 
to provide for its due performance, a large number of German 
officers are elaborately educated from their early youth 
upwards. A highly intricate scientific question is studied 
in a scientific manner by specialists who devote a trained 
intelligence to its examination. 

1 5. Our Problem of Defence far more complicated than that 
of Germany, — ^But the problem of defending Germany, and 
of utilising the resources of the German Empire to the best 
advantage in time of war, sinks into insignificance compared 
with the far greater and more elaborate problem presented 
by the needs and circumstances of the British Empire. And 
yet it is no exaggeration to say that the continuous and 
scientific study of the problem as a wffiole is ‘^nobody's 
business ; and that no body of British officers receives 
a training to be compared with that which is made obligatory 
for all officers serving on the German General Staff. 

16. Higher organisation therefoo^e needed. — It seems reason- 
able to infer that the more complicated problem requires the 
higher organisation to deal with it, and that we cannot safely 
dispense with that which Germany has found to be essential. 

17. Ewact imitation of Germmi system not necessary.— It is 

not, of course, suggested that, because German conditions 
have produced the German General Staff, conditions, 

which are quite different from German ones, need necessarily 
produce an identical organisation. 

THE COMMirrEE OF THE CABINET ON DEFENCE. 

18. Cabinet Defence Committee: its value.' — It would be 
unreasonable, when proposing the formation of a new body, 
to omit all mention of the existing Council of Defence. It 
is not, how’-ever, necessary to say much about this Council. 
The value in a Constitutional country of a link between the 
Naval and Military Departments and the Executive Authority 
vested in the Prime Minister and the Cabinet is generally 
recognised. The Committee of the Cabinet on Defence 
doubtless has its value as furnishing such a link. 

19. Its shortcomings. — ^But that the Committee is really 
capable of supervising or directing the defence of the Empire 
caii scj^toly be seriously conteiidM. 
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Members arc not specialists,~xione of the Members of the 
Committee are specialistsj and all of them, being occupied in 
very important matters of State, are prevented from giving 
more than a very small portion of their time and attention 
to the important siib|ects upon which, it is presumed, they 
advise the Cabiiieb as a whole. 

20. No Minnies hept^ therefoTc no conthmity of policy 
possibh , — Apart from all these questions, there is one feature 
in the proceedings of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
which renders it absolutely impossible that it should perform 
with advantage the duty of an advisory Council on questions 
of defence. As has been frequently stated by the Prime 
Minister, the Committee keeps no minutes. But the keeping 
of minutes is absolutely essential if continuity of policy is to 
be preserved and if a body of accepted doctrine is to be 
created. 

MINISTERS AND “ EXPERTS.^’ 

21, No recognised authority on Naval or Military questions : 
Co‘7it7*ast zdth Ger7?umy,— It is one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the inadequacy of our present arrangements that 
there is no accepted view with regard to any great question 
concerning the Naval and Military Services, and that no 
man or body of men speaks on naval or military subjects 
with an authority which commands general respect. It is 
not the least remarkable that this should be the case. 
If in Germany the Stettiner Zeihmg were to enunciate one 
theory with regard to the distribution of the German Army 
and the Ger^^sni General Staff were to express another 
and contradictory opinioiij no reasonable German would pay 
the slightest attention to the newspaper, or would entertain 
the least doubt as to which view were the correct one. 

22, An ilhisti'aiion fwn the scient^c world , — Even in this 

country an opinion on the liquefaction of gases expressed by 
Lord Rayleigh or Professor Dewar would carry more weight 
with the general public than a contrary opinion expi^essed by 
the Keighley Echo or the Journal But in both the 

above cases public opinion would accept the official as against 
the non-official opinion, because all the world would know 
that in either case such an opinion was the outcome of close 
application, of long study, and of scientific methods. 

23. The officiaV' view in Naval and Militaiy questions 
not accepted : Reasojis , — With regard to naval and military 
subjects in this country, however, no such presumption exists. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in a conflict of opinion 
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between a newspaper or other critic on the one liand^ and the 
official exponent of the Naval or Military Departments on 
the other, the public very rarely give tlie benefit of any pre- 
sumption to the official view. Very often, no doubt, the 
public are wrong, but their instinct is a correct one, and is^ 
due to the fact that they have come to regard expressions of 
opinion on naval and military questions as merely individual 
views, formed without reference to any particular study, 
and often destined to be contradicted the next day by another 
professional authority equally eminent in the Service and 
equally unqualified to come forward as a scientific and informed 
exponent of any body of doctrine. 

THE ABSENCE OF A SOUND PROFESSIONAL OPINION ON NAVAL 
AND MILITAllY QUESTIONS. 

24. Ministers often misled hj ‘^experts !''' — It would be 
unreasonable to blame the public for their want of belief, 
for undoubtedly the attitude is common to the political 
heads of great parties. Nothing is more common than to 
hear Ministers speak with indignation and annoyance of the 
errors into which they have been led by accepting the advice 
of naval and military officers whom it has been customary 
to style experts.'” In nine cases out of ten the Minister 
has actually been misled, and has real ground for complaint ; 
but to conclude from this fact that there is no science of war 
and the preparation for war, and that that science cannot 
be more clearly expounded by those who have studied it than 
by the first man in the street, is a great mis®ve. 

25. A good officer not necessa7ily an expe7i in Defence 
questions , — The fact is that a man does not become an expert 
in military matters because he wears a red coat, or in naval 
matters because he wears a blue one. If he has attained 
distinction in either Service it is probable that he is an expert 
in some particular department of his profession. He may be 
a good flag officer, a good gunner, a good disciplinarian, 
a good frontier leader, or merely a brave and active-minded 
man ; but he may be all or any of these things without 
necessarily being an expert in the great science of war, or 
acquainted with the methods by which, under the complicated 
conditions of our Empire, preparation for war can most 
effectively be made. Ministers constantly depend upon the 
opinion of professional men in respect to subjects of which 
their advisers have no expert knowledge whatever. It is no 
wonder, then, that disappointments are frequent, 
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26. Concimion : The need for true expe7-ts . — It is submitted 
that mider these circumstances it is greatly to be desired 
tliat the country should be fiirnished with a body of men 
who are, or who may in time become, true experts, and that 
facilities may be given for the creation and growth of a body 
of opinion with regard to military questions which will 
command respect because it is the outcome of scientific 
method and research. 

THE RECONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE 
OP DEFENCE. 

In the spring of the year 1908, the Committee 
of Defence was reconstituted by the Prime Minister 
(The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour) and important 
alterations made in its composition and functions. 
The Committee was no longer confined to members 
of the Cabinet, but was extended to include not 
only the First Sea Lord and the Director of Naval 
Intelligence on behalf of the Navy, and the Chief 
of the General Staff and the head of the Intelligence 
Branch on behalf of the Army, but other indi- 
viduals who were from time to time summoned to 
attend the Committee for special purposes. Thus 
the composition of the Committee at its ordinary 
meetings w«? as follows:— The Prime Minister, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of 
State for War, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army, and the Directors of the 
Intelligence Departments of the Navy and Army 
respectively. To^ these, who may be regarded as the 
ordinary members of the Committee, others were 
added from time to time when the subjects under 
discussion made their presence essential or desirable. 
Thus the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Secretary of State for India, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were frequent though not regular 
attendants. Important permanent officials were 
occasionally called into council, and a valuable 
precedent was set by the extension of an invitation 
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to a Canadian Minister to attend on an occasion 
when the defence of the Dominion formed the 
subject of deliberation, 

THE PEIME MINISTER AND THE COMMITTEE 
OF DEFENCE. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that, 
Avhile the attendance at the meetings of the Com- 
mittee was of the character described, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, as originally constituted, had 
no regular members, eoc ^cio or otherwise. It 
was throughout the view of the Prime Minister that 
he was, and must of necessity be, the sole permanent 
nucleus of the Committee, and that it was within 
his province to summon to any gix'en meeting any 
person or persons whom he considered qualified to 
assist him in preparing a policy to lay before the 
Cabinet. That the heads of the Naval and JMilitary 
Departments, with their adwsers, should as a rule 
come within this category was natural, but the 
Prime Minister was always careful to maintain his 
right both of exclusion and inclusion imtrammelled 
by any rule or precedent. 

It was in the exercise of this discretion that at the 
close of the year 1905, on the eve of laymg dovm the 
seals of office, he caused an invitation to be sent 
to an eminent but unofficial civilian to attend the 
Committee, an invitation which it appears has been 
renewed prior to every subsequent meeting of that 
body. It is assumed that such has been the course 
pursued or else that the basis upon which the Com- 
mittee was reconstituted has been altered, and that 
the principle of permanent membership on appoint- 
ment by the Prime Minister has now been adopted. 

■' j f ' ■ ■ ' 

■ THE VALUE OP THE COMMITTEE. 

There can be no doubt at all that the Committee 
^ of Defence as reconstituted is an immense improve- 
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ment upon the original body of that name. Its 
existence in its present form is in itself an evidence 
that the need for a scientific review of our naval 
and military problems is recognised. The regular 
consultation which has been established between 
the directors of the policy of the nation on the one 
hand and the chiefs of the two military services on 
the other, proves that the intimate connection 
between policy and armaments has been at length 
recognised. The frequency with which meetings 
have been held and the constant attendance of the 
Prime Minister, testify to the importance which is 
now attached to the deliberations of the Committee. 
The practice of recording the conclusions of each 
meeting in printed inhiutes is in itself a notable 
advance, and is the first step towards the creation 
of a consistent and national tradition regulating 
our naval and military policy. 

Lastly, the appointment of a paid secretary, and 
the selection for the post of a man of high distinction 
and Avide experience, may be taken as signs that 
the A’alue of continuity in the proceedings of such 
a body as the Committee of Defence has at length 
been recognised, even though the steps taken to 
ensure such.Twntinuity have hitherto been tentative 
and inadequate. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the work that has been done by the Com- 
mittee of Defence since its reconstitution. Much 
of that work has been of a most important character. 
In a certain sense this cannot be regarded as alto- 
gether a matter of congratulation. The very 
magnitude of the tasks which the Committee has 
found aAvaiting it is a measure of past neglect. 
That the scientific consideration of some of the 
most important problems of Imperial Defence 
should have to be undertaken ab initio at the 
present time is a fact calculated to give rise to very 
serious reflections. Nor must it be supposed 
that because a certain amount of attention is now 
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being given to these problems, past errors have as 
yet feen compensated for, or the evils due to past 
neglect been removed. It is absolutely essential 
to remember that it is not in the power of a 
nation to abridge to any considerable extent the 
period which must be devoted to the scientific 
preparation for war. Quite apart from material 
preparation, knowledge and experience are required ; 
and knowledge and experience are plants of slow 
growth. It takes far longer to train a mind than 
to make a gun. 

THE DEFECTS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

While, however, much has been accomplished 
for which the nation is largely indebted to the 
unflagging inteiest and personal exertions of JMr. 
Balfour, much remains to be done. It would be 
a great mistake to imagine that the Committee 
of Imperial Defence has done its wnrk, or even 
that time alone is required to enable it to perfect 
that which it has already begun. There are still 
patent defects in the constitution of the Committee 
itself which must be remedied if it is to accomplish 
all that the nation has a right to hope and expect 
from it. ^ 

THE AMATEUR. ELEMENT POLITICAL. 

In the first jplace the Committee of Defence 
is, and under its present constitution must continue 
to be, a body of “ amateurs.” This may seem a 
somewhat extreme statement, when made with 
regard to a Committee which numbers among its 
ordinarjr members four professional authorities 
occupying high and responsible posts in the great 
combatant Services. 

But the statement can nevertheless be sustained. 
That the political members of the Committee should 
be “ amateurs ” with respect to much of the work 
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transacted, is, of course, inevitable under our 
existing constitutional arrangements. Ministers are 
necessarily chosen from the not ineligible section 
of the preponderant political party in Parliament, 
and are rarely returned to the House of Commons 
on account of their special fitness for administration, 
and still inore rarely for their fitness to perform the 
special duties connected with the office to which 
they are ultimately assigned on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister. If, however, it be clearly 
understood that the function of a political Minister, 
when taking part in the deliberations of the 
Committee of Defence, is, or ought to be, mainly 
political, and rarely, and in a very slight degree, 
military, it will become apparent that the “amateur” 
element need not necessarily characterise the work 
of the political members. A politician, who con- 
fines himself to contributing his political experience 
to the solution of a problem partly political and 
partly military, speaks as a professional, and only 
becomes an “ amateur ” w^hen he assumes to be an 
authority upon purely mihtary questions. 

THE AMx\TEUR ELEMENT — ^NAVAI. AND MILITARY. 

It is, how'ever, rather on the non-political side that 
the “ amateur ” element is most likely to be found. 
This apparently paradoxical statement is explained, 
as soon as we enquire w'hat is the actual contribution 
■which the naval and military members are asked to 
make, and what are their probable qualifications for 
rendering the service demanded of them. 

How best to utilise the resources of the British 
Empire for the defence of the Empire is a vast and 
complicated problem. It is common knowledge 
that the incomparably simpler problem of the 
defence of Germany has for generations past 
furnished adequate material for a life-long study 
on the part of hundreds of the most intelligent 
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thinkers in the Fatherland. The men who under- 
take this study are carefully selected, and, having 
been selected, are given every opportunity of 
pursuing their work under the most favourable 
conditions. The idea that high command in the 
army or navy, or even distinguished service in the 
field, can, apart from other experience, qualify 
an officer to express an opinion upon the general 
problem of defence and organisation for war 
would be scouted, and justly scouted, as illogical 
and inconsistent with scientific method. There 
is not the slightest reason why a successful 
general, a victorious admiral, or a man of con- 
spicuous valour should not also be a profound 
student of the innumerable factors which go to 
make up the great problem of Imperial Defence. 
But on the other hand, there is no reason whatever 
why he should be. It is eminently desirable that a 
naval or military member of the Committee of 
Defence should have had experience in war or 
in the command of fleets or armies : he will never 
furnish the full contribution of which a military 
mind is capable, unless he possesses this experience. 
But he can possess it, and at the same time 
be almost entirely useless as a me^jber of the 
Committee of Defence. He must have something 
more, and that something must be the outcome of 
long, patient, and exhaustive study, in a great 
school, and, if possible, under a gi'eat teachet. No 
man can command the great teacher’. But it is 
possible by patience, and by the exercise of the 
same common sense which we apply in other 
professions, to create the great school. In time a 
scholar will stand head and shoulders above his 
feUows, and will become the teacher we require. 
But we must begin, and must be content to wait. 
We have not begun yet. And thus it is that we 
are confronted by the danger of haying to summon 
to the Committee of Defence sailors and soldiers 
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who are chosen by virtue of their office, and not 
because, among all the soldiers and sailors who hold 
the King’s commission, they are best quahfied to 
tell the political administrators of the Empire 
what is the true judgment of mihtary science with 
respect to the great problems upon which they are 
asked to advise. Until the professional element 
upon the Committee of Defence can be relied 
upon to give expression to a truly scientific and 
considered opinion upon all problems submitted 
to it, the Committee will remain incomplete and 
inadequate for its purpose. 

THE ABSENCE OF CONTINUITY AMONG THE 
POLITICAL MEMBERS. 

Again, it is of the highest importance that there 
should be an element of continuity in the work of 
the Committee. As far as the political members 
are concerned, it is idle to hope for a change in 
conditions which are the inevitable outcome of our 
party system. It would be outside the province of 
this work to discuss the advantages which the 
nation derives, or is supposed to derive, from the 
party system-^ That the existence of the system 
has always been, and probably always will be, most 
detrimental to the Army and Navy, considered as 
fighting machines, is beyond dispute. But it is 
sufficient for the present purpose to accept the con- 
ventional view that this disadvantage is more than 
compensated by the great benefits which the opera- 
tion of the system confers upon the nation in other 
respects. It is, however, manifestly inconvenient 
that at least half the personnel of an important 
body engaged in permanent work should be liable 
to dismissal at any moment for reasons wholly 
unconnected with that work. Moreover, so im- 
portant is the position of the Prime Minister on 
the Committee of Defence that its value must 
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necessarily be affected by the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual who presides over its deliberations. W e 
need not go far into our past history to find 
examples of Ministers to whom the work of the 
Committee would have been tedious and un- 
congenial, and statesmen of similar bent of mind 
may again occupy the position of Premier. The 
work of a body whose chief is indifferent or un- 
sympathetic cannot prosper 

THE ABSENCE OF CONTINUITY AMONG THE 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS. 

But the vrant of continuity among the pro- 
fessional members is a serious defect in the 
organisation of the Committee which need not 
remain without a remedy. It is true that the 
personnel of the Board of Admiralty and of 
the Army Council, respectively, does not necessarily, 
or indeed usually, change mth a change of Govern- 
ment. But the salutary rules which regulate the 
duration of commands indirectly affect the term of 
sendee of the naval and military members of the 
Committee, and three or four years is probably the 
average term of membership of aij^ individual. 
When it is remembered that during a period of a 
hundred years -the Prussian General Staff was pre- 
sided over by three chiefs only, it wiU be recognised 
that the span allotted to our own naval and military 
advisers in which to accumulate and utilise their 
experience, is very short. That, if the naval and 
military members of the Committee are to begin 
their specialised career when they enter the Com- 
mittee, and to finish it when they leave the Com- 
mittee, the time is far too short is beyond doubt. 
There is, however, much to be said for the view 
that, on such a body as the Committee of Defence, 
in which the fluctuating factors of politics are 
continually modifying the military situation, there 
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should be frequent additions of new blood, and that 
no idea, however excellent, should be allowed to be- 
come stereotyped, or accepted as good for aU time. 
But if this view is to prevail, it is all the more 
important that the officers who are from time to 
time summoned to the Committee should be in a 
position to regard the years spent at the Council 
table as merely an interlude in a course of cognate 
professional study. They must be drawn from and 
must return to a great school of military thought 
and teaching in which they have been in turn 
students and professors. 

Unless continuity of tradition and uniformity of 
standard are secured by these means, the constant 
changes in the composition of the Committee of 
Defence which the present system renders inevit- 
able, must be detrimental to efficiency, and must 
tend to produce spasmodic action and violent 
reversals of policy. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE. 

It may be said that the principle of continuity is 
recognised in the appointment of a permanent, or 
quasi-permanent Secretary. But such is far from 
being the ca^. The Secretary of the Committee 
of Defence, however able, ought to exercise a 
purely ministerial function. It is his duty to record 
the minutes, to arrange the business subject to 
instructions, to act the part of “Remembrancer” 
to the Committee, and to make them aware of 
what has taken place at previous meetings. It is 
in no sense the duty of the Secretary to formulate, 
to express, or even to influence policy. 

THE ABSENCE OF A TRUE PROFESSIONAL EIEMENT. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, while in the 
opinion of the author the Committee of Defence 
as now constituted is a body of great importance, 
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which has done, and is capable of doing, most 
valuable work for the Empire, it still falls short 
of what an Imperial Coimeil of Defence ought to 
be and might be. The principal defect is un- 
doubtedly the absence of a truly professional 
element. Until the officers, who attend by virtue 
of their office or otherwise, can be justly regarded 
as the recognised exponents of an instructed and 
enlightened professional opinion, they will fail to 
carry that weight in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee to which their position entitles them, and 
will constantly be placed at a disadvantage in the 
presence of civilian colleagues more expert than 
they in the arts of discussion and dialectic, and 
scarcely less familiar with the “ higher learning ” of 
the naval and military sciences. 

There is only one way in which this defect in 
the constitution of the Committee can be removed. 
The “ higher learning ” of the profession, the study 
of the great problems of Imperial Defence, and of 
the utilisation of the resources of the Empire in 
time of war, must be specifically imposed upon the 
two Services, and the best-qualified members of 
those Services must be given ample opportunity of 
pursuing their important and onerous^tudies under 
the most favourable conditions. 

It is not apparent wlietlier the practice of adding unofficial civilians 
to the Committee of Defence is to form the rule or to be confined to a 
single exception. It is possible that some good reason for the practice 
may exist, but its disadvantages are great and obvious. 

No objection can be taken to the summoning of an individual on a 
special occasion and for a special purpose. Such a proceeding is 
entirely in accordance with the intentions of the late Prime Minister 
(Mr. Balfour) as communicated to Parliament. It is quite conceivable 
that the peculiar and expert knowledge of one man may he of great 
value when problems connected with the subject in which he is 
a specialist are under discussion. But to add a perfectly irresponsible 
unofficial civilian to the Committee as a permanent member is quite 
another matter, and invites a departure from established usage which 
has not, hitherto, been communicated to Parliament or recommended 
to the public. 

A civilian in this position enjoys opportunities accorded to no other 
subject of the Crown. Without warrant or commission from any one 
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he can claim and exercise the privilege of ransacking the most 
confidential documents entrusted to the custody of the great Military 
Departments. He is responsible to nobody. He is not a Minister^ 
and cannot be dismissed. Parliament votes him no salary^ and he is^ 
therefore^ entirely independent of the House of Commons. lie 
may be the active agent in a policy which gravely affects the future of 
the nation. If the policy succeeds he is at liberty to take the credit ; 
if it fails and ends in disaster^ the blame must fall on the shoulders of 
all his colleagues^ while he goes scot-free. No one can measure the 
scope of his activities ; for he works in the dark. The salutary rules of 
discipline and prudence w^Mch preclude our great public officers from 
inspiring the newspapers,, or carrying on a polemic under the anonymity 
of a journalist^ do not apply to him. 

In a word^ the position is, and must be, exceptional in the highest 
degree. It is probably safe to say that the practice is not a desirable 
one, and that, if resorted to at all, it should only be permitted under 
very clear regulations. 

It is to be desired that in any future appointments the reason for 
such an appointment should be clearly stated. It would also be well if 
the precise powers and functions of the person appointed were made 
public, and a salary, nominal or othex*wise, attached to their office, so 
that, like other members of the Committee, his conduct could, if 
necessary, be discussed and challenged in Parliament. 

At a time when the ramifications of international finance are so wide- 
spread and so important, it would also be well to demand that non-official 
members of the Committee should accept a self-denying ordinance, and 
should have no connection, direct or indirect, with any of the great 
industrial or financial undertakings whose prosperity is indissolubly 
interwoven with the working out of the political problems of the world. 
It is conceivable that such a case might occur in connection with future 
appointments. 


SUMIp^RY OF CHAPTER XXXVL 

1. There is need for a more complete organisation for war, 

2. Arguments in favour of this contention will be found in 
the memorandum dated 20th October, 1902. 

5. The Committee of Imperial Defence was greatly im- 
proved by its reconstitution in 1902. 

4. In theory the Prime Minister is the only permanent 
member of the Committee of Defence. 

5. In practice the Committee of Defence is usually com- 
posed of the Prime Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and the Secretary of State for War, with their principal 
professional advisers, and such other Ministers as may be 
specially concerned in the proceedings, and of private in- 
dividuals who may be called in by the Prime Minister. 

6. The Committee, as constituted, has done, and is capable 
of doing, very valuable work ; but there are defects in its 
composition. 
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7. The principal defect in the composition of the Com- 
mittee is the absence of a truly professional element. 

8. The Committee also suffers from want of continuity. 

9. The want of continuity, as far as the political element 
is concerned, is inevitable. It is not inevitable in the ease 
of the naval and military element. 

10. It is essential that a truly professional element should 
be added to the Committee. 

11. The professional element can only be brought into 
existence by the creation of a true “ General Staff?" 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE AND THE GENERAL STAFF: 
PART II 

THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY. 

This work does not deal with the Navy, and it is 
not intended to include in it any suggestions as to 
the methods by which the officers of the Navy 
may be assisted to study the problems of Imperial 
Defence. Much has already been done by the 
establishment of the War College, and in other 
ways. JMore remains to be done, and there is no 
reason to believe that the Board of Admiralty is 
unconscious of, or indifferent to the fact. 

Nor is there any need to argue at length in 
favour of thercreation of a new machinery for the 
higher instruction of the Army. Happily there is 
at length a consensus of opinion upon this all- 
important subject. Successive Ministers have 
recognised the need for a General Staff of the 
Army, and it is satisfactory to observe that not 
only is there agreement as to the general principle, 
but an almost equally close agreement as to the 
steps which should be taken to give effect to it. 

it was natural that in 1905 the Secretary of 
State for War, who for many years had made 
a close study of the organisation of the Army, and 
who in the memorandum of 1902, already referred 
to, had put on record his conviction that the duties 
of a General Staff were not adequately performed 
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in our Army, should endeavour to utilise the 
authority conferred upon him to supply the insti- 
tution which he had so often declared to be 
indispensable. 

THE MEMOBANBUM OF 1905. 

The issue in November, 190.5, of a memorandum, 
signed by the Secretary of State and addressed 
to the Chief of the General Staff, furnished 
the public with e^ddence that an attempt had 
been made to perform the duty and to lay the 
foundation on which a real General Staff for the 
Army might in time be constructed. The docu- 
ment is printed below. As a matter of fact, it 
forms but one of a series of papers in which the 
all-important question of the composition and 
functions of the Staff were dealt with. 

The memorandum itself is brief and simple, but 
it must not be supposed that its preparation and 
issue were unattended with difficulty. As it stands, 
it is the outcome of much deliberation ; every phrase 
was chosen with care, every statement was carefully 
weighed. In the judgment of the Secretary of State 
the memorandum represented the minion of the 
best and most progressive soldiers m the Army, 
but it would be an exaggeration to pretend that 
it found universal acceptance among all schools of 
thought, that its publication was unattended with 
difficulty, or escaped some sharp criticism. 

Fortunately there are signs that in this matter, at 
any rate, there is likely to be continuity of policy, 
and the Army Order issued on the 12th September, 
1906, is an almost verbatim repetition of the 
memorandum of November, 1905, 

THE PEKSONNEL OF THE GENEBAL STAFF. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the mere 
issue of a memorandum, or of an Army Order will 
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enable us to make good in haste the neglect of 
many years. To-day we are sowing the seed; 
another generation must reap the crop. It is of 
the essence of a true General Staff, that those who 
compose it should possess the qualities which study 
and experience can alone produce. We cannot 
produce a General Staff merely by adding a new 
page to the Army List, or by clotlhng a certain 
number of inteUigent officers in new uniforms. 
The General Staff, if it is to be worth anything, 
must be the product of twenty years of intelligent 
and sympathetic work. This work must be done 
by the Army itself. The future of the General 
Staff lies with the officers of the Army to make or 
to mar. 

One more word of caution is necessary ; we must 
not be too ready to criticise the personnel of the 
General Staff at the outset. There are always 
those who are ready to point out that General A. 
or Colonel B. does not become wiser or better than 
his brother officers because his name has been trans- 
ferred to a special list. The fact is indisputable, 
but it need not disconcert us. It is perfectly true 
that in the beginning nearly every member of the 
General Staff will necessarily be a learner ; but 
the material from which we have to select is 
admirable, and provided the whole body of workers 
are animated and directed by a sympathetic and 
competent chief, there can be no doubt that in 
a few years’ time we shall have a General Staff 
which, as regards personnel, will bear comparison 
with any similar body in the world. 

THE CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF. 

It is true that in the first instance the Chief, as 
well as his pupils, will be a beginner and a learner. 
But this inevitable drawback will in large measure 
be compensated for if the officer selected possesses 
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the qxialities which are essential to success. Tlie 
ideal Chief of the General Staff cannot be found 
ready made, but he can be fashioned out of a man 
who possesses certain qualities. He must be a man 
of fresh and receptive mind, acquainted with the 
power of social pressure in this country, but, by 
position or character, free from its influence. It is 
not necessary that he should be a profound student, 
but it is necessary that he should have been brought 
up in a school in which intellect is held in honour, 
and study and research are regarded as necessary 
prehminaries to the acquisition of knowledge. He 
should have some knowledge of military history, 
and be capable of appreciating its value and its 
lessons. He should be a man held in respect by 
the Army. He should be willing, and indeed 
eager, to encourage and to accept help from 
his subordinates ; and, above and before all, he 
should be a professional soldier wdiose whole life is 
devoted to the Army and whose principal ambition 
is to leave it better than he found it. There are 
men so qualified in the British Army, and under 
the guidance of one of them the General Staff, 
constituted upon the lines which have been laid 
down, will grow and prosper. ** 

The following is the memorandum drawn up by 
the Secretary of State in 1905 and communicated 
by him to the Chief of the General Staff : — 

MEMORANDUM BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 'SVAR 
ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF 
(llTH NOVEMBER, 1905). 

At the meeting of the Army Council held on the 9th 
August, 1905, certain general conclusions with regard to the 
formation of the General Staff were aivived at. These con- 
clusions were as follows : 

(a) Officers of the General Staff should be selected on their 
own individual qualifications, and not on account 
of any appointment which they are holding, or for 
which they may be selected. 
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(6) The list of officers should at present be small. 

(c) Appointment should be for four years. 

(d) Ab the end of every four years from the date of his 
first appointment to the General Staff, the desira- 
bility of the retention of an officer’s name on the 
General Staff list should be considered. 

(e’) The general principle of accelerated promotion should 
be accepted, the question of the extent and nature 
of this promotion to be deferred for further con- 
sideration. 

{f) The list of duties of the General Staff, as detailed in 
Appendices E and F of Army Order 30 of 1905, 
should be further amplified. 

(g) There should not be a separate General Staff Corps. 

(A) The possession of a Staff College Certificate, though 
most desirable, should not be an absolute sme qua 
non for being placed on the General Staff list. 

The principles approved by the Council must now be 
regarded as governing the composition and duties of the 
General StaffV ^nd the time has come for taking action in 
accordance with these decisions. It is desirable that in 
carrying out the work entrusted to you by the Army Council 
you should have before you a clear statement of the objects 
for which the General Staff is to be formed and the duties 
which it is to perform. 

It is impossible to secure continuity of policy in Army 
administration without reasoned and well-ordered thought, 
and it is with a view to securing this desidei'atum that the 
formation of ^ General Staff' has been undertaken by the 
Army Council At present, as in the past, every officer in 
the Army has his own opinion on every military subject, the 
nett result being that there are almost as many opinions as 
there are officers. Hence, the advice tendered to the Secre- 
tary of State by his responsible military adviser is the 
individual advice and opinion of the officer tendering it, and 
it is not the carefully balanced opinion, after mature thought 
and deliberation, of a collective body of experts. Thus, 
continuity of thought, of purpose, and of action are wholly 
impossible, and in their place we find disjointed and un- 
connected plans. No true military opinion” does or 

I can exist. 

I There are, moreover, many duties which are now not 

■ performed at all, or which are insufficiently performed, and 

j which ought in the future to be carried out by officers of the 

General Staff. 
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The objects to be kept in view in forming such a Staff' are 
as follows : 

(1) To gather the ablest men in the Army togetherj and 

by some system of advancement and promotion to 
make sure that the fortunes of the Army are always 
in their hands. 

(2) By means of these men, to form a school of military 

thought, which shall be abreast, or ahead of that 
of any other army. 

From this it follows that the officers of the General Staff* 
should be the ablest and most energetic officers of the Army, 
and should be in the prime of life. Their duties may be 
defined as the duties of war and training for war. 

The possession of a Staff College certificate, though most 
desirable, will not be an absolute sme qua non for selection. 
In an Army such as ours thei-e must be exceptional cases in 
which officers who have not obtained the certificate should 
clearly be placed on the General Staff list. 

So, also, administrative experience will be a valuable but 
not an indispensable qualification for admission to the 
General Staff. 

The eligibility of an officer for the General Staff should 
not be affected by his Army rank. In one regiment an officer 
with eleven years’ service may be still a subaltern, in another 
an officer of four years’ service may have attained the rank of 
captain. Some limitation is necessary, but it will be based 
upon length of service and not Upon Army rank. 

The following are the general lines on whidi the formation 
of the General Staff' will proceed : — 

The General Staff will not form a separate corps. 

Officers will be selected on their own individual qualifica- 
tion, and not on account of any appointment which they are 
holding, or for wdiich they may be selected. The list of 
selected officers will at present be small. 

Appointments will be for four years. At the end of every 
four years from the date of his first appointment to the 
General Staff, the desirability of the retention of an officer’s 
name on the General Staff* list will be considered. 

It is deal' that the organisation of the General Staff’ should 
proceed with care, and a probationary period will be desir- 
able in all cases. This period, in the case of those to be 
immediately selected, should not be less than one year. 

. Subject to a first list being drawn up and approved by the 
Army Council generally, all j&iture selections for, and pro- 
motions in, the General Staff wjH be recommended by the 
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Chief of the General Staff alone, without the intervention of 
the Selection Board or of the Army Council. In no other 
manner can the Staff* be made homogeneous and its action 
inspired by a single purpose. 

It is evident that the Chief of the General Staff must have 
absolute power over all the officers of the General Staff. He 
will be as free as possible from ordinary office routine work, 
but must be the sole adviser of the Secretary of State on all 
matters of strategy or of military operations. He will, of 
course, remain a member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. He will also be charged, as I have already indi- 
cated, with the selection and personal supervision and training 
of the officers of the General Staff. 

There is little doubt that ultimately the position of the 
Chief of the General Staff* will become so important that, in 
order to secure continuity of action and ideas, it may be 
necessary to extend his tenure of office beyond that laid down 
in the present regulations. 

It is necessary to define in some way the duties of the 
General Staff*, and in the Army Order of 1st January, 1905, 
which gave effect to the recommendations of the War Office 
Reconstitution Committee, certain duties are assigned to that 
Department both in peace and war in Appendices E and F. 
No definition of those duties, however, can pretend to be 
exhaustive, and some elasticity of interpretation must be 
allowed. It is evident that, though certain posts may be re- 
served for officers who are members of the General Staff, it 
will (apart from these exceptions) be altogether wrong to 
associate the cfficers of the General Staff* with particular 
posts. It would, moreover, be easy to draw a definition of 
staff* duties which would deprive the Chief of the Genex'al 
Staff of the very wide liberty in dealing with his officers 
which he ought to possess. 

The Chief of the General Staff ought to be able to prepare 
officers for special work months, it may be years, ahead. 
For instance, an officer having the requisite qualification for 
a particular class of work should be instructed to ac(paint 
himself with the language necessary to carry out that work, 
or with any other special branch of knowledge which will 
enable him to serve efficiently in the post to which he is 
ultimately appointed. 

The reward for good service on the General Staff* will be 
accelerated promotion. Such promotion will be given as a 
matter of course to all officers who, having been placed on 
the General Staff list, have completed a term of employment 
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and are considered siifficieiitly meritorious to be retained upon 
the list for further employment. First appointment to the list 
will confer no claim to promotion, which should be a reward 
for successful service, and not a preliminary to such service. 

The principle of accelerated promotion being accepted, the 
question of the form in which it should be given remains to 
be determined. 

This question is not without difficulty. The strict regi- 
mental system of our Army interposes obstacles in the (;ase 
of cavalry and infantry, which do not arise in the case of 
other branches of the Service or in foreign armies. These 
obstacles cstiinot be ignored. There can be little doubt that 
substantive promotion without any conditions as to whether 
or not an officer shall go back to his regiment is, in theory, 
by far the best and most logical px'oceeding ; but the objec- 
tions which may be taken from the regimental point of view 
are apparent. 

On the whole, it would seem that the system of Brevet,’’" 
up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and substantive pro- 
motion above that rank, is likely to be the best solution of 
this difficult problem. 

It is not impossible that in the future a time may come 
when there will be an interchange of officers between cavalry 
and infantry, engineers and artillery, etc. Hitherto the whole 
tendency of our military education has been to segregate officers 
of the various arms. I cannot help hoping that progress may 
eventually be made in the direction of interchangeability. 

The above are the main points by which you should be 
guided in initiating the formation of the fr^neral Staff, and 
you will now, therefore, take the necessary steps for giving 
effect to the decision of the Army Council in accordance 
with the terms of this minute.^ 

H. 0. A.-F. 

11. 11. m 

^ It would appear tliat the only substantial difference between 
the Memorandum of November, 1905, and the Army Order of 
September, 1906, is, that in the former the appointment of officers 
to the General Staff and tbeir subsequent promotion is entrusted, 
after the comidetion of tlie first list, to the Chief of the General 
Staff. In the latter it is laid down that the Anny C’ouncil and the 
Selection Board are to share the responsibility of recommendation with 
the Chief of the General Staff. It is believed that this plan will he 
found unworkable. Unless the members of the General Staff look to 
the Chief of the Staff as their only head under the Secretary of State, 
the Chief of the Staff will never possess the authority and influence 
which he ought to enjoy if he is to perform his responsible and difficult 
duties with success. 
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SUMMilRY OF. CHAPTER XXXVII 

1. There is general agreement as to the necessity for the 
creation of a true General Staff for the Army, 

2. The memorandum issued by the Secretary of State for 
War in November, 1905, lays down the lines on which such 
a Staff should be formed. 

3. The creation of an efficient General Staff must be a 
work of time. 

4. The elements out of which a General Staff can be 
formed do not exist ; but they can be created from existing 
material, 

5. It is of the highest importance that the Chief of the 
General Staff should be an officer of exceptional qualities. 

6. The issue of the Army Order of the 12th September, 
1906, affords an indication that the principle of continuity 
in respect to the formation of the General Staff* is likely to 
be observed. 

7. The memorandum of the 11th November, 1905, and the 
Army Order of the 12th September, 1906, are practically 
identical. 



CHAPTER XXXVTII 


THE ENTRY AND EDUCATION OF 
OFFICERS: PART I 

CAJJ DIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS. 

It would be impossible to complete a volume which 
purported to deal, even in the most superficial 
manner, with the Army, without devoting some 
space to the question of the officers. 

The reference must, however, be brief. In the 
first place, the subject itself is a vast one with 
many ramifications, and capable of treatment from 
many points of view ; any review of it, which pur- 
ported to be more than a summary and v'hich fell 
short of being a treatise, would necessarily be incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. In the second place, the ' 
fact that a good deal has already been.written with 
respect to the position, duties, and prospects of the 
ofiicer makes it unnecessary to import into the 
present chapter statements which would be mere 
repetitions of what has been said elsewhere in this 
book. Nevertheless there are certain conclusions 
which force themselves upon the attention of any 
one who has studied the working and constitution 
of the Army for a series of years, and which are 
so important, and have such a close bearing upon 
the general question of Army policy, that they 
cannot be omitted. 

That the Army is short of officers is unfortu- 
nately beyond dispute. On this point, however, as 
on many others, the popular view is inaccurate. 
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It is often stated, and it is evidently widely believed 
that there has been great difficulty, of late years, in 
securing an adequate number of candidates for 
commissions. As a general proposition, this state- 
ment is unfounded. More officers have been re- 
quired than in previous years, and yet there has 
been a sufficient number of entries at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst to supply all the material with which 
those establishments w'ere capable of dealing. 

CAUSES OF THE DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS IN THE 
CAVALRY AND THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 

In two branches of the Army, it is true, there has 
been a serious shortage, namely, the Cavalry and the 
Brigade of Guards. The reasons for this shortage 
are somewhat complex, and cannot be discussed here 
at length ; they form part of a large and important 
question, the correct solution of which is of the 
highest importance to the Army. The faUing off was 
no doubt to a certain extent due to the conclusion of 
the South African War. There is probably a larger 
proportion of officers in the Cavalry and the Brigade 
of Guards than in the rest of the Army, to whom 
military service is more of an interlude in hfe than 
a profession. During the three years of hard service 
on the veldt, officers obtained their experience of 
soldiering in what may be termed a concentrated 
form ; and for those to whom the military career 
appealed chiefly as affording an opportunity for 
taking part in a campaign, the experience was 
sufficient. Soldiering at home was not necessary ; 
and while it involved all the restraints, it brought 
none of the interest of work in the field. A 
certain number of officers, undoubtedly, left the 
Service on this account. 

The exodus of officers was accompanied by no 
corresponding influx of young men entering the 
Service. This was the most serious feature of the 
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situation. To some extent the shortage of entries 
was due to the fact that the war had already drawn 
upon the contingent from which officers are usually 
supplied ; and many young men had obtained com- 
missions in various branches of the Army who were 
not qualified at the time by age, or by examination. 

But the mam causes of the deficiency of officers 
lie deeper than those Avhich have been referred to. 
That the question of expense was a contributory 
cause is possible, though very careful inquiry does 
not confirm the view that this was the most 
important or the most far-reaching cause. In- 
deed, there is some reason to believe that the 
curtailment of expenditure by superior order kept 
away a certain number of young men who would 
have been content to accept a commission, pro- 
vided its acceptance involved no interference with 
their habits and amusements. It is not intended 
to imply any censure by this remark. Military 
service of any kind does involve restraint, and every 
man is perfectly justified in judging for himself 
whether the consideration offered to induce him to 
submit himself to that restraint is adequate or not. 
Unfortunately — and herein probably lies the most 
important part of the whole truth in*regard to the 
officer question — the certainty of a professional 
career for the professional soldier does not form a 
part of the consideration offered. As long as this 
is the case, it is idle to wonder at the reluctance of 
men of means and position to sacrifice the liberties 
and enjoyments of civil life to the often arduous 
duties of a Service in which they have no cer- 
tainty of winning a reward corresponding to their 
talents and their zeal. 

UEMDIAL MEASURES. 

But whatever may have been the causes, there 
was a serious deficiency among the officers of the 
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Cavalry and the Brigade of Guards in 1903. The 
deficiency was so serious that it was absolutely 
necessary to adopt special measures to remove it.^ 
Such special measures were, in fact, resorted to. 
Officers were permitted to enter the Cavalry and 
the Guards subject to their passing a qualifying 
examination, and to their receiving a nomination 
from the commanding officer of the regiment to 
which they were to he attached. The regulations 
with regard to the Cavalry and the Guards respec- 
tively were similar, but not identical. Those 
approved for the Cavalry were in some respects to 
be preferred. In both cases the officers were 
admitted “ on probation ” only, and their retention 
was made conditional upon their giving proof of 
zeal and efficiency. 

It cannot be denied that the whole arrangement 
w^as an expedient adopted to meet an exceptional 
difficulty. It is clearly undesirable to have recourse 
to such methods if they can be avoided. In the 
present instance the step was only taken after very 
mature consideration, and after careful consultation 
with the most experienced officers in the regiments 
concerned. The plan has been successful, inasmuch 
as it has practically got rid of the shortage of officers.® 
What its ultimate effect may be remains to be 
seen. The career of the officers admitted on pro- 
bation will furnish the best commentary upon the 
wisdom of the experiment. 

WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 

But apart from the special branches of the 
Service to which reference has just been made, 
there has not been a shortage of candidates for 
commissions. So far from there having been a 

^ One Cavalry regiment in India was I'eported to be so short of officers 
that it was unfit to take the field. 

3 Entirely as regards the Cavalry^ and almost entirely as regards the 
Brigade of Guards 
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shortage, many young men have actually been 
kept out of the Army because the accommodation 
available at Sandhurst did not permit of their 
being accepted. Temporary rehef was given by the 
admission of a certain number of Cavalry and 
Infantry cadets to Woolwich in 1905. These cadets, 
though living in the Academy, formed part of the 
establishment of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and followed the Sandhurst course. It 
has long been evident that the enlargement of Sand- 
hurst is essential ; the limited accommodation has not 
only resulted in keeping out qualified candidates, 
but has compelled the Army Council to reduce the 
cadets’ course by a year — a most undesirable step, 
and only to be justified by sheer necessity. The 
plans for doubling the capacity of the Royal Mili- 
tary College have long been completed, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the decision to proceed 
with the work will be adhered to, and that the 
new buildings will be erected with all possible 
dispatch. From wiiatever additional sources officers 
may, in the future, be drawm, there will ahvays be 
room for the trained cadet from Woohvich or 
Sandhurst, who will be the pattern and example 
to other officers, how'ever obtained. • 

THE SHORTAGE OF OFFICERS IN WAR TllME. 

But if it be true — and the fact is beyond dispute — 
that despite the increased demand for officers due 
to the growth of the Regular Army, the supply of 
candidates for commission has been maintained ; it 
is also true that, as regards the real need of the 
Army in war — the supply of available trained 
officers — the Army is seriously and, indeed, danger- 
ously short. There is nothing new about this 
shortage save the recognition of its existence. For 
many years the question of what a great war would 
mean to this country was sedulously avoided. Of 
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late, there has been an improvement in this respect. 
We have had the courage to look facts in the face 
and to commence a more or less systematic inquiry 
into our probable needs, and our power to fulfil 
them. The result has been the discovery of a fact 
which existed long before it was brought to public 
notice, namely, that in time of war we shall not 
have nearly enough trained officers to command our 
troops, and to perform the many other duties which, 
in war time, demand the superintendence of in- 
structed and experienced men. The shortage has 
been placed by some authorities as high as 6,000.^ 
This is an extreme figure ; but in view of the waste 
of officers in any war, and of the excessive waste 
in a war in which partially trained troops are 
engaged, it would not be safe to reduce the total 
very greatly. 

CAN THE DEFICIENCY BE MADE GOOD? 

How is this great deficit to be made up ? Or 
can it, in fact, be made up at aU ? Probably the full 
figure will never be reached. But that we ought 
to have, and can have if we choose, a greater reserve 
of officers thS.n we at present possess is beyond 
question. The decision arrived at in 1904 to add 
five officers to every battalion at home, so as to 
equalise the number of officers with the number 
serving in the battalions in India, was a step in 
the right direction, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that no false idea of economy will be allowed to 
interfere with the carrying out of the project. At 
the present time, no money spent on the provision 
of additional regular officers can be regarded as 
wasted. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the more trained officers we have, the more men 
we can afford to dispense with. 

^ Including tlie supply of the Indian demand^ wliich tlie Indian 
Government is now taking steps to meet to some extent. 
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But neither of these measures by itself can do 
more than remedy glaring deficiencies. It is in the 
Reserve that officers are chiefly wanted. We have 
already, indicated in the chapter dealing with the 
Militia,^ how a very large addition can be made to 
the number of trained officers available for service 
in time of war. The method there advocated, 
that is to say, the actual training of officers with 
the men whom they are destined to serve with in 
time of war, is the only true solution — the only 
one which really satisfies military conditions. 

There are, of course, other measures which may 
be taken, measures which should not be lightly 
condemned, but wffiich are, after all, merely make- 
shifts adopted in lieu of the real thing. 

It may be well to ear-mark a certain number of 
young men in the Universities, to give them a little 
professional teaching, and to contract for their 
services in time of war. The material is good, but 
the number of candidates ^vill never be large, and 
in all probability the officers thus seciu'cd will, in 
many cases, be obtained from among those wdio, but 
for this avenue to military service, would have 
passed through Sandhurst or Woolwich in the 
ordinary way. The remedy may,' in fact, prove 
worse than the disease. To encourage officers or 
men to avoid all the drudgery and hard w'ork of 
military life in time of peace, wdth the certainty 
that they will be given the opportunity of serving 
with every advantage in the way of emolument, 
distinction, and promotion in time of war, is a 
somewhat doubtful policy, as long as the main- 
tenance of a regular standmg army is considered 
essential to the defence of the nation. It is desirable 
to pledge as many young men as possible to come 
forward in time of war; but we must be careful not 
to make their position as attractive as that of the 
regular officer, and at the same time much easier. 

' See pages 66 and 3 96. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES DO XOT 
CONSTITUTE A RESERVE OF OFFICERS FOR 
THE REGULAR ARMY. 

Mucli has been said of the heed for better training 
for officers of the Auxiliary Forces, and an improve- 
ment in the training, as well as an addition to the 
numbers of these officers is most desirable. Every- 
thing should be done to raise the normal level of 
instruction and accomplishment, and to make it 
easy for zealous and capable officers to attain a high 
level of excellence in the military profession. 

But those who look to the Auxiliaiy Forces to 
supply a reserve of officers in time of war fail to 
understand what the situation really is. 

Both the Militia and the Volunteers are seriously 
under-officered at the present time. Moreover, 
though there are officers in both branches of the 
Service who will stand comparison with the best 
of their comrades in the Regular Army, the level 
of professional accomplishment and of experience 
in command is necessarily low. 

The Militia and the Volunteers alike are main- 
tained in the form of a force intended to fight 
under its owif officers and in its own units. It is 
true that under peculiar conditions it has been 
found possible, and by some it has even been con- 
sidered desirable, to utilise the Auxiliary Forces as a 
reserve for the Regular Army. The cream of both 
Forces has been skimmed to provide officers and 
men for the army in the field. But a moment’s 
reflection will show that the process is utterly 
unsound and illogical. It may, indeed, prove to be 
very dangerous. If the Mihtia and the Volunteers 
are to fight — and if they are not to fight they ought 
not to exist — ^they will need not only every officer 
they possess, but will have to make demands upon 
the Regular Army to supplement their deficiencies. 
To take away the best officers from the Volunteers 
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labour to which officers are so often condemned in 
their subsequent career might be avoided. 

THE ARMY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To quarrel with the great public schools is to 
come into conflict with one of the most solid vested 
interests in England. And yet it is absolutely 
impossible for an observer who has been privileged 
to see at first hand the working of the great 
services in this country not to feel that the public 
schools, as at present conducted, fall lamentably 
short of what institutions which receive the un- 
failing support of the wealth and influence of the 
nation, and which enjoy almost a monopoly of the 
teaching of a large class of the community, should 
be. There are exceptions to every rule, and there 
are very many exceptions to the general statement 
which follows ; but nevertheless it is true to say 
that if the boys who come up from the great public 
schools were really educated, if they had received 
anything Hke an educational equivalent for the 
hundreds, or even thousands, of pounds which have 
been spent upon them, the British Army would 
gain enormously, and the career dr the British 
officer would be greatly simplified and rendered 
much pleasanter than it is at present. That such 
a remark as this will ensure contradiction, and may 
even excite anger, is possible ; but there is evidence 
growing, from day to day, which tends to show 
that the view which is here expressed is gaining 
adherents. 

There is, of course, a recognised and time- 
honoured reply to any criticism of the public- 
school standard of teaching. “ These boys,” we 
are told, “ may not learn much in school ; they may 
be unable to read, write, cypher, or spell ; they may 
know nothing of the literature or language of any 
country, including their own, but they are learning 
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to be men. This country has become great, and 
will remain great, because it turns out men. Look 
at the Civil Service, the Indian Civil Service, the 
Bench, the Bar. Have not all those who have 
earned distinction in these professions been at the 
public schools 1 What more can you want ? ” 

But that is not the whole story. Post hoc 
and propter hoc are two very different things. 
Hitherto, in a non-competitive world, a system in 
which every man of position and influence sent his 
son to a public school as a matter of course, and 
used every advantage which his wealth, influence, 
and position conferred to ensure his son’s employ- 
ment and promotion, aU went pleasantly, and it 
mattered little whether the schools taught ill or 
well. 

But now it is beginning to matter, and young 
men, both in this country and abroad, are learning 
in places where to learn is “ good form,” and where 
the right to teach is considered a privilege which 
only those who have been taught to utilise it are 
justified in exercising. The Universities which, 
alas ! are still too intimately bound up with the 
least good parts of the public-school system, are 
already beginning to show the result of the new 
competition. The Army has long felt it ; and the 
crammer is the obvious, legitimate, but not wholly 
satisfactory result. If the Army is to continue to 
be dependent upon the public schools, and if the 
public schools will insist upon perpetuating an 
antiquated system, then the Army will continue 
to suffer. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE NAVAL OPFICEK. 

It is high time that the fallacy that the public- 
school system and a public-school education can 
alone produce manliness, independence of character, 
and the power to lead and to govern, were exploded. 
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Its maintenance is absolutely necessary to excuse 
the failure of the public schools to teach those 
things which can be measured by exact standards. 

There are 13,043 officers in the Army ; there are 
4,818 officers in the Navy. Of the former probably 
three-fourths have passed through the public 
schools. Of the latter scarcely one in a hundred, 
and yet who is there that will pretend that the 
naval officer is inferior, in peace or war, in tlie arts 
of command, diplomacy, or government ; in action 
or in sport, in the lecture-room or the ball-room, to 
his military comrade. It is notorious that there is 
no such inferiority. 

That the average naval officer is better taught 
for the purposes of his profession than the military 
officer can hardly be disputed, and that in the 
future the superiority is hkely to be accentuated 
seems highly probable. 

What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from 
the consideration of these facts, if facts they be ? 
That the public schools should cease to teach our 
officers ? Most certainly not. The great schools, 
with their noble traditions, their delightful associa- 
tions, their camaraderie, their power of affecting the 
imagination of those who owe them allegiance, are 
a priceless possession which no deliberate act could 
create, and only a blunderer could destroy. The 
true conclusion is that in their own interests, and 
in those of the Army, the public schools should 
begin to teach, should make learning as important 
and fashionable as games, and should teach what 
they profess to teach thoroughly. The first help 
must come through the Universities, which ought 
to be the guides instead of the followers of the 
public schools. Much can be done by the parents ; 
much will be done in the long run by the pressure 
of competition, when parents begin to observe that 
a pubhc-school education is an adverse handicap in 
the battle of life. Much, too, can be done by the 
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State and by such departments of it as the Army, 
whose requirements undoubtedly affect the public 
schools very directly. 

Whether the State might not do even more than 
it does is a matter for consideration. 

The Royal Naval College at Osborne is a model 
to all schools for young boys. IMight not the 
principles which have been applied to the estab- 
lishment at Osborne be also applied, with intelligent 
modifications, to the service of the Array ? 

That the example of Osborne could not be fol- 
lowed exactly is obvious. The naval cadet enters 
at 12| years of age — too young to be selected by 
competition. His education costs but £75 a year ; 
its value is probably three times that amount. 
The parent gains the difference, but in return he 
dedicates a Ijoy to the Naval Service from his 
earliest years. The State is not a loser by the 
bargain. 

But older boys can compete, and public opinion 
would probably not tolerate their nomination at 
the age of sixteen to a State school organised on 
the scale of Osborne or Dartmouth. It would be 
necessary, at any rate, to charge fees Mdiich would 
cover tlie wh&le cost of the establishment. This 
would mean an annual payment by the parents of 
from £200 to £250 a year, and the amount would 
be prohibitive to many who desired, and who were 
entitled to send their sons into the Army. 

A SUGGESTED llEFOHM. 

The example of the United States College at 
West Point is, however, not without value in this 
connection. Students who have passed through 
that college are not compelled to enter the United 
States Anny, though the majority of them do so. 
If a college on the lines of Dartmouth were to be 
established for boys of from sixteen to twenty, a 
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college in which teachers were chosen because they 
could teach; in which the pupils tried to learn 
because learning was to their interest and was the 
fashion ; in which a boy who would not, or could 
not, learn had to make room for another who 
could and would — then a great step in advance 
would have been taken. The fee should be suffi- 
cient to cover all costs ; but at the end of t!ic 
course the successful student who elected to go into 
the Army, or indeed into any other branch of the 
national service, might receive back half his fees. 
The State would gain an article well worth paying 
for. The nation would equally gain by the entry 
into civil life of those successful students who, after 
going through the course, elected to pass to a 
profession not under the control of the State. 

Having made some study of the various methods 
of training for the Services, the author is strongly 
of opinion that in the foundation of sueii a college 
lies the best hope for army education, and that the 
competition and example of such a college would 
prove an invaluable tonic for the great public 
schools. 

THE officer’s PAY. « 

In another chapter attention has been drawn to 
the paramount importance of maldng service in the 
Army a real profession.^ Until the young officer 
who loves soldiering, and who has the brains and 
energy which entitle him to succeed, can feel that 
when he joins he is really entering a career ouverte 
aux talents, we shall continue to lose many men 
whom the Army can ill spare, and we shall retain 
many men in positions below their deserts, and in 
which they will always entertain feelings of resent- 
ment or despair. 

It is certain that until we so modify our 
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educational arrangements as to get the best value 
out of the admirable material which is contained 
in the corps of officers, the Army will be less 
good than it ought to be and might be. 

But one thing is necessary to attract and keep 
good men, in addition to the chance of succeeding, 
namely, the means of living. 

The pay of the British offieei-, especially of the 
field officei*, is too low. We cannot reasonably go 
on raising the standard of requirement, adding to 
the demands on the time, the brain, and the 
patience of the officer ; we cannot insist that 
the officer shall become yearly less of an amateur 
and more of a professional, unless we are prepared 
to accept the obvious consequence of our demands. 
A professional man must receive a professional 
wage, and this is what the British field officer does 
not receive. The British subaltern is in receipt of 
£100 a year ; a compositor of the same age receives 
the same amount. It is no disparagement to the 
compositor to say that his education has not cost 
as much, and that his accomplishments are, as a 
rule, less than those of an officer who has been 
through Woolwich or Sandhurst. 

The lieutenant-colonel of a battalion, a man of 
forty-five years of age, with twenty-five years’ 
experience, draws £365 from a grateful country. 
He is worth far more. His full commercial value 
—his value judged by the rarity of the article he 
offers — ’We cannot, perhaps, afford to pay in cash. 
But in some form or another we must pay it. It 
will be said tliat we get enough officers at present 
rates. That is true, but present rates are made up 
I of two parts, a fact too often forgotten. We pay 
partly in ciish, partly in position and prestige. It is 
possible to induce men to serve for either of these 
considerations, or for both ; but it is not possible to 
induce them to serve for neither. The prestige of 
military service must be maintained if we are to 
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keep our officers. And it must be reiiienibered 
that officers are human ; they will gladly “ scorn 
delights, and live laborious days,” but only with an 
object, and because the exigencies of the Service 
demand that they should do so. ISlen of good 
education and position, men who have risked and 
suffered much, and who are any day ready at a call 
to risk and suffer more, must be treated with con- 
sideration if their willing ser\ice is to be retained. 
Every extra demand made upon the time of an 
officer, every reduction of the amenities of his life, 
is so much taken off the salary he receives. This 
fact cannot be too clearly recognised ; and if w^e 
desire, as we all do desire, to get poor men as well 
as rich men into the Army, to keep them there, 
to work them harder than most professional 
men, and to make their whole career dependent 
upon their unflagging exertions, then we must 
pay them accordmgiy. £365 is not enough, and 
the Army Council will be wise if it recognises 
this fact, and makes a substantial, and not a 
merely fanciful, addition to the pay of these 
invaluable officers.^ 

The economies wffiich would have resulted from 
the complete acceptance of the proposals of 1904 
would have provided ample funds for this pui-pose. 

One word must be said before concluding this 
necessarily imperfect summary. The question of 
officers is intimately bound up with the question 
of promotion. Reference has been made to this 
matter elsewhere. It is sufficient to say here that 
unless and until the Army becomes a profession in 
the same sense that the Navy is already a profes- 
sion, we shall fail to induce many capable and 
eligible men to take commissions. We shall also 
fail to retain in the Service many excellent soldiers 
who desire nothing better than to give their best 

^ ^is increase would involve a corresponding increase in the Navy ; 
but it would be as reasonable in the Navy as in the Army. 
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to the Array, but who find that under the existing 
system they are iri’evocably condemned to a limited 
sphere of action inadequate to reward merit, or to 
satisfy ambition. The change in our Army system 
which can alone enable us to realise this ideal 
must necessarily be slow ; it may take years to 
accomplish ; but already there is a spirit abroad, 
especially among the younger officers, which will 
make the work of any future Army Council seeking 
the end with tact and tenacity, possible, if not 
easy of attainment. 

THE QUESTION OP EXPENSE AND THE REMEDIES 
FOR EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Much is often said, and with reason, with respect 
to the expenses which the custom of the Service, 
much more than the regulations of the War Office, 
impose upon officers, and especially upon junior 
officers. It is as easy to make sumptuary laws for 
civilians, as for soldiers, but it is scarcely more easy 
to enforce them for the latter than for the former. 
The question of how to reduce the expenses of 
officers is one of extreme difficulty. It has long 
occupied, and continues to occupy, the anxious 
attention both of the officials in Pall MaU and of 
the officers commanding the troops. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the efforts which have been made 
have met with no reward. Undoubtedly much has 
been done to reduce necessary expenses, and to 
discourage the imposition of heavy burdens by 
regimental action or social pressure; In many 
Infantry regiments, and in some Cavalry regiments, 
an officer can live comfortably on a very moderate 
income. The regulation by which officers are 
permitted to hire their chargers from the Govern- 
ment has in itself relieved mounted officers of a 
very considerable burden. The best commanding 
officers have carried out the ordera of the War 
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Office in the spirit, as well as in the letter, and 
have resolutely discouraged collective extravagance. 
Individual extravagance is more difficult to check, 
but even in this respect a good commanding officer 
can do much, and much has in fact been accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, the fact remains that in 
many regiments the scale of lining imposed by laws 
which, under existing conditions, no authority can 
break down, is so high as to exclude any but 
wealthy men. 

This is clearly undesirable, and it is in the 
interest of the Service that such a state of things 
should cease. But here again it is necessary to 
proceed with care. Rich men are not, by virtue of 
their being rich men, any better than poor ones ; 
but they are certainly no vwse ; and many excellent 
officers enter the Service and remain in it because 
soldiering is not incompatible with the kind of life 
which their means enable them to lead. It is not 
desirable to make hard and fast regulations which 
can only result in driving this class of officer out of 
the Army. 

Probably the best solution of this, as of many 
other difficulties, is to increase the professional 
interest of the officer’s career, and at J;he same time 
to increase the rewards for senior officers of proved 
merit. 

Rich men will often remain in a profession 
which, while it brings no pecuniary reward which 
can tempt them, is full of interest and responsibility. 
A poor man will devote his energy and his brains 
to such a profession provided he is certain that if he 
gives his best, he will earn sufficient to enable him 
to maintain his station in life. In a word, the best 
cures for the evil of excessive expenditure in the 
Army appear to be these — 

{a) A resolute determination on the part of 
the War Office and of commanding officers to 
discourage aU unnecessary collective expenditure. 
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(b) The creation of a class of professional officers 
by the creation of a profession. 

(e) An increase in the ' emolomeiits . of , field, 
officers. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPrER XXXIX. / ' / 

1. The education of officers leaves much to be desired. 

2. The part played by the great Public Schools in the 
education of officers is not altogether satisfactory. 

3. A public-school education is not essential to the creation 
of character and independence, 

4. The officers of the Navy possess both character and 
independence, but are not educated in the Public Schools. 

5. The Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth 
furnish an example which might with advantage be followed, 
with modifications, in connection with the education of officers 
for the Army. 

6. The pay of the officer, especially of the field officer, is 
inade(|uate, and should be mcreased. 

7. The scale of expenditure imposed upon officers is still 
unduly high, but has been greatly reduced of late years. 

8. Expenditure cannot wisely be reduced by severe regula- 
tions. It can be best reduced by making the Army possible 
as a profession. 

9. It is desirable to I'etain both rich men and poor men in 
the Army. 



CHAPTER XL 

ECONOMY AND FINANCE 

ECONOMY ’^VITH EFFICIENCY. 

There can be no doubt that there is one point with 
respect to our Army problem on which all men 
of all parties are agreed- The desire for economy 
is universal and sincere. Unluckily, beyond this 
point the unanimity with I’egard to Army expen- 
diture is less mai'ked. With some persons, economy 
means reduction and nothing else. With others, it 
means an expenditure of the money necessary for 
the upkeep of the Army with as little waste and as 
little misapplication as possible. The latter view 
does not exclude the possibility of reduction, but 
it does not imply it. 

In the opinion of the author therer is room for 
economy in both senses ; in other words, a reduc- 
tion in the total cost of our military establishments 
is compatible, not only with the maintenance, but 
with the increase of efficiency. IMuch has been 
said in previous chapters which, if properly under- 
stood, expresses the truth of this proposition ; and 
something more will be said here. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS VIEW. 

For the moment, however, it is desirable to 
devote our attention to the ideas of economy 
which, as a rule, prevail in the House of Com- 
mons— the body which, in fact, controls the expen- 
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diture. It is no exaggeration to say that economy, 
as understood in the House of Commons, would 
not be so understood by any assembly of business 
men in the world dealing with their own affairs 
and their own interests. Nine times out of ten, the 
demand for economy is a demand for a reduction 
pure and simple, and, indeed, many members appear 
to take a certain pride in declaring that they care 
nothing about details, provided the aggregate Vote 
be reduced. 

It need hardly be said that a business firm whose 
operations were conducted by directors who took 
this view, would very soon be in the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

The House of Commons in its economical fits 
rarely, if ev^er, pauses to ask whether the Army it 
needs can be bought for the money it pays. And 
yet that is the first question that ought to be asked 
and answered. 

There is a school of thought in Parliament and 
among the public whose members seem to imagine 
that, while an army of some sort is a necessary evil, 
it is possible and even expedient to buy that army 
by the pound, and that the fewer pounds that are 
bought in aity one year, the better will be the 
economic condition of the purchaser. This is a 
fallacy so obvious, and yet so popular and so 
dangerous, that a brief comment upon it is 
necessary. 

THE COST OF AN TJNSUCCESSPUI. AEMV. 

The only army that it is worth while to spend 
a farthing upon is an army which, in any war 
that we are likely to undertake, will be victorious 
in the field. Ev^eiy shilling paid in respect of an 
army which is destined to be beaten is sheer waste ; 
it is worse than waste. The country that pays loses 
not only the shilling, but is in danger of losing an 
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infinite number of other shillings, which must be 
paid as the penalty of defeat. 

Let those who wish to realise what is the cost 
of defeat in war read Sir Robert Giffen’s valuable 
essay on the Franeo-German War of 1870. 

To use once more a homely illustration, the nation 
which pays for an army that will not win is like 
the man who, wishing to span a space of tw^enty 
feet between abutments, economises the cost of 
three feet of bridge. His seventeen-foot bridge 
will cost him less than one twenty feet long, and 
the sa\ing from the House of Commons point of 
view will represent the “economy” he has effected. 
But, nevertheless, every penny he has spent will be 
as absolutely wasted as if he had thrown it into 
the sea. 

Put in this plain manner, the matter seems 
obvious, and yet the occasions on wiiich the party 
of economy, so called, in the House of Commons 
pauses to inquire whether the Army we have got 
is greater or less than that wiiich is needed, are rare 
in the extreme. The ordinary Parliamentary ex- 
pression of a desire for economy takes the form of 
a vote for the reduction of men or guns, or of both. 
Such a reduction in any given case 'may be wise 
and justifiable, or, on the contrary, it may be abso- 
lutely insane. But, as a rule, not only do those 
who advocate the reduction make no attempt what- 
ever to show that there is any military justification 
for their proposal, but they actually make a merit of 
expressing their contemptuous indifference to such 
“ a matter of detail.” 

HOW TO REDUCE WITHOUT LOSS OE EFFICIENCY. 

It has been said that in all probability a reduction 
in the cost of the Army is possible, and is possible 
without loss of efficiency. It must be clearly under- 
stood, however, that primd Jade the conclusion 
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ougM to be the other way. In business, a man 
who has enormously extended the scale of his 
transactions, who is employing more men, under- 
taking new enterprises, and running fresh risks, is 
very unwise if he does not increase his capital and 
his reserve fond. During the last fifty years the 
British Empire has greatly extended its business, 
has multiplied its risks, and added to its responsi- 
bilities at a rate which the most enterprising firm 
has rarely outstripped. That we have increased 
our means of defence in proportion to the increase 
of our liabilities, no informed person 'will pretend. 
The additions to the Navy, which have been con- 
siderable, and the additions to the Army, which, in 
new of what has been done by our rivals, are very 
small, correspond in no degree to the increase of 
the wealth we have to guard, or the danger to 
which that wealth is exposed. It should be clearly 
understood, therefore, that the onus of proof lies 
upon those who propose a reduction. 

THE PLAN CAREIED OUT IN THE NAVY. 

Nevertheless, we believe that a reduction can be 
effected, and c?Ln be effected consistently with safety 
and efficiency. It can be made, however, on one 
condition only— -namely, that we follow in respect 
to the Army the principles which have been adopted 
with such success in the case of the Navy. What 
are these principles ? They are simple enough. 
The first is that the country should only be asked 
to pay for that which is likely to be of use in war. 
The second is that we ought to keep nothing on a 
war footing in peace time which can, without loss 
of efficiency, be kept on a peace footing. The third, 
that whatever we pretend to keep on a war footing 
should be really fit for war. The Admiralty have 
applied these principles with absolute consistency 
and fearlessness. They have got rid of scores of 
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useless ships, and have done so in face of the 
same kind of outcry that invariably greets any pro- 
posal to follow a similar course with respect to the 
Army. Fortunately, the Admiralty ha\'e paid no 
attention to this outcry, and, in the words of one of 
the chief promoters of this beneficent reform, have 
been “ ruthless, relentless, and remorseless.” 

The first line of the Navy, which is required for 
peace purposes — but may at a moment’s notice be 
required for war purposes also — ^has been mobilised 
to the last man, and is ready for action at any hour 
of the day or night. The second line of the Navy 
has been turned into a true reserve. The ships are 
there, stores and ammunition are there, a sufficient 
number of officers are there, and a sufficient number 
of trained men. Within forty-eight hours the re- 
mainder of the officers and men can go on board 
the ships, knowing their duties and accustomed 
to perform them. As a result of tliis policy the 
Admiralty have reduced the expenditiu-e on the 
Navy by five millions, and have greatly increased 
its efficiency for war. This is true reduction, and 
it is also true economy. 

THE PROPOSALS OF 1906 : REDUCTION WITHOUT 
ECONOMY. 

For the Army, a different system is proposed ; a 
system which certainly involves a reduction, but 
which as certainly is not an economy. The destruc- 
tion of units, accompanied by the rigid maintenance 
of the Linked-Battalion System, is probably the least 
economical form of reduction that can be adopted. 
It is true that the upkeep of a certain number 
of officers and men at present with the colours is 
saved ; though we are told that these oflBcers and 
men are eventually to be replaced by an equivalent 
of equal efficiency, and of equal, if not greater, 
numbers. As to what precise shape this equivalent 
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is to take, the country is not yet informed. But 
this much is certain, that if the substituted force is 
to be really efficient for war, money must be spent 
upon it, and this sum, whether large or small, must 
be deducted from the saving which it is hoped may 
be effected by the destruction of units. 

It must be clearly understood that not only will 
the savmg in cost be small in any case, but that it 
practically precludes any further saving, except at 
a sacrifice of efficiency which even the House of 
Commons is hardly likely to contemplate with in- 
difference. That this is inevitable becomes apparent 
when we consider what are the conditions under 
which the Linked- Battalion System must perforce 
be worked. As has been explained elsewhere 
(Chapter XVII.), this system depends upon a 
perpetual equahty between the number of units at 
home and abroad respectively. As a matter of fact, 
this equality has never existed during the lifetime 
of the system, nor is there the slightest reason why 
it ever should exist.® If, by some strange accident, 
the equality which does not exist to-day were to 
exist to-morrow, it would cease to exist the day 
after, and nothing whatever save confusion and 
extravagance £ver has resulted, or ever can result 
from striving after the unattainable. The plain 
fact is that, as has been pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, we do not require seventy-two battalions of 
the line at full establishment and on a long-service 
term of enlistment in the United Kingdom in time 
of peace. The number is ^eatly in excess of our 
requirements. The upkeep of the battalions is 
costly, and they do not produce, and on the present 
basis never wiU produce, an adequate Reserve, 

^ October^ 1906, 

^ An attempt lias recently been made (August^ 1906) to produce an 
appearance of equality by bringing back battalions from South Africa 
and elsewhere^ but the illusion has only been created by concealing 
from the public eye the fact that a number of battalions still abroad 
are, by a time-honoured system of official make-believe^ supposed to be 
at home (see page 164). 
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THE XAVAL PIAX APPLIED TD THE AiniY. 

It is only by following the example of the Navy 
that we can reduce the cost of these battalions 
without detriment to the efficiency of the Ai'my. 
The battalion which is not required for active 
service in time of peace must be placed on the 
same footing as a ship with a nucleus crew. The 
officers must be retained, the “ skilled ratings ” 
must be retained, and also a sufficient number of 
men to permit of proper training being conducted. 
In one respect the battalion must differ from the 
ship : it must be the training school through which 
must be passed large numbers of young men who, 
having received that training, will be added to tlie 
Reserve. The economists will do well to note 
that the saving on every battalion on a Short- 
Service basis is no less than £22,600 per annum, or 
two-fifths of the cost of the battalion on its present 
basis. 

Nor does the saving which is effected in 
respect of the men with the colours adequately 
represent the true economy effected. A curious 
and instructive example of the immense saving 
which may be effected by the adoption of a system 
of Short Service for the battalions at home has 
recently been furnished by the Secretary of State for 
W ar. The figures supplied by him are as' follows : — 

TABLE SHOWING THE PEODUCT IN EESERVISTS OB’ LONG- AND 
SHOET-SEEVICE BATTALIONS EESPECTIVELY, AND TOTAL COST 
OB SOLDIKES PRODUCED. 

Number of Men 
With the With 
Colours. Reserve. Totel. 

Two battalions Guards, Short Service 1,800 1,914^ 3,21# 

Two battalions Line, Long Service , 1,T00 517 2,217 

Excess of Guards battalions , , . , . 997 

^ This is the actual reserve of two battalions of the Grenadiers, but 
^ a slight reduction ought to he made mth respect to tlie future in vieiv 
of the fact that the establishment of Guards battalions has been lowered. 
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£ s. d. 

Cost of a Guai’dsman on mobilisation 
for war, being the avemge of men 
with the coloura, and reservists . . 29 10 0 

Ditto, ditto, Linesman ... 46 6 0 

Excess of cost of Long Service over 

Short Service per man ^ • . .^16 16 0 

It must be observed that favourable as the com- 
parison is to the Guardsman, it will be even more 
favourable if applied to a Line battalion on the 
Short-Service basis. The Guardsman receives 
more pay than the Linesman, and his uniform is 
more expensive. The Short-Service soldier would 
receive a rate of pay not only less than that of the 
Guardsman, but less than that of the ordinary 
Linesman. Being enlisted for tw^-o years instead of 
three, he would pass more rapidly into the Reserve 
than the Guardsman, and would thus swell the 
number of the less costly reservists. The small cost 
of two or three trainings would of course have to be 
debited against any saving effected. 

EXPEXDITIJUE UPON THE AUXILIAEY EOECES. 

It is possible that economies might be effected in 
connection with the Auxiliary Forces ; but it is 
doubtful whether economy in this case would mean 
a nett reduction of expenditure. At the present 
time the expenditure on the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers under all Votes falls little short of 
£4,000,000. Enough has already been said to show 
that, inasmuch as neither the Militia nor the 

^ The Secretary of State for War lias objected to the comparison 
between the Long- and Short-Service man^ respectively^ on the ground 
that part of the cost of the Line soldier is defrayed by the Indian tax- 
payer. But the objection has no weight. The cost of the article is 
the same whoever pays for it. Moreover, the gain is almost equally 
great, if Long- and Short-Service battalions retained exclusively at 
home are made the subject of comparison. 
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Volunteer Force is at present effective for war, and 
that both branches of the Service contain numbers 
of men who will never under any circumstances be 
fit to take the field, it would be true economy to 
save the whole of the money that is now spent 
upon these unprofitable members. If, however, 
we are to have regard to efficiency, it is certain 
that the expenditure per head, both upon Militia 
and V olunteers, must be increased if proper organi- 
sation and proper training are to be secured. 
Unless, therefore, the number of Militiamen and 
Volunteers is to be greatly reduced, no serious 
saving in the cost of up-keep can be expected, 
even though the useless men and useless units 
be got rid of. This fact became evident in 3905, 
and it was because it was so clearly recognised 
that the Army Council sought and obtained 
sanction for the expenditure of an additional sum 
of £175,000 upon the Volunteers, and presented 
the Militia Vote to Parliament without any 
reduction. 

It was the intention of the Army Council to 
get rid of the useless elements in both Forces, 
but the necessity for improving the remainder — 
in the case of the Volunteers, without reducing 
the total strength — precluded all idea of an actual 
diminution of expenditure. As long, therefore, 
as Parliament and the country desire' to keep 
the Auxiliary Forces at their present strength, 
no reduction of expenditure under this head can 
be looked for. 

THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE AHMY- 

It is often dechired by those who speak with 
much confidence but little knowledge about 
Army matters that the whole system under 
which the Army is maintained is extravagant and 
unbusinesslike. This assumption being made and 
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accepted, it is an easy transition to the statement 
that large economies can be effected by adopting 
another system, and by more businesslike manage- 
ment. The view is erroneous, or rather the pro- 
position as usually stated is greatly exaggerated, 
and the conclusions drawn are, in consequence, 
misleading and valueless. That there is room for 
better management in the affairs of the Army is 
undoubtedly true ; there is probably no large 
concern which is not susceptible of improvement 
in its methods. Much of the business of the 
Army is conducted in a manner which would not 
commend itself to business men. But it must 
not be forgotten that the conditions imposed 
upon the Army are utterly different from those 
under which any ordinary commercial undertaking 
is carried on. 

An ordinary business has a capital account. The 
Army has none. The expenditure of every year 
must begin on the 1st April and end on the 
81st March. Money not spent in the year must 
be surrendered. Again, the business of the Army 
is, and always must be, run as if it were on “ half- 
time ” but with a full staff. The only business of 
the Army is tt> make war, and to make war success- 
fully ; but war is the exception ; peace the rule. 
Hence irnmense establishments both of men and 
material must be maintained, vastly in excess of 
peace requirements. No ordinary business is run 
on these lines. The Army must be. Again, the 
business of the Army must be conducted in such 
a way that the whole energies of the concern may 
be concentrated at the shortest possible notice, on 
a particular point ; what that point is to be nobody 
can foresee. This element of uncertainty is not 
known to a commercial concern. 

The Army, moreover, is subject to the perpetual 
control and interference of the House of Commons. 
N o business could face such an ordeal as this and 
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live. What would happen to a business whose 
managers were appointed by outsiders interested 
in almost everything except the welfare of the 
business; or, if the managers so appointed were 
removed at uncertain intervals in obedience to an 
unknown law; and the interests of the business 
were continually made subservient, not to tlie con- 
ditions of the trade, but to the 'vv'hims and fancies 
of persons who had no interest in conducting the 
concern at a profit, in making the machinery 
adequate to its work, or the manager and workmen 
capable of doing that work ? We all know that 
a concern working under these conditions would be 
in liquidation in a twelvemonth. Yet such are 
the conditions imposed upon the Army. With all 
these disadvantages — these inewtable disadvantages, 
it may be — the administration of the Army is by 
no means so wastefiil or so extravagant as hasty 
critics would have us believe. There is always 
something to be done in the direction of eifecting 
economies and improving management, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that not a year passes 
without some such economy or such an improve- 
ment being effected. But that great reductions in 
Army expenditure are likely to be** produced by 
letting loose more Commissions and Committees 
upon the W ar Office is a delusion. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the truth of this 
statement that every Administration in turn, how- 
ever deeply pledged it may be to economy and to 
reform, has discovered after a short apprentice- 
ship that the generalities which do duty at public 
meetings are out of place in a responsible office. 
Acquaintance with the facts soon makes it evident 
that a serious reduction in the cost of the Army 
can be achieved, and can be achieved only by 
a reduction of the number of men upon the 
active list. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN STORES ENQUIRY. 

One word must be said with regard to a matter 
not unconnected with the matter now under review. 
Among the many hard and cruel things which are 
spoken of the Army by those who regard it as the 
raw material of politics, rather than as one of the 
most important of our national institutions, is that 
the officers and men are not only incapable of con- 
ducting business, but that they are untrustworthy 
as well as incapable. The avidity with which a 
multitude of critics and censors accepted every 
statement which was made against officers and 
men in connection with what were called the 
“ South African Scandals,” were not creditable to 
those who were so ready to condemn, so unwilling 
to investigate and judge. It is true that the issues 
were eventually referred to a competent tribunal 
capable of reducing vague general charges to 
definite and specific allegations. But much mis- 
chief had already been done by loose writing and 
hasty expression. 

It is not too much to say that throughout the 
whole of the South African War the personnel of 
the Army -vfas subjected to a test which it bore 
with a success as creditable as it is rare in 
modern English life. For a period of three years 
officers and non-commissioned officers found them- 
selves involved in enormous and unprecedented 
commercial transactions. The confusion of war 
and the very magnitude of the operations made 
it impossible to supervise and control the enor- 
mous number of transactions which took place. 
On every side were the representatives of that 
commercial morality of which the true nature 
has been exposed by Sir Edward Fry’s inquiry 
into Corrupt Commissions. Officers and non- 
commissioned officers, whose whole income in the 
world varied from £50 to £350, found themselves 
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involved in operations dealing with tens, and even 
with hundreds, of thousands of pounds ; and con- 
ducting business with men to whom commissions, 
rebates, and all the other forms of dishonesty which 
disgrace modern business methods, and which ran 
riot in South Africa, were as the breath of their 
nostrils. 

If in this vast field of temptation, some few in 
humble stations failed, the circumstance is a matter 
for deep regret. But it is to the other side of the 
picture that Englishmen ought to look, and to look 
with pride, in judging of their Army. It is right 
that the very idea of corruption in a soldier should 
excite indignation and call for rebuke. Happily 
we have placed our ideal very high, and the officers 
and men of the Army have given us ample 
justification for so doing. It will be an evil 
day for the country when we begin to judge the 
honour of our officers by the same measure that 
is thought good enough for contractors in South 
Africa, or even for business men in the City of 
London. 

But there should be no mistake. We have got 
a great national asset in the character and integrity 
of the poor men who serve the n&tion in the 
Army. Cm'ruptio optimi pessimum. If, and when 
a solffier fails us, his failure is very great,, but that 
is because the standard of his calling is exception- 
ally high. It is unjust, therefore, to be over-harsh 
and over-hasty in our criticisms of the business quali- 
ties of our soldiers. Their business is to fight, to 
lead, to endure — if necessary, to die. All these 
things they do for the wages of a junior clerk. In 
addition, we expect them, without training and 
without advice, to control great business trans- 
actions, and to compete wdth the sharpest and 
most unscrupulous money-makers in the world. 
That they should sometimes fail is scarcely a 
matter for wonder. That they should, under all 
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circumstances, maintain the high character and 
integrity of the Service to which they belong, is 
a fact for which the Nation should be profoundly 
gratefuU 

TEUE ECONOMY EEQUIEES EFFICIENCY AND 
INVOLVES EXPENDITUEE. 

In concluding this chapter it is only necessary 
to reiterate its opening sentences, which indeed 
contain the whole doctrine of true economy as 
applied to the Army. True economy is the ex- 
penditure of the exact amount of money needed 
to provide an army which will be victorious in 
any war in which it is likely to be engaged. To 
spend more than is necessary for that purpose is 
extravagance ; to spend less is criminal folly. 
The only way to save money upon the Army, 
without reducing its efficiency for war, is to reduce 
the number of men with the colours, to strengthen 
the trained Reserve, and to get rid of every officer 
and man who cannot be relied upon to serve with 
effect in time of war. 


SUMMARY OF CHAFl'ER XL. 

« 

1, There is a general desire for eGonomy in Army expen- 
diture. 

2, Economy is not merely^ or even necessarily, reduction. 

3, It is only economical to spend money upon an army 
which will be victorious in war. To spend money upon any 
other army is worse than waste. 

4, Reduction in the cost of the Army is possible. 

^ Tlie finding of tlie Commission and the subsequent action of the 
Army Council fully support the views here expressed. As far as 
the Army is concerned, the net upshot of the whole matter has been 
the i-etirement of half a dozen commissioned officers and the dismissal 
of a dozen non-commissioned officers, accompanied by some ex- 
pressions of disapproval increasing in severity in inverse proportion to 
the rank and importance of the person censured. 
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5. Reduction can only be achie%^ed without loss of efficiency ^ 
if carried out upon the lines successfully adopted in the case 
of the Navy* 

6* The proposals of 19(W involve a reduction in numbers ; 
but the maintenance of the Liiiked-Battalion System is fatal 
to any true economy. 

7. A great cash saving can be effected by the introdiictiou 

of the Short-Service System for battalions at home. 

8. Economies by reduction of numbers in the Auxiliary 
Forces will probably be absorbed by the increased expenditure 
necessary to secure the efficiency of the force as a whole. 

9. The conditions under which the Army must necessarily 
be administered are so disadvantageousj that it is not just 
to compare the methods or results with those of an ordinary 
business, 

10. The derelictions of duty in connection with the South 
African Stores ought not to be regarded as a reflection 
upon the Army as a whole. 

11. By reducing tlie numbers with the colours, by strength- 
ening the trained Reserves, and by eliminating officers and 
men who cannot be relied upon in time of war, the cost of 
the Ann}’- may safely be diminished. 


CHAPTER XLI 

MR. HALDANE’S PROPOSALS 

THE AXXOUXCEMEXT OF THE 12TH JULY, 1906. 

Since the greater part of this book was written, 
an important event has taken place. On the 
12th July the Secretary of State for War made 
his anxiously expected statement of the intentions 
of the Government with regard to the Army. 

Our readers are probably well acquainted with 
the general nature of that statement. It has been 
supplemented by more than one speech in Parlia- 
ment, and by a memorandum issued by Mr. Haldane. 
The subject-matter of the statement is so closely 
connected with the contents of this book, and the 
proposals which it sets forth are likely to have such 
a serious effect upon the future welfare of the Army, 
that it is impossible to conclude the present work 
without some examination of the changes which are 
contemplated, and of the reasons by which they 
are justified. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the examination 
must to some extent take the form of criticism, 
and for the most part of unfavourable criticism. 
The Secretary of State on assuming office made 
a reasonable and wholly justifiable appeal for time 
to consider the problem with which he had to deal, 
and for forbearance on the part of those who took 
a special interest in Army questions. He spoke 
with apparent conviction of the great advantage 
likely to accrue from a policy of continuity in 
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Army administration, and declared his intention 
to pursue such a policy as far as circumstances 
permitted. 

MR. Haldane’s appeal for forbearance. 

Mr. Haldane’s appeal found a ready response. 
Neither in Parliament nor outside was one word 
said or written which could embarniss the new 
Minister. His political opponents recognised his 
ability, and gave him full credit for his good 
intentions. Scarcely a question was asked in the 
House of Commons. The Press ovei'flowed with 
eulogies of the War Minister, and loudly claimed 
for him that forbearance, consideration, and con- 
fidence which no one seemed in the least disposed 
to withhold. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no individual 
more gladly or more willingly accepted the r6le 
of an interested and friendly spectator than the 
present writer. No man can enjoy the privilege 
of working in the Admiralty and the War Office 
without being deeply impressed by the enormous 
advantage of continuity in naval and military policy. 
No one who has borne the burden and heat of 
two years’ administration of the Wslt Office can 
do otherwise than wish well to a successor, who 
is fortunate enough to be able to carry on the 
important w'ork of the Department free from the 
disturbing influences of party attack, and of captious 
criticism. But sympathy, co-operation, confidence, 
acquiescence, though they may be had on easy terms 
from wiUing givers, cannot be had for nothing. 
Sympathy may be lost if it is neither acknowdedged 
nor returned. Co-operation is impossible if the 
offer of it is rejected with contumely. Confidence 
is shaken when faith is broken ; and acquiescence 
becomes impossible when everything that is said 
and done is a direct challenge to the expressed 
beliefs of thqse who are invited to agree. 
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A POLICY OF REVERSAL. 

The statement of the 12th July was indeed a dis- 
appointment to many. It is not too much to say 
that it compelled opposition and challenged resist- 
ance. All the fine words about continuity of policy 
were blown to the winds. The new policy was 
one of deliberate and complete reversal. Even in 
the minutest points, the Secretary of State sought 
for and discovered opportunities of reversing the 
decisions and undoing the work of his predecessors. 
The definite part of the policy, the only part which 
has yet been explained in an intelligible fashion, 
■was purely destructive. There was, it is true, a 
great constructive scheme, but of this it can only 
be said that it was and is a policy of “good 
intentions,” and that as far as it can be understood 
at all, it seeks to obtain certain admittedly desirable 
objects by methods which, apparently, owe their 
origin much more to political than to military 
considerations. 

It is, perhaps, not suflBciently realised to what an 
extent the policy of the present Secretary of State 
has involved a departure from that practice of 
continuity t© which he himself has attached so 
much importance in theory. Some illustrations 

will serve to make the matter clear. 

# . ■ 

THE ABOLITION OF SHORT SERVICE. 

By far the most imporbint act of reversal is that 
of putting an end to short-service enlistments for 
the Line. This is a grievous error, but it must be 
admitted that it is consistent with the whole trend 
of the new policy, which, in itself, is a complete 
reversal of that 'wliich preceded it. The old 
policy was based upon the fundamental principle 
of making the Ijong-Service Army suffice for our 
peace needs only, and of accumulating a very large 
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trained and oificered Reserve by means of short- 
service enlistment for the remainder of our Regular 
Forces and for the Militia. The new policy has 
discarded this principle, and, as has been explained 
elsewhere, has practically stopped the creation of 
a trained Reserve for every branch of the Army. 
To stop short-service enlistment was, therefore, 
consistent with tliis policy, but it was none the 
less a most unwise act which has interrupted a 
most interesting and suecessM experiment, with 
no apparent reason save the desire to undo what 
was done by a predecessor. 

THE DESTKUCTION OF CADRES. 

Again, it w'as part of the declared policy of the 
Army Council in 1905 to preserve the cadres 
of battalions and to effect the desired economy by 
reducing them to a lower and cheaper establish- 
ment. The policy of destroying cadres with their 
officers and i-eserves, was duly considered and 
deliberately dismissed. The Army Council in 1900 
has, apparently wnth less deliberation, reversed the 
decision of 1905. Ten cadres are to be destroyed, 
none are to be reduced. e 

It was the policy of the Army Council in 1905 
to spare no effort to increase the I'eserve of the 
Royal Artillery ; and the Secretary of State was 
advised in the most formal terms, that the idea of 
replacing regular batteries by batteries taken from 
the Auxiliary Forces was contrary to all military 
opinion, and should under no circumstances be 
sanctioned. 

In 1906, it has taken the Secretary of State a 
few weeks only to discover that the military 
advisers of his predecessors were absolutely wrong, 
and that the best boon he can bestow upon the 
Army is to get rid of nearly four thousand skilled 
artillerymen with their reserves, and of sixty-seven 
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highly skilled officers ; and further, to reduce by 
over 60 per cent, the reserve-producing power of 
the remaining artillery. 

The evidences of continuity of policy are not 
more apparent in this case than in the others 
which have been cited. 

THE DEDUCTION OP THE GUAEDS. 

In 1904 the fate of two battalions of the Guards 
hung in the balance. The question to be decided 
was whether they should be ended or mended. 
The then Secretary of State preferred the latter 
course, and succeeded in his endeavour to make 
these splendid battalions efficient. It has taken 
Mr. Haldane six months to find out that “ ending ” 
is, after all, better than “mending”; and two of 
the best battalions in the Army are to be sacrificed 
to his zeal for reversal. 

In 1905 it was decided that a nine-years period 
of colour service should be instituted for the long- 
service men. The reasons for preferring this period 
to a shorter one are given elsewhere (see page 51). 
They are sound and incontrovertible. It has been 
thought fit, however, to make a merit of reversing 
this policy jflso; and with a considerable flourish 
of trumpets, seven years have been substituted for 
nine. Neither Parliament nor the public is informed 
of what eveiy soldier knows, namely, that in practice 
seven years means eight, owing to the invariable 
prolongation of the service in India. Between 
nine and eight the difference is almost inappreciable ; 
but here, too, the Secretary of State has shown 
his zeal for continuity by a perfectly unnecessary 
reversal of his predecessor’s policy. 

THE VOLUNTEER POLICY REVERSED. 

In 1905 the Army Council decided to increase 
the grants paid to all efficient Volunteers, to relieve 
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the pecuniary burden on Volunteer officers, to 
make it easy and profitable for Volunteer com- 
manding officers to follow the example of the 
Y eomanry and to select their men without fear of 
injuring the finances of their corps. It was also 
decided to relieve the Volunteer corps of those 
men whom the commanding officers had reported 
to be useless and unfit. Within six weeks of his 
accession to office the Secretary of State had 
reversed the whole of this policy also. The efficient 
men have received no additional grant, the officers 
have received no relief, the useless men have been 
retained, and are now being paid for by the Minister 
who vows that he “ will spend nothing save on that 
which is effective for war.” 

THE REDUCTIOX OF THE AKTII.LERY. 

In 1905 it was decided, with the full consent 
and approval of those concerned, to relieve the 
officers and men of certain \^olunteer batteries from 
the degrading duty of playing at soldiers, and to 
allow them to become valuable and efficient 
gunners, ready to supplement, but not to replace, 
the Regular Artillery. The great importance of 
this experiment, begun, as it was, with the good- 
will and co-operation of the Volunteers themselves, 
is explained elsewhere (Chapter XXIV,). Once 
more the Secretary of State, without rhyme or 
reason, without explanation, and without excuse, 
has reversed the policy, and the corps in question 
are still loyally trundling about their obsolete 
muzzle-loading cannon. 

THE CASE OF THE NOEWICH CAVALRY BARRACKS. 

Into what minute detail Mr. Haldane has 
pursued his policy of condemning and upsetting 
everything that was done by his predecessors, may 
be illustrated by one further example. 
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In 1904 the Secretary of State, acting on the 
advice and with the full approval of al] the military 
authorities concerned, accepted from the citizens 
of Norwich on behalf of the nation the generous 
gift of an excellent site for barracks. Money was 
available, plans were prepared, the foundation-stone 
of the barracks (which the military authorities had 
without a dissentient voice declared to be neces- 
sary) was laid by the Secretary of State for War. 
The ceremony was a striking one. Every branch 
of the Service was represented by troops connected 
^vith the city of Norwich and the county of Norfolk. 

Without inquiry, without even a sympathetic 
word to the people of Norwich, without the 
slightest intimation to his predecessor, whose 
assurances he had made of no avail and whose 
action he was stultifying, Mr. Haldane stopped 
the whole proceeding. 

Sufficient examples have been adduced to 
explain why it is that, with the best will in the 
woi'ld, some of those who have been associated 
with the administration of the Army in the past 
find themselves absolutely unable to support a 
policy which is a policy not of continuity, but of 
complete and apparently contemptuous reversal 

. MR. Haldane’s policy. 

If it be impossible for those who see their 
own handiwork thus rudely assailed to approve of 
the work of destruction, it is still less possible for 
them to acquiesce in silence in the promotion of 
a policy which, while it destroys that which has 
been accomplished, makes no effort to replace it 
by a wise constructive scheme calculated to im- 
prove the efficiency of the Army for war. 

That the policy announced on the 12th July does, 
in fact, give no promise of an improvement in the 
composition or organisation of the Army will be 

29 
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made abundantly clear when we examine its 
principal parts in detail. Nay, more, it will become 
evident that so far from producing any improve- 
ment, it seems likely to destroy much that is good, 
and to make no contribution whatever to the 
solution of the great military problems w'hich, by 
universal admission, are those which most nearly 
concern the well-being of the Army and the safety 
of the nation. 

It would be tedious in this place to recapitulate 
the views which have found ample expression in 
the earlier chapters of this work. The propositions 
which it is desired to enforce, and the reasons by 
which they are supported, have aU been submitted 
to the judgment of the reader. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to 
reaffirm them, and, on the supposition that they 
represent the real military requirements of the 
country, to ask what fulfilment they find in the 
scheme of the Secretary of State. 

THE REAL PROBLEMS OF ARMY REFORM. 

The foUowmg propositions are accordingly laid 
down as representing the most pressing problems 
connected with the organisation of the Army which 
require early and adequate solution : — 

1. To provide a thoroughly efficient Army for 
the purpose of garrisoning and policing the Empire 
in time of peace. 

2. To provide a true Striking Force ; that is to say, 
a force of all arms, employed in time of peace, so 
organised as to be capable of immediate mobilisation 
without calling on the whole of the Reserve. 

3. To organise the Peace Army in such a way 
that in time of war it will be capable of very great 
expansion ; and so that the added men shaU be 
effective fighting men, led by competent and 
properly trained officers. 
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4. To make our immense Auxiliary Army avail- 
able for purposes of war. 

5. To add largely to the number of our trained 
officers. 

6. To reduce Army expenditure. 

THE PROVISION OF AN EFFICIENT RESERVE ARMY. 

Let us see what has been done or proposed 
which tends to the accomplishment of any of these 
purposes. 

It is necessary “ To provide a thoroughly 
efficient Army for the purpose of gairisoning arid 
policing the Empire in time of peace” 

But IMi’. Haldane has himself borne testimony 
to the fact tliat such an Army already exists. 
Indeed, he is apparently of opinion that the 
Regular xVrmy is, if anything, too numerous and 
too efficient, for he has announced his unalterable 
intention, not only to reduce the Regular Army 
by 40,000 men, but to select the very best elements 
in the Army for destruction. 

That the Royal Artillery of the Regular Army 
is the most highly trained and efficient portion of 
the Army, is a point wffiieh no soldier would 
seriously dispute. It is probably no exaggeration 
to s^y that our Artillery is the best in the world. 
It is this portion of the Army which comes first on 
the list of the proscribed. It is to lose 67 officers 
and 8,800 men. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF GUARDS BATTALIONS. 

It has been suggested as a defence, or at any 
rate as a palliation of the official action, that in the 
case of the Infantry at least, units have been 
selected which were comparatively inefficient, and 
which can with difficulty be kept up to their 
establishment. There is, however, no foundation 
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for this statement, as will appear from the following 
example of what is really being done : — 

Two battalions of the Guards are to be destroyed, 
on what can only be called the grotesque pretext 
that to leave them in existence would in some way 
or another be an injustice to the Line. One of 
these battalions is the 3rd Coldsti’eam. 

The condition of this battalion calls for remark. 
It is up to its establishment in officers and men. 
There are several candidates for commissions on the 
waiting list of the regiment. The following is a 
concise statement of the facts, which bear testi- 
mony to the military efficiency of this condemned 
battalion: — 

PAKTICULAHS OF THE CONSTITUTIOil OF THE SbD BAITAUOE 
COLDSTEEAM GUARDS IN 1905-06, WITH A RECORD OF THE 
PROFICIENCY OF THE BATTALION IN SIUSKETRY AND 
SIGNALLING. 

Officers. N.C.O/s & Men. 


Establishment • * . . £9 708 

Strength 727 

Strength of Army Reserve of regiment 

Being a proportion to 3rd Battalion of 747 

1905. — Musketry, 


Winners. — Coldstream Guards’* Regimental Cup. Annual 
Course. 

1st in Guards Brigade at Aldershot. Annual Course. 
Winners. — Field Filing Challenge Cup in Guards Brigade^ 
Aldershot. 

At Aldershot Command Rijie Meetmg. 

Winners of Bo wyeFs Cup, 

Winners, and ^nd. Grocers’ Cup. 

Winners. — Best Shot. ■ Warrant Officers and Sergeants’ Cup. 
Winners, — Championship of Aldershot Army Corps Cup. 

At London District Mifle Meeting. 

Winners of Field Firing Cup. 

At Bisky. 

2nd in Roberts’ Cup. 

In addition many prizes were obtained by Teams and Indivi- 
duals at the Aldershot Command and London District 
Rifle Meetings. 

SiGNALLijfG, — 2nd in the Home Army, 
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1906.— Musketey. 

Out of S44 men fired, 401 were marksmen and first-class 
shots, and only 6 were third-class shots. 

llic London District Rifie Meeting {first day). 

Winners of Daily Telegj-aph, Cup (Marching and Shooting). 
3rd in Dewar Trophy. 

Kutkmal Rifle Association- Meeting at Bisley. 

Winners of Cheylesmore Cup. Open to the Army and Navy. 
Winners of Roberts’ Challenge Cup, Open to the whole 
Army. 

SiGNALLiXG. — 3rd in Home Army. 

THE CONDEMNED DINE BATTALIONS. 

But it will be said that the efficiency of the 
Guards has never been disputed; they are de- 
stroyed, not because they are in an unsatisfactory 
condition, but because the feelings of the Line will 
be hurt if they are permitted to exist. The Line 
battalions, we shall be told, are to go because they 
are improfitable members. 

Let us see how far this indictment lies against 
the condemned units. Two battalions of the 
Royal Warwickshire are — to use the happy phrase 
of a Cabinet Minister — to be “ scrapped.” 

“The team of the 4th Battalion Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, so soon to be disbanded,” runs the 
account of the All-Ireland Rifle Meeting, “were 
loudly applauded as they came up, time after time, 
tp receive the cups which their splendid efficiency 
had gained for them. Of the ten trophies put 
up for competition amongst dismounted troops of 
all arms, this fine battalion has won no less than 
seven.” No wonder Lord Grenfell, the General 
Officer commanding in Ireland, spoke of the ex- 
ceptionally fine performance of the 4th Royal 
W arwickshire, and thought “ Sir Herbert Plumer 
would agree with him that he would be justified 
in sending a report of this exceptionally good 
performance to the Army Council ; and that he 
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would most certainly do.” It is to be hoped that 
the Army Council duly recei\'ed and appreciated 
this eulogy on one of their victims. So much for 
the Royal Warwickshire. 

The same thing is true to a greater or less 
degree of the other battalions which are xmder 
sentence In one or two cases it is possible that 
individual battalions are under strength. But this 
is true also of many other battalions which it is 
not proposed to touch. The fact is not due to 
any special shortcomings on the part of the 
battalions selected, but it is the result of two 
causes which affect the whole of the Infantrj^ 
In the first place, the expiration of the term of 
service of the three-years’ men has emptied the 
ranks more quickly than recruiting has filled them. 
Long-service recruiting will, in time, remove the 
deficit. In the second place, a considerable number 
of men have recently been discharged from the 
battalions at the end of their second year’s service ; 
for this action on the part of the War Office the 
.battalions are in no way to blame. It is curious 
to note that a bounty of £l0 is actually being 
offered (October, 1906) to induce men to transfer 
from the proscribed battalions to otller regiments. 

The economy in any ease is slight ; the loss 
to efficiency is great. It is practically certain 
that, following the regular routine of our military 
policy, we shall, in a very short time, be endea- 
vouring in a panic to re-create that w’hieh w'e 
are now so lightly getting rid of. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that wiiat is being 
destroyed is the best, and not the w'orst in the 
Army. The Regular Army cannot possibly be 
made better or stronger by depriving it of neaiiy 
400 officers and 40,000 men.^ The reduction is, 
therefore, not made on mihtary grounds. It is 

It is calculated tliat^ includiBg tlie Reserves^ tlie Regular Army will 
ultimately be reduced by the number stated in the text. 
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necessary to look elsewhere for the motive. We 
have not far to look. The motive is political, 
and the reduction is made in response to political 
pressure, and not for the benefit of the Army. 

THE PROVISION OF A STRIKING FORCE- 

“ It is necessary to provide a true Striking 
Force — that is to say, a force of all arms mobilised 
in time of peace, or capable of immediate mobilisation 
without calling on the whole of the Reserve.^' 

It must be understood that the term “ Striking 
Force” is used in the sense in which it is em- 
ployed in an earlier chapter (Chapter XIII.), and 
of which the nature is indicated in the definition 
given above. This is not the sense in which it 
has been used on more than one occasion by Mr. 
Haldane, who has applied it to the whole of the 
expeditionary force which the country can dispatch 
after mobilisation. 

It is needless to recapitulate what has been said 
at length elsewhere as to the value of a Striking 
Force, and as to great danger to which the country 
has been exposed and may again be exposed in 
consequence* of its being unprovided with such a 
weapon. It is sufficient to point out that, what- 
ever may be the intentions of the Secretary 
of State, he has given no indication that he 
has as yet considered the question of providing 
such a force. He has, however, taken one active 
step which will go far towards destroying the one 
organised body of troops at present available in an 
emergency. The Brigade of Guards is not main- 
tsiined on a war footing, but its constitution is 
such that the brigade of four battalions, which has 
hitherto been stationed at Aldershot, can take the 
field at a few days’ notice without calling upon 
the Reserve. The destruction of tw^o battalions of 
the Guards will involve the breaking up of the 
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Aldershot Brigade, and will, pro ta?ito, diminish 
our power of acting with rapidity in the early 
and all-important stages of a war. True to the 
main inspiration of his policy, the Secretaiy of 
State has put a stop to the execution of the 
scheme announced in 1904, which, if proceeded 
with, w^ould have given us a true Striking Force 
of 16,000 men of all arms. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE AEMY FOE WAK. 

But the failure of the new policy in i-espeet to 
these two items is unimportant in comparison with 
its utter breakdown in respect of the third, and 
most important of the problems which demand 
solution. That problem is, “ To m'ganise the 
Peace Army in such a way that in time of war it 
will be capable of very great expansion ; and so 
that the added men shall be effective fighting men, 
led by competent and properly trained officers." 
No one has dwelt with greater emphasis upon this 
need than Mr. Haldane himself. It is strange, 
therefore, that not only should he have given us 
no indication as to how he proposes to supply it, 
but should have taken the very measures best 
calculated to limit the expansion of the Army and 
to reduce the numbers of the reserves. That such 
is the case is capable of very simple demorfstration. 
It is sufficient to enumerate the steps which are 
actually in contemplation and to mote their obvious 
effect upon the Reserve. They are as follows ; — ■ 

1. The Guards are to be reduced by two bat- 
talions. The Guards, being the only short-service 
infantry left in the Army, produce a reserve more 
rapidly and more cheaply than any other units. 
The reserve produced by two battalions of the 
Guards is no less than 1,900 men, compared with 
517, the number produced by a two-battalion 
regiment of the Line. 
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2. On taking office, Mr. Haldane found seven 
battalions of the Line enlisting over 50 per cent, of 
their recruits for two years’ colour service. These 
battalions were creating a large and cheap reserve, 
hlr. Haldane has stopped the whole of this short- 
service enlistment, and has, pro tanto, diminished 
the Reserve. 

3. Ten battalions (two of the Guards and eight 
of the Line) have hitherto been producing reservists. 
BIr. Haldane has destroyed all these battalions, 
and, with them, the whole of their reserve- 
producing power. 

4. The Horse and Field Artillery are notoriously 
short of reservists. With this fact before him, 
Blr. Haldane has contrived to combine every 
method by which the Reserve can be made still 
more inadequate. In the first place, he has reduced 
the Artillery by 3,800 men ; and the whole of the 
reserve due to these 3,800 men will ultimately 
cease to be created. In the second place, he has 
raised the period of colour service from three to six 
years. ^ Any one who is acquainted with the 
details of waste in the Army will realise that this 
means a diminution of the number of reservists 
produced, not by one-half, but by something like 
five-sevenths of its total. 

THE ’EFFECT OF THE REDUCTIONS ON THE 
RESERVE. 

The result of all these new measures wiU be, as 
stated, a very serious reduction of the reserve- 
producing power of the Army. So far from the 
power of expansion being increased, it wiU be 
gretitly and permanently diminished. Neither the 
Infantry nor the Artillery Reserve created under the 
new scheme Avill be sufficient to mobilise the units. 

^ This step is necessary in order to provide the Indian drafts^ but 
it onght not to have been applied to all the batteries. The effect of it 
will be as stated in the text. 
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Instead of the Infantry Reserve of 140,000 men, 
with their due complement of officers, which the 
scheme of 1904 was capable of producing, the scheme 
of 1906 will produce a reserve smaller than that 
which proved totally inadequate in 1 899. ^ 

THE UTILISATION OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
THE MILITIA. 

The fourth problem which requires solution is 
how “to 7nake our immense Atixiliary Army 
available for purposes of war” It is impossible to 
pronounce a definite opinion upon the plans of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the utilisation of 
the Auxiliary Forces in time of war. The author’s 
views have been expressed in the earlier chapters of 
this book. Those who have read these chapters 
will have gathered that the author wholly approves 
of the tardy, but no less welcome adoption of the 
view, that the Militia must be rendered available 
for service abroad in time of war, and must practi- 
cally form part of the Regular Army. How that 
object may be achieved has been explained ; how 
Mr. Haldane proposes to achieve it we have no 
means of knowing. The one positive proposal which 
emerges from much verbiage is wholly unaccept- 
able. The Militia will not go through the farce of 
training as units, merely in order to give up to the 
Line regiment, in time of war, a single company 
composed of the best men in the battalion. 

It is a good thing that the policy of utilising the 
Militia Artillery to supply drafts and the personnel 
of ammunition columns to the regular batteries 
in time of war, has escaped the general proscription 
declared against the work of Mr. Haldane’s prede- 
cessors ; but the assumption that 12,000 men — 
practically the whole force — will accept the new 
conditions is extravagant and unreasonable. 

Everybody is agreed that the Militia ought not 
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WHAT IS TO HAPPEN? 

to be “ bled ’’ for the advantage of the Line. How 
this end may be accomplished is explained in 
Chapter IX. ; but Mr. Haldane will not have 
this way, and what the other way is he has not 
told TiS. 

THE VOLUNTEERS. 

With regard to the Volunteers, we are equally in 
the dark. Whether the great Citizen “ go-as-you- 
please” Army under the management of the County 
Councils is to supersede the Volunteers, or whether 
the Volunteers are to be handed over to these 
highly competent authorities, we are not permitted 
to know. What we do know is that “ not another 
penny is to be spent upon the Auxiliary Forces.” 
This is a strange doctrine, and difficult to under- 
stand. It would appear, howev^er, that the new 
Force, whatever its nature, is to be either the 
Volunteers as they are, under another name — in 
which case the revolution will not be very great. 
Or, it will be better than the Volunteers — in which 
ease it is most important we should know how 
much better it is to be, and how the improvement 
is to be effected without any further expenditure, 
and without a reduction of the numbers. Or, 
lastly, t|jie new Force will be less good than the 
Volunteers ; and, inasmuch as the Volunteers, 
as at present constituted, have been officially 
declared to be unfit to meet foreign troops, 
this change — however “popular” — can hardly be 
regarded as a step in advance from the military 
point of view. But, indeed, the information 
vouchsafed is so scanty that discussion of this 
subject is scarcely profitable. The pledge, which 
the Secretary of State gave to take the House 
of Commons fully into his confidence, has not 
been fulfilled either in the letter or in the spirit. 
Nothing but the vaguest generalities have been 
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vouchsafed to the country. The “Assembly of 
Notables ” which has been convened for the purpose 
of conveying the views of its Chairman to the 
Army Council does not appear to have completed 
its labours ; or, if it has, the result of , tliose 
labours has not been communicated to Parliament. 

That the Secretary of State is animated by the 
best intentions we know, for he has frequently 
apprised us of the fact ; but in what eonci’ete form 
these good intentions are to take shape we do not 
know. It would almost seem as if ignorance on 
this point extended to the War Office itself. 

THE PROVISION OF ADDITION Ali OFFICERS. 

The fifth problem which was declared to be 
urgent was thsil ot “ addmg largely to the number 
of our trained officers" We are told that this all- 
important question has not escaped the attention 
of the Secretary of State. That being so, w^e must 
be content to wait. It is no doubt sometimes 
well redder pour mieux sauter, and this is perhaps 
why the Secretary of State has begun by putting 
a stop to an arrangement which would have 
automatically produced 2,500 additional regimental 
officers ; and has by ukase communicated to Parlia- 
ment “for information,” but not for discussion, 
reduced the establishment of Regular" Officers 
by 367. 

THE REDUCTION OF ARMY EXPENDITURE. 

The sixth and last item on our list is that which 
relates to expenditure. 

It is essential “to reduce Army expenditure" 
Something has already been said upon tliis subject 
in the chapter devoted to Economy, and little need 
be added here. Money is of course saved by getting 
rid of units, but no economy is effected. On the 
contrary, the method adopted is the most ex- 
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travagant and clumsy plan that can be found ; 
and the one most certain to lead to additional and 
reckless expenditure in the future. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the saving so 
eifect^d will exceed that which must inevitably 
result from the reduction in numbers which must 
take place automatically duiing the next two years, 
owing to the simultaneous discharge from the 
colours of the twelve-years men and the three-years 
men. Again, there must be a great reduction in 
Army Estimates omng to the completion of the 
rearmament of the Royal Artillery. But neither 
of these are true reductions, or economies in the 
proper sense of the word. 

If the Militia is really to be made efficient, and 
is to be sent abroad, more money muU have to be 
spent upon it. If the Volunteers are to have new 
guns these guns must be paid for, as also must the 
ranges on which they are to fire. Meanwhile the 
linked-battalion system will hang like a log 
round the neck of a Blinister anxious for a 
reduction which shall also be an economy. 

The saving made under these circumstances 
will be inadequate. The House of Commons will 
ask for mofe; and more will have to be given. 
Then it will be that the Army will realise the 
debt which it owes to those soldiers who have advised 
the Secretary of State that the only way to save 
money is to destroy units. 

A “ POPULAK ” POLICY, AND ITS DANGEKS. 

In conclusion it need only be said that as far as 
they are intelligible, the proposals of the Secretary 
of State are for the most part in direct contradic- 
tion with the views expressed in this volume. Of 
the “pious aspirations,” the same cannot be said. 
Everybody is agreed in entertaining them. If and 
when Mr. Haldane proceeds to embody them in 
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concrete form, and transforms them jErom aspira- 
tions to accomplishments, he will deserve and will 
receive the support of men of all parties. But 
that day has not yet arrived, and if we are to 
judge the unknown by the known, its dawn is 
not immediate. 

Unfortunately, an Army policy, especially in this 
country, may be and often is “popular” in exactly 
inverse proportion to its merit. Real self-sacrifice ; 
the hard and thankless work of professional pre- 
paration ; expenditure on objects not immediately 
apparent : these are all “ unpopular.” To destroy 
a regiment because, as one reformer pleasantly put 
it, it is “closely connected with Society,” is a 
popular concession to a certain class. To hand 
over more business, more appointments, more 
expenditure to County Councils and similar 
bodies may be popular ; to play at soldiers 
generally may be popular ; and as long as peace 
continues the policy which provides all these 
attractions may be very popular also. But the trial 
comes in time of war ; and when that day arrives 
the day of repentance will have gone by. That is the 
danger which inevitably attends the introduction 
of politics into questions of military preparation. 

Populus vuU decipi, decipiatur” Since the 
days of Micaiah, the son of Imlah, there has always 
been found somebody to say smooth things to the 
people, and the peCiple love to have it so. But, 
none the less certainly, will come the day when 
the sun wiU go down in blood on the stricken field 
of Jezreel, and the people ■^vill be left as sheep 
without a shepherd — a defeated army, and a ruined 
nation, 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XU. 

1. Mr. Haldane’s appeal for patience and consideration 
pending the production of his proposals has been responded 
to by all parties. 
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2. Mr, Haldane has praised the policy of continuity in 
Army matters, but the policy he has actually adopted has 
been one of reversal. 

3. The reversal has been applied both to general principles 
.and to minute details. 

4 . The new policy does not improve the Regular Army; 
on the contrary, it weakens it and makes it less efficient, 

5. The new policy fails to provide a Striking Force. 

6. The new policy does not provide for the expansion of 
the Army in time of war. 

7. The new policy does not make the Auxiliary Forces 
available for war. 

8. The new policy does not add to the number of our 
trained officers ; on the contrary, it reduces the number. 

9. The new policy will not result in any serious saving in 
Army expenditure, and, if fully carried out, will involve an 
addition to our expenditure. 

10. The new policy destx'oys the good and retains the bad. 

11. The new policy will neatly reduce the Reserve of 
the Army. 

12. The new policy as regards the Militia and Volunteers 
is obscure, and, as at present explained, gives no indication 
of the methods by which the Militia and Volunteers may be 
made efficient. 

13. A popular policy is not necessarily a wise military 
policy. 

14. The true test of Army policy is afforded only by war. 


CHAPTER XLII 
CONCLUSION 

PRINCIPLE AND DETAIL INSEPARABLE. 

The reader whose patience has permitted him to 
reach the concluding chapter of this book, cannot 
have failed to note, and has doubtless been disposed 
to condemn, the frequent juxtaposition of broad 
statements of principle on the one hand, and of 
elaborate and sometimes lengthy discussions of 
matters of detail, on the other. Such a method, 
however undesirable from the literary point of view, 
was nevertheless inevitable if the task which the 
author had set himself was to be performed with 
any approach to completeness. 

To rest content with a statement of principles is 
to invite the hostile criticism of those who are 
weary of generalities, and who distrust theoretical 
reforms which do not take into account the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Army, and the infinite cornplexities 
of our military organisation. On the other hand 
the accumulation of a mass of detail and the con- 
sideration of a variety of minor questions must 
naturally be distasteful to those who, while they 
are unacquainted with the minitiaj of xVrmy busi- 
ness, are nevertheless dissatisfied with the present 
condition of our defences, and look for changes 
on a grand scale, the result of a clear appreciation 
of the principles which ought to underlie any 
scientific system of national defence. 

It is because the author believes that no reform of 
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our military arrangements can be undertaken with 
any chance of success unless it is based on clearly 
recognised principles which are accepted by the 
majority of representatives of all schools of thought, 
that l^e has dw'elt, sometimes to the point of 
iteration, upon certain general truths w^hich he 
belie\es satisfy the required conditions. It is 
because he is convinced that the existing military 
organisation of the country can be immensely 
improved and strengthened by applying those 
general principles to aU branches of the Service, 
that he has d%velt at length upon the steps which, 
in his opinion, can with advantage be taken in 
order to translate theory into practice. 

It is hoped that the arrangement of the preceding 
chapters has been such as to give effect to these 
intentions. 

A VOLICY FOR THE FUTURE. 

It will, however, doubtless be convenient to 
summarise, in the final pages of the volume, the 
general conclusions which it is desired to enforce, 
and the course of action which it is suggested 
might with advantage be adopted in the immediate 
future. 

The organisation of the resources of the nation 
for war is not satisfactory. While the cost is 
great, the pi-otection obtained is inadequate, and 
insufficient prowsion is made for carrying to a 
successful issue wars in which the Empire may 
easily be involved. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that changes should be effected in our 
organisation for war. 

THE NAVY. 

The principal offensive and defensive weapon of 
the nation is the Royal Navy. The Navy is at 
the present time in a state of exceptional efficiency, 

.an 
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and is numerically adequate to its purpose. The 
true policy of the nation is to maintain the Navy 
in its present condition of efficiency, and on no 
account to allow its existing preponderance over 
possible opponents to be diminished. The con- 
tention put forward by some politicians to tfie effect 
that a reduction of our naval programme acts as an 
inducement to other Powers to reduce tlieir pro- 
grammes, is a dangerous and demonstrable fallacy. 
Such a reduction is always welcomed by other 
Powers as affording them an opportunity to increase 
their respective navies. 

THE KEGt’LAll AlOIV. 

While no serious change is required in the com- 
position and organisation of the considerable 

changes are required in the composition and organi- 
sation of our land forces. The perfecting of the 
Regular Army ought to be our first care. It is 
certain that in any war in which the country may 
be engaged the serv’ices of the Regular Army will 
be required. But we may in the future, as in the 
past, be engaged in a war in which the Auxiliary 
Forces, or such part of them as is by law confined 
to service within Great Britain, or the United 
Kingdom, will not be required or available. For 
this reason, if for no other, the perfecting of the 
Regular Army should be our first care. Every 
soldier serving in the Regular Army, or in the 
Reserve of the Regular Army, is available under 
all conditions for war abroad or at home. 

It is conceivable that the Regular Army in 
conjunction with the Royal Navy might enable 
us to emerge with success from a serious conflict. 
It is not conceivable that the Auxiliary Forces 
without the Regular Army could render the same 
service. 

The Regular Army at the present time is in 
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many respects very efficient, and is numerically 
adequate to the due performance of its duties in 
peace time ; but it is deficient in two very im- 
portant particulars. In the first place it is without 
the power of expansion in time of war. In the 
second* place it is not yet provided with a properly 
trained and properly constituted General Staff. In 
addition to these two principal defects, the Regular 
Army is suffering from various minor but very 
important deficiencies, viz. : 

A shortage of officers. 

An inadequate trained personnel for the 
Artillery. 

A sufficient number of recruits of the class 
which the pay and advantages now 
offered ought to secure. 

These deficiencies are capable of being remedied. 
The power of expansion in time of war can only 
be secured by the creation of a large trained 
Reserve. In order to ftirnish this Reserve, and 
to obtain the officers who will be required to 
command it m time of w^ar, the maintenance of a 
large number of cadres, and the passage of a great 
number of men through the ranks are necessary. 
The destruction of cadres should therefore cease, 
and the policy of destruction, in so far as it has 
already been put in force, should be reversed without 
delay. Such a reversal will undoubtedly tend in 
the direction of economy. The reduction of units 
has been insisted upon by Parliament with un- 
failing regularity at intervals of from five to ten 
years, ever since the break-up of the New Model 
Army in 1660. It has always been recommended 
on the same grounds and by the same arguments. 
It has always been followed by the re-creation of 
the cadres in a panic, at an extravagant cost, and 
with great detriment to the efficiency of the Army. 
The reduction of cadres by Parliament has never 
produced an economy, it has invariably led to 
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immense expenditure, and it has not infrequently 
placed the nation in great peril. The latest re'- 
ductions will produce the same results as those 
which preceded them. The policy of reduction 
should therefore be arrested in the interests footli of 
economy and efficiency. Exclusive enlistment for 
Long Ser^ace cannot produce an adequate Ileser\'e. 
Coupled with the maintenance of tlie Idnked- 
Battalion system, it must prevent the reduction 
of expenditure. 

The policy which has led to the closing of Short- 
Service enlistment should be reversed, and the 
Linked-Battalion system for the purpose of drafting 
be abolished. 

It is contended that the necessity for Short- 
Service enlistment disappears when once it is 
recognised that the Auxiliary Forces can and will 
supply a Reserve for the Regular ^trmy. The con- 
tention is true. Its acceptance, howtn er, can have 
but one consequence. The Regular jVrmy must not 
be deprived of its own Reserve unless and until it is 
proved to demonstration that a substitute equal!}" 
efficient, not less numerous, and as certainly avail- 
able has been provided. At present no such 
alternative exists. It will be a fatal mistake to 
accept words, phrases, anticipations, and aspirations 
in heu of realities. At present the. promised 
alternative Reserve for the Regular Army has not 
got beyond the stage of talk. 

The need for the creation of a Genei'al Staff is 
now admitted. All that is required is to pursue 
with patience and intelligence the policy which has 
been accepted. 

The shortage of officers can best be removed by 
adding to the number of cadres, and thus multi- 
plying the opportunities for real instruction. It 
will not be made good by serving out commissions 
broadcast to civilians who cannot find time to learn 
the duties of an officer, but can find time to pass 
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an examination. IMuch good may also be done by 
giving effect to the policy of relieving Volunteer 
oflicers of expense, and increasing their opportunities 
for obtaining instruction. This policy has been 
needlessly arrested. All that is required is to 
remove the interdict, and to give effect to the 
proposals of 1905. 

Tlie inadequacy of the trained personnel of the 
jVrtillery can only be removed in one way, namely, 
by adding to, not by decreasing the number of 
trained artillerists. 

In this connection the words of a very capable 
observer, who had just witnessed the practice of 
the new field gun, may be quoted. 

“ If,” writes this trenchant critic, “ any politician 
believes he is going to obtain officers fit to com- 
mand modern quick-firing batteries from among 
people who do not give up their whole time to the 
study and practice of the science of artillery, the 
first battle in which these persons are engaged wiU 
disabuse . him of his belief. Half-trained officers 
and half-trained men have no business to touch 
these guns. They will not get half the results 
obtained by the trained hands; they will get no 
useful result nt all. Better far to arm them with 
ancient smooth-bores and the simple contrivances 
of museum artillery, for then at least their efforts 
will not he teholly xvasted.” ^ 

As a first step in the right direction, the Order 
by %vhich the Royal Artillery has been reduced by 
67 officers and 3,800 men should be cancelled. 
Parliament should be told at the same time that 
the statements which were made to it, to the effect 
that other Military Powers were reducing their 
artillery, are pure myths. The House of Commons 
should* be told that, on the contrary, other nations 
are strengthening the very arm wLich we have 
decided to reduce. 

* The Military Correspondent of the Times. — Times, Aug. 21, 1906. 
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An improvement in the recruiting for the Army 
may be elfected by steady persistence in the policy 
which has already been adopted. Every effort 
should be made to improve the amenities and 
emoluments of the soldier ; at tlie same time the 
knowledge of what has been done, and is con- 
templated, should be brought home much more 
effectively than it is at present to the classes from 
which we hope to obtain recruits. 

Above all, provision should be made for the 
employment of soldiers of good character on dis- 
charge, not as an act of charity or goodwill, but as 
aright. 

THE MILITIA, 

With regard to the Militia, it is obvious that 
immediate action is necessary if that important 
force is not to be allowed to perish. The official 
proposals which have been made for its amendment 
are partly insufficient and partly wrong. 

The proposal to enlist all future Alilitiamen for 
foreign service in time of war is right, and should 
be made effective by an Act of Parliament as soon 
as possible. But it is no use making the IVIilitia 
liable to foreign service unless at the same time it ■ 
is made fit to take part in a foreign virar. At 
present it is deficient m the quantity and quality 
of both officers and men. It is composed of units 
so varied in their numbers and composition as to 
make mobilisation practically impossible. Under 
the existing system the competition of the Line not 
only may, but must destroy the Militia. All these 
things must be changed; and the value of any 
proposals for reform must be judged, not by the 
beautiful and comforting language in which they 
are expressed, but by the extent to which they 
meet and remove . the specific evils which have 
been described. One method by which these evils 
may be removed has already been indicated in 
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these pages. That it must ultimately be adopted 
if the Militia is to be saved is certain. That the 
fact of its adoption may be disguised by some 
change of names, some small variation of times, is 
innnaterial. The material point is that the policy 
which ])as been announced should be dropped. 
The idea of attaching Militia companies to Line 
battalions must be abandoned, and it must be 
clearly recognised that the Militia is not, and never 
can be made, a “ Reserve ” for the Regular Army. 

The plan of training recruits for six months is 
worth trying, but it must be borne in mind that six 
months is, from the point of convenience of officers 
and men, the worst term that could be chosen. 

The suggestion that Militiamen should be for- 
bidden to join the Regular Army until after their 
first training should be adopted with great caution. 
It is a dangerous experiment which should not 
be approved and extended until the effect of its 
adoption upon recruiting for the I^ine has been 
observed. 

Experiments with Militia Artillery, Garrison and 
Field, should be tried, but tried with caution ; and 
no attention wdiatever should be paid to those fancy 
calculations which exhibit a great expeditionary 
force comprising tens of thousands of Militiamen. 
We must “do the sum to prove it.” No such 
force is at present in existence, and no measures 
are being taken wLich are likely to produce it. 

THE YEOMANRY. 

The Yeomanry can with great advantage be let 
alone. Even tlie proposed legislation making 
them liable for foreign service in time of war 
should only be adopted after very careful con- 
sideration. “ Q^ideta won movere ” is an excellent 
maxim when apphed to that which is good — as, for 
instance, the Royal Artillery, the Brigade of Guards, 
and the Yeomanry. 
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CONCLUSION 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

By common consent the Volunteers cannot with 
advantage be let alone, and no one more readily 
recognises the fact than the ofl&cers and men of 
that important branch of our forces. The rbad to 
be followed is a plain and easy one. Already a 
beginning has been made by creating a Brigade 
and Divisional organisation. For the rest, the 
policy which the Secretary of State himself has in- 
sisted upon with so much force and so much justice, 
may be adopted with advantage. That which is 
good must be retained, and if possible improved ; 
that which is useless must be got rid of. The 
method by which improvement may be effected 
has been set out in these pages: it involves the 
provision of better training for officers and non- 
commissioned officers ; the relief of officers from 
expense ; and above all, an alteration in the system 
by which capitation grant is paid, so that colonels 
may no longer have any inducement to^ recruit 
unht men. Unless there is a great reduction of 
numbers, which no one recommends, all these 
things will cost money. The declaration of the 
Secretary of State that no more money is to be 
spent on the Auxiliary Forces must therefore 
be modified or withdrawn. 

The question of the formation of a Re’serve for 
the Volunteers is worthy of consideration. Such 
a proposal was made in 1904, and will probably be 
made again, but it would be a mistake to attach 
too much importance to such a reserve, in view of 
the very small amount of training wiiich its mem- 
bers are likely to receive. It differs but slightly 
from the Reserve w’e already possess in the shape 
of those Volunteers who have left their corps, but 
still retain some recollection of their military 
exercises. 

There is no reason why the experiment of creating 
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Volunteer Field Batteries, arrested in 1906, should 
not be recopimenced in 1907, provided always that 
such batteries are not created at the expense of the 
Regular Artillery. 

It ^will be seen, therefore, that the road of 
advance is clear, and that without incurring 
additional expense, without effecting any radical 
changes in established institutions, and without 
making dangerous experiments, much can be done 
at once. It is quite possible that when all these 
steps have been taken, there will be room for 
further developments calculated to increase the 
available military strength of the nation. It is 
possible that w'hen the Regular Army has been 
perfected and provided with a good Reserve, when 
the ^Militia has in fact, and not in theory only, 
become a second line of effective troops capable 
of reinforcing the Regular Army in time of 
foreign war ; wdien the 250,000 men who constitute 
the Volunteer Force have been made as effective 
as the Secretary of State for War desires they 
should be, there will be room for another great 
National xVrmy in addition to the three armies 
which have been referred to. 

THE NATION IN AKMS. 

If there be room for such an army, and if 
money, interest, and goodwill are forthcoming for 
its creation, it is desirable that it should be 
called into existence. Anything which tends to 
interest the people of this country in the great 
question of National Defence is useful. But it 
must not be forgotten that the attempt to create 
such an army is not without its dangers. This 
fourth army, by whatever name it may be called, 
must either be a substitute for, or a supplement 
to, one or more of the existing armies. If it is 
to be a substitute for those which already exist, 
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it ought to be not only as good as, but better than 
that which it supersedes. To replace good by bad 
is a folly. Every proposal for the formation of a 
new National Army must, therefore, be judged by 
this test: is the new force displacing anything 
that already exists; and if so, will it serve the 
nation better in time of war than the force it 
supersedes ? 

DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION. 

But it will be said that it is not intended either 
to supersede or to destroy. Unfortunately the 
destruction has already begun, while construction 
has not yet gone beyond the stage of speech- 
making. Assuming, however, that the destruc- 
tive period has now come to an end, and that the 
new army is about to appear, it is nevertheless 
well to pause before we pronounce it wholly good. 
The new army, we are told, is to provide a great 
reservoir from which the Regular Army, can be 
reinforced in time of war. The conception is a 
splendid one. Nothing better can be desired. But 
we shah, do well, before we risk the safety of the 
Empire upon the security of this now improve- 
ment, to be quite sure that even if the new army 
is created, it will be available for the purpose 
intended, and that, if available, it will be" capable 
of performing the duties which will be demanded 
from it in war. 

These are two questions of the greatest possible 
importance, and hitherto neither of them has been 
answered. 

WILL THE NEW ARMY BE A WAR ARMY? 

It may be that a Parliament or a Nation which 
persistently refuses to regard National Defence as 
the duty of every citizen, which regularly and wdth 
much eloquence and conviction objects to any 
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truly scientific preparation for war in time of peace, 
and which is profoundly iinaequainted with the 
real meaning of war, will suddenly change its 
historical attitude, and will throw itself heart and 
soul into the work of military preparation as a 
labour of love. 

It is possible that in the event of war hundreds 
of thousands of men, under no obligation but that 
of their own inclination at the moment, may come 
forward spontaneously in adequate numbers, and at 
tlie precise moment when the exigencies of war 
make their presence in the field desirable; and 
may, in fact, do for us all that the Regular Army 
has done for us in the past, or that the standing 
armies of foreign countries have done in obedience 
to the laws under which they serve. All these 
tilings are possible. But it would be an exaggera- 
tion to pretend that any known facts in the history 
of this or any other country entitle us to regard 
them as probable. Unfortunately it is upon the 
perfect €’ealisation of all these hopes that the success 
of the new project depends. It is right to be 
sanguine, it is sometimes useful to assume that to 
be done which ought to be done. But it is not wise 
to play at make-believe too much. Unless we can 
induce ail the world to play with us, the game may 
become, very dangerous. It is perfectly right to 
hope that in the event of war every man who has 
ever borne arms will be ready to go to the front. 
But it is not right, and it is not good sense, to 
make all our military arrangements dependent 
upon the correctness of an hypothesis which we 
have taken no steps to verify. 

Kor is it wise to take it for granted that all those 
who do come will bring exactly that which is 
required of them. Certain definite conditions are 
required to guarantee success in war. If we are 
quite certain that the Army which it is hoped 
the new arrangements will produce, satisfies those 
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conditions, we may rest content. But we must take 
nothing on trust. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that it is the enemy in time of war, and not 
the newspapers in time of peace, who will make an 
effective pronouncement as to the value o:^ our 
troops. 

THE NEED EOE CLEAR THINKING. 

But the Press can render the nation the greatest 
possible service in this, as in most other matters. 
It can teach the people of this cormtry that war is 
not a game, that the penalties of defeat in war are 
inexorable, and that this country is not eternally 
exempt from those penalties. The lesson is urgently 
needed. 

At an important gathering which recently took 
place in a large city in the North of England, a 
civic dignitary, a business man much and justly 
respected in his native town, is thus reported : 

“ He expressed his entire opposition to con- 
scription, which he did not think would ever be 
popular with the working classes of this country, 
(‘Hear, hear’) and he did not think the time for 
compulsory service would ever come.'’ We were 
above all a commercial country, and compulsory 
service would seriously dislocate our corgmercial 
enterprise. (‘ No, no,’ and ‘ Hear, hear.’) TVhen 
we were engaged in war the men would be there, and 
the patriotism ; and the natives of the British Isles 
would not need to be taught their duty in the hour of 
danger.'’ (Applause.) 

The speaker and the speech w'ere typical. What 
he said tens of thousands of Englishmen solemnly 
believe. But if the doctrine were applied to 
business matters no one would be quicker to see 
its amazing ineptitude than the speaker who has 
been quoted. A good man will try to do his duty 
when the call is made ; but whether he is able to 
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do it will depend entirely upon whether he has 
learnt in days of effort and application, by dint 
of labour and sacrifice, to perform the task which 
in a moment of crisis is imposed upon him. 

This is the truth which the nation has to learn. 
Every man who helps to teach it is truly aiding the 
cause of National Defence. Every man who fails 
to realise it, or who, reahsing it, fails to give effect 
to his knowledge, thereby injures the nation and 
weakens its power to protect itself in war. 

It is, therefore, devoutly to be hoped that what- 
ever changes are in store for the British Army, no 
change will be made merely to conform to a poMtical 
demand, or to satisfy mere social pressure. To 
obtain political support is good, and in many 
matters essential; to humour and please any section 
of society is wise, and eases administration. But 
to sacrifice military efficiency to either of these 
ends is to endanger the safety and welfare of the 
nation. Happily it is not necessary to make the 
sacrifice. There are indications that, if those who 
really know what war means will steadily keep 
their flag flying, will continue to tell the truth as 
they know it, will test every military reform by 
its power ot contributiug to success in war, they 
wiU not labour in vain. It is well to appeal to 
every class and to every section of the community 
to assist in performing the great duty of National 
Defence. Those to whom the appeal is made wiU 
receive it not less readily because it is accompanied 
by an intimation that they who would serve 
effectively must learn to serve ; that goodwill and 
good intentions alone never achieved victory in 
war, and that the nation which would be spared 
the penalties of defeat must deliberately prepare 
the means to avoid it. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE FOLLOWING IS A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
PROGRESS IN THE WAR OFFICE FROM 
OCTOBER, 1903, TO DECEMBER, 1905. 


ADMINISTEATIVE EEOEC^ANISATION. 

1. The Army Council was created in accordance with 
the recommendations of the War Office Reconstitution 
Committee.^ The first meeting of the Council was held 
on the 14th March, 1904. 

2. The staff of the War Office was reorganised in con- 
formity with the recommendations of Lord Esher’s Committee 
and approved by the Army Council* The following is a 
summary of the work performed : — 

(а) The Secretary of State was appointed, and the functions 

Sttaching to his office were varied by the terms 
of the Letters Patent passed under the Great Seal 
on the 6th February, 1904. 

(б) Two Civilian Members, the Under-Secretary of State 

for War and the Parliamentary Secretary, were 
appointed Civil Member of the Council and 
Financial Member of the Council respectively, 
aiid their administrative functions defined. ^ 

(c) Four Military Members of the Council were appointed — 

the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General to the Forces, the Quartermaster-General 
to the Forces, and the Master- General of the 
Ordnance — ^having assigned to them the functions 
laid down in the report of the Esher Committee. 

(d) The Permanent Under-Secretary was appointed 

Secretary of the War Office and Secretary to the 
Army Council. 

(e) The Inspector-General of the Forces was appointed, 

his staff determined, and his functions defined by 
Order in CoundL 

Hereafter referred to as Lord Esher’s Committee.” 

'461. 81 
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(/) Five Inspectors for Cavalry, Horse and Field Artillery, 
Garrison Artillery, Royal Engineers, and Equip- 
ment and Stores respectively, were appointed to act 
under the Inspector-General. 

(g) A Director of Army Finance was appointed, with an 

Assistant Director of Finance and a Principal 
Accountant as his immediate assistants. 

(h) A Director of Military Operations, a Director of Staff 

Duties, and a Director of Military Training were 
appointed, to assist the Chief of the General 
Staff 

(i) A Director of Recruiting and Organisation, a Director 

of Personal Services, and a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces, were appointed to assist the Adjutant- 
General. 

(J) Directors of Transport and Remounts, of Movements 
and Quarterings, of Supplies and Clothing, and 
of Equipment and Ordnance Stores, were appointed 
to assist the Quartermaster-General. 

(fc) The Mastei'-General of the Ordnance received as his 
assistants a Director of Artillery and a Director 
of Fortifications and Works. 

(/) A Director of Barrack Construction was also appointed 
to assist the Civil Member of the Army Council. 

3. The principal powers and functions hitherto exercised 
by the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces were transferred to the new Council, and the 
Council was organised on a basis similar Jo that of the 
Board of Admiralty, but modified to meet the special 
conditions of the Army. 

4. The procedm^e of the Army Council, the regulation of 
all matters concerning the exercise of its authority, forms 
of communication, exercise and delegation of powers, were 
determined. 

5. The recommendations of Lord Eshei^’s Committee with 
respect to administration, especially with regard to decen- 
ti'alisation, were examined; and such recommendations as 
were approved were carried into effect. 

6. The Finance Department of the Army, both inside and 
outside the War Office, was decentralised, involving the fol- 
lowing changes : — 

(a) The abolition of the posts of Accountant-General and 
Deputy Accountant-General, and of four Assistant 
Accountants-General ; and also of the posts of 
Director and Assistant Director of Contracts. The 
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iiew post of Director of Army Finance with two 
assistants, one for Finance and one for Accounts, 
was created at the same time. 

(5) The transfer of administration of contracts for the 
provision of supplies from the Givil to the Military 
1 Members of the Council, a clearly defined duty of 
review and control being retained by the Finance 
Member. 

(r) The separation of Army Stores, and the allotment 
thereof to the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of the Ordnance respectively. 

(d) The creation of an entirely new department for the 
financial service of the Army in the field as well 
as in peace, by the amalgamation of the existing 
Military Pay Department with the Civil Head 
Quarters. 

Finance Branches, 

{e) The institution of a system of decentralised accounting, 
carrying with it the redistribution and decen- 
tralisation of work and staff’ to Military Districts 
throughout the Empire. 

(f) The remodelling of most of the Army Votes in a 

form acceptable alike to the Treasury and to 
Parliament. 

(g) The drafting of regulations which, while they increased 

the freedom of the Military Members of the Council 
and tbe Commanders-in-Chief in the Districts in 
regard to financial control, should also be acceptable 
to the Controller and Auditor-General, and to the 
Public Accounts Committee. 

{k) The creation of a standing Army Finance Committee, 
to watch expenditure under the new arrangements.^ 

CHANGES AFFECTING THE PEllSONNEL OF THE AEMY. 

1. Three years" enlistment for the Infantry and Garrison 
Artillery w^as stopped. 

^ It must be noted that tbe work of the Army Cotiiicii in carrying 
out the recommendations of Lord Esher's Committee was to a certain 
extent ministerial only. Although great labour was involved in examin- 
ing the various recommendations and in creating the machinery necessary 
to give eifect to them, the duty of carrying out the proposals in the 
report was imposed upon the Council ab initio. Experience alone will 
show whether all the benefits anticipated ffom the changes recommended 
by the Committee will actually ensue. 
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% Nine years’ Colour Service and three years’ Reserve Service 
for the above-mentioned arms was introduced.^ 

8. Seven years’ Colour Service for the Cavalry was re- 
introduced. 

4. The plan of linking Cavalry regiments for draft purposes 

was abandoned, . 

5. Several thousand three-years men in their last year 
of Colour Service were discharged to the Reserve. 

6. Short-Service enlistment (two years with the Colours 
and ten years with the Reserve) for seven battalions of the 
line was introduced. 

7. The Royal Garrison Regiment, which produced no 
reserve, was disbanded, 

OFFICERS. 

The Number Increased, 

1. The number of cadets was increased by utilising vacant 
accommodation at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
for additional cadets of the Royal Military College. 

% The period of cadet training was reduced as a temporary 
measure from two years to one — -thus doubling the number 
of cadets entering the Army in a given year. 

3. The plans for douhiing the accommodation at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, were appro vedf . ' 

4. Steps were taken to encourage the entry of officers from 
the Universities and through the Militia ; and arrangements 
made with representatives of the Universities by which 
students, on passing certain specified exahiinations, were 
permitted to remain for an additional year at the University, 
receiving one year’s seniority on joining their regiments. 

5. Arrangements were made whereby certificates of pro- 
ficiency granted by certified Public Schools should enable 
candidates possessing such certificates to dispense with the 

qualifying examination ” for entrance into the Army. 

6. The abnormal deficiency in the Cavalry and Brigade of 
Guards was removed by exceptional measures, consisting 
of the appointment of nominated candidates on probation, 
their commissions to be confirmed only on the holders passing 
a satisfactory military examination two years later.^ 

^ With the result that there are now (October, 1906) over 200,000 
men serving- in the Army on an engagement of six years and upwards. 

® It will be observed that several of these measures were of a temporary 
character only, and were adopted to meet the emergency caused by 
the abnormal exodus of officers after the South African War. The 
temporary measures have in every case achieved what was hoped. 
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The Creation of the Selection Board. 

W the reorganisation of the War Office^ and the 
vesting of many of the powers hitherto exercised by the 
Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief in the Army 
Councijy it became necessary to allocate the responsibility 
for the selection and pi'omotion of oflBcers. 

It being held undesirable to concentrate in the War Office 
the power of determining the fate of the individual officer, it 
was decided to place the responsibility of deciding between 
the merits of various officers in the hands of those who had 
the best opportunities of judging of their merits in the field, 
and also were in the closest touch with the public opinion 
of the Army in the various commands. 

With this object a Board, known as the Selection Board, 
w^as established. The Board was composed of the Inspector- 
General of the Forces as President, and of the General 
Officers Commanding-in-Chief in the five Commands into 
w’'hich the United Kingdom is divided. 

The duties and limitations of the Selection Board were 
laid down by the Secretary of State in a Minute dated 
July ^4th, 1905, in the following terms:- — 

It is desirable that the exact nature of the duties 
and responsibilities of the Selection Board shall be 
rngiSie known to the Army, and with that object 
% the Councirs decision of the 18th October, 1904, as 
modified to give effect to the decisions above referred 
to, should be put on record and issued in the form 
set outT>elow — 

(а) The Selection Board will submit specifically to 

the Secretary of State the names of officers 
' whom they consider suitable for Divisional, 

District, and Brigade Commands, Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineer Commands, 
Commands of Grouped Regimental Dis- 
tricts, appointments as Colonel in charge 
of Records, Command of Regiments and 
Battalions, appointments as Second in 
Command^ and all promotions up to and 
including that of Major-General. 

(б) Selections for the higher commands of the 

Army, such as Commands-in-Chief, Lieu- 
tenant-Generals’ Commands, appointments 
in India caiTying the rank of Lieiitenant- 

^ The rank of Second in Command has since been abolished. 
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General, and Governorships of Colonies 
carrying the rank of Lieuteiiant-'General, 
will be made by the Secretary of State 
from a list of those officers whose pro- 
fessional qualifications render them in 
the opinion of the Selection Board eligible 
for such appointments.** ' 

(c) Recommendations to the Secretary of State 
for the appointment of officers to Staff and 
Departmental posts will be made by the 
Member of Council concerned, after 
consultation with the other Military 
Members. These appointments are dis- 
tributed as follows : — 

General Staff — Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Educational appointments— Chief of 
the General Staff. 

Training appointments — Chief of the 
General Staff 

Adjutant-Generars Branch — 'Adjutant- 
General. 

Quartermaster - GeneraPs Branch— 
Quartermaster-General. 

Technical Ordnance Appofotments— 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 
Barrack appointments— Civil Member. 

(d) Should any appointment made under (c) 
involve the promotion of Colonel to the 
rank of Major-General, the question of 
the fitness of the officer recommended 
will in the first instance be submitted 
to the Selection Board. 

H. 0. A-E..'. , . 

Private Influeiice, 

In order to strengthen the hands of the Selection Board, 
and to discourage private influence of any sort, the following 
circular was issued : 

ARMY ORDER. 

SPECIAL. 

Wak Office, %Qth Aprils 1904. 

The following Instructions are promulgated to the Army 
by direction of the Army Council : — 
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PROHIBITIGH OF PRIVATE APPLICATIONS TO THE WAR OFFICE. 

The following instructions are substituted for those pro- 
mulgated by Army Order 183 of 1891 

1. Officers are forbidden to write private letters to officials 
at the War Office on official personal matters, such as pro- 
motio% appointment, postings, transfers, etc. 

2. An officer on full pay and serving in the United 
Kingdom is forbidden to ask for an interview with any official 
at Army head-quarters, unless he has previously obtained from 
the general officer under whom he is immediately serving, 
written permission to do so, which will only be accorded on 
good and reasonable grounds. The written permission will be 
brought to the War Office by the officer seeking the interview. 

3. Officers temporarily at home, but belonging to units 
abroad, who have no commanding officer at home, and who 
are therefore allowed to correspond officially direct with the 
War Office, will be permitted to ask for an interview without 
a written permission ; but then only in cases of such urgency 
that a written official application will not meet the case. 

4. Attempts to obtain favourable consideration of any 
application by the use of outside influence are forbidden, 
and, if resorted to, will be regarded as an admission on the 
part of the. applicant that his case is not good on its merits, 
and it wfll be dealt with accordingly, 

5. When an interview is asked for, or a letter written on 
behalf of an officer by any person other than himself, such 
application will be deemed to have been made at his sugges- 
tion, unless hq^^can show to the satisfaction of the authorities 
that he has no knowledge, directly or indirectly, of such 
application. 

By Order of the Army Council, 

E. W, D. Ward. 

THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 

The Intelligence Department being inadequate to the 
needs of the Army, large additions were made to the pei’sonnel 
under the control of the Director of Military Operations, an 
officer in the Department of the Chief of the General Staff 

The duties of the branch were also extended. 

THE GENERAI^ STAFF. 

The paramount necessity of forming a General Staff upon 
a new basis having been recognised, the subject was carefully 
considered. 
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At the beginning of August the question of the constitu- 
tion and duties of the General Staff* was discussed at length 
by the Army Council, and on the 11th November, 1905, the 
Secretary of State, being satisfied that the time for taking 
active steps towards the formation of the new General Staff 
had arrived, addressed a Memorandum on the subject to the 
Chief of the General Staff.^ "" 

In accordance with the conclusions arrived at, a preliminary 
list of 100 officers was drawn up, the names being selected 
by the Military Members of the Army Council in conjunction 
with the Selection Board, and approved by the Secretary of 
State. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

As a result of the policy adopted by the Committee of 
Defence, which recognised that in dealing with matters of 
defence the functions of the Army and Navy should be con- 
sidered together, and not separately, several new departures 
became necessary. 

1. Troops were recalled from certain stations where they 
had hitherto been retained for the protection of 
naval stations or naval stores, which in the opinion 
of the Board of Admiralty were no longer required. 
In pursuance of this policy detachments vCsre with- 
drawn from the West Indies and St. Helena,^ and 
after consultation with, and with the full concurrence 
of the Dominion Government, from Halifax and 
Esquimault. The garrison of Bermuda was reduced. 

% The policy of disarming useless coast defences and 
removing obsolete armament from such defences as 
it was thought necessary to maintain, was steadily 
continued. 

3. The submarine defences of the principal ports in the 

United Kingdom and abroad was, by agreement, 
handed over to the Royal Navy, the Royal Engineers 
remaining responsible for the searchlights, and the 
Royal Artillery undertaking to man such guns as 
it was decided to retain. 

4. For the first time joint naval and military manoeuvres 

on a large scale were undertaken, and a force was 
embarked at Southampton, conveyed by a naval 

^ The Memorandum appears at p. 402 ante, 

^ With the exception of a small number of artillerymen lefb tem- 
porarily at the request of the Admiralty. 
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squadron to Clacton, in Essex, and there landed 
with the co-operation of the olEcers and men of 
the Fleet. 

5. Officers of the Army were encouraged to attend the 
Naval War Course, and naval officers took part 
in the Staff Rides and manoeuvres of the Armv. 

FOREIGN WAR. 

The operations in Somaliland were brought to an end, the 
troops withdrawn, and a Civil Government established. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 

In view of the importance of the lessons to be learnt from 
the conflict between Russia and Japan, Lieut-General Sir 
William Nicholson, with a large staff of ofiicers of all 
branches of the Service, was dispatched to Tokio, Other 
officers were attached to the Russian Army. Instructions 
were given for the preparation of a History of the operations, 
and funds provided for the purpose. 

By arrangement with the Government of India, Lieut. - 
General Sir Ian Hamilton was attached to the head-^quarters 
of the Japanese Army as a representative of the Indian Army, 

FORMATION OF A CAVALRY COMMITTEE. 

A Permanent Committee, known as the Cavalry Committee, 
w^as formed for^the purpose of advising on all such matters 
relating to the training and equipment of the Cavalry as 
might be referred to it. 

THE RE-ARMAMENT OF THE HORSE AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 

The re-armament of the Horse and Field Artillery having 
been already decided upon in principle, and experimental 
work having been going on for many months, preparations 
were made to proceed with all dispatch on receipt of the 
approved specification for the new gun. 

The report of the Committee was received on the 5th May, 
1904, and on the same day orders were given for the 
manufacture of the new guns and carriages. 

The work of manufacture was distributed between the 
Royal Gun Factories and three jirivate firms. 

The final contracts and specifications having been com- 
pleted in May, 1904, the first battery of the new guns was 
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inspected complete by his Majesty the King on the 13th May, 
1905. The total number of guns ordered was 1,050, 
exclusive of 48 to be made in India, There is reason to 
believe that the whole of the British Artillery at home 
and abroad will be re-armed with the new gun by the 
end of 1906. 

: , ' 

THE NEW RIELE. 

The manufacture of a new rifle having become imperative, 
the report of the Committee of Experts which had been 
appointed to report upon the best type, was accepted, and 
orders were given for the production of a short Lee-Enfield 
rifle of an improved pattern for all branches of the Service, 

Exhaustive trials in the hands of the troops have confirmed 
the opinion of the Committee as to the excellence of the rifle, 
which was adopted for the Royal Navy as well as for the 
Army. 

THE MINIATURE RIFLE. 

In order to facilitate the training of boys in the use of the 
rifle, and to secure uniformity of pattern in the rifle and 
ammunition used for the purpose of instruction, arrange- 
ments were made, with the co-operation of the National Rifle 
Association, for the production of a miniature rifle on the 
model of the service rifle. This rifle has now been Sompleted 
and the ammunition approved. 

THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPf;, 

The attendance of the Medical Director-General at all 
meetings of the Army Council at which questions involving 
the health of the Army or the work of his department 
was authorised, and, in order that the arrangement might 
become fully operative, orders were given for the transmission 
of the agenda of the CounciPs proceedings to the Medical 
Director-General prior to each meeting. 

The post of Medical Director-General was included among 
those which might be held by an officer of the rank of 
Lieutenant-GeneraL 

A centx'al building for the Royal Army Medical Corps 
was commenced at Millbank. 

Further experimental work in connection with inoculation 
against enteric was sanctioned, and much important work 
was done in connection with the sterilising of water for the 
troops by means of boiling, and the use of filters. 
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VOI.UKTEEE OEGANISATION, 

A new Brigade Organisation for the Volunteer Force was 
approved and worked out in great detaild 

BARRACKS AND BUILDINGS. 

Orders w^ere given to discontinue the use of the old pattern 
barrack plans. A new design was prepared and approved, 
and arrangements made for replacing the obsolete and 
insanitary barracks at Norwich by a building of the new 
pattern.^ 

The policy of building large groups of barracks on the 
manoeuvring grounds on Salisbury Plain, and at Stubs in 
Scotland, was discontinued, and the building of barracks 
projected in these places stopped. 

Efforts were made to interest local authorities in the pro- 
vision of suitable accommodation for the troops, and offers 
of co-operation were received from many quarters. Sites for 
barracks, ranges, and training grounds were placed at the 
disposition of the War Office, to be available in the event 
of the policy of territorial quartering being carried into 
effect. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

A Committee was appointed, under the presidency of the 
Secretary to the War Office, to enquire into the question 
of the employment of soldiers of good character on discharge. 
This Committee has now issued its report. 

THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

The Army Estimates were substantially reduced. The 
figui’es being as follows : — 

Army Estimates, 1903 . . <5^34,500,000 

Supplementary . . . 700, 000 

Army Estimates, 1904 . . 28,900,000 

Army Estimates, 1905 . . 29,813,000 

Including .^£>1, 213, 000 for the re- 
armament of the Artillery, 

Army Estimates, 1906 . . . 29,796,000 

Including c£^l,187,000 for the re- 
armament of the Artillery. 

^ The scheme has now been issued, and the organisation is to he 
proceeded with. 

® This arrangement has since Been cancelled and the old barrack 
retained. 
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LEGISLATION. 

A Bill entitled the “Reserve Forces Bill” was approved 
for submission to Parliament. The object of the Bill was 
to effect various improvements in the Law regulating the 
Service, and utilisation of Army Reservists. The Bill^assed 
through Parliament unopposed in the spring of 1906. 

A Bill rendering all future entrants into the Militia liable 
for service abroad in time of war or national emergency was 
approved. The Bill passed through the House of Lords, but 
owing to the pressure of other business it w^as not possible 
to secure its passage through the House of Commons during 
the Session of 1905. 

THE JUDGE ADVOCATE-GEKEEAL. 

On the death of Lord St. Helier the question of the 
position and functions of the Judge Advocate-General came 
up for review. Following the practice of the Royal Navy, 
a salaried post was created to which a lawyer of eminence 
was appointed. The Judge Advocate-General was made 
responsible to the Secretary of State for War, and Parlia- 
mentary control over the office was thus again established.^ 

ELOGGING IN MILITAEV PRISONS. 

It was decided to discontinue the punishment of flogging 
for soldiers imprisoned for military offences. ^ 

^ The previous holder of the office being a judge of the High Court, 
and receiving no salary as Judge Advocate-General, and not being 
a Minister of the Grown, could not be made responsible to Parliament. 


APPENDIX II 

THE PROPOSALS OF 1904 


The following Paper was presented to Parliament on 
the 14th July, 1904; — 

SUMMARY OF SPEECH OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR WAR WITH REGARD TO THE REORGANISATION 
OF THE ARMY 

I . 

It is absolutely necessary to make a change in the organi- 
sation, composition, and distribution of the Army. 

The late war, and the Commission on the War which has 
recently ,^reported, has made it abundantly clear that the 
Army in its present form is not suited to the requirements 
of the country, or adapted for war. 

The annual Estimates show that the cost of the Army is 
excessive. " ' ^ ■ 

It appears from the Report of the Commission on the War 
that the condition of the Army is unsatisfactory, because — 

(1) Th|ire is no evidence to show that the Army we possess 
is, either in composition or numbers, the Army 
which is really required to satisfy the peculiar 
needs of the Empire for the defence of which it is 
maintained. 

{%) The Army, such as it is, is not fully and scientifically 
organised for war; whereas the sole object of an 
army in a country like ours is to be able to engage 
in war at the shortest notice, and to emerge success- 
fully as rapidly as possible, we have been main- 
taining an army in peace time a large portion of 
which was totally unfit for war, and of which even 
the effective portion could only be utilised with 
the help of improvised and previously unconsidered 
arrangements. 
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(3) All branches of the Army are raised on a system which 

exaggerates the difficulties that must always attend 
purely voluntary enlistment, and, both in the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces, there exist endless 
sources of friction which lead to wasteful effort, to 
bad work, and, in some cases, to discontei;^ and 
misunderstanding. 

(4) It is apparent from the figures which appear in the 

annual Estimates that this army, imperfectly pre- 
pared, wasteful in its methods, and unsatisfactory 
in its results, is one of the most costly machines 
ever devised. 

If the above statements be true, and if the evils complained 
of exist, what is the duty of a Minister charged with the 
administration of the Army and the expenditure of the 
public money ? 

His duty is to provide a remedy for the evils that exist. 
Not a partial, but a complete remedy ; not a remedy for one, 
but for all the evils complained of ; not a remedy for want of 
organisation only, but a remedy for over-expenditure as well. 

Can such a remedy be found? The answer is, “Yes.’’ It 
can be found if both parties are prepared to consider the 
question of the Army outside the arena of party discussion, 
and if successive administrations are prepared to agjee upon 
a scheme of reform, and to carry it out consistently and pro- 
gressively. On no other terms <t‘an the Army be reformed 
and its cost diminished. 

Any cure, to be of value, must be appropriate to the 
disease. It must be a good system in place of a bad one. 

It has been stated above that, up to the present time, 
there has been “no evidence to show tliat the Army we 
possess is, either as regards its composition or its numbers, 
the Army which is really required to satisfy the peculiar 
needs of the Empire for the defence of which it is main- 
tained.” That is a dangerous state of things which urgently 
needs amendment. 

Has this state of things been amended ? The answer is, 
that it has been amended, not wholly, but in part. We do 
not know our true requirements yet, but we see much more 
clearly than w^e did. 

The Committee of Defence has been instituted. It con- 
stitutes the first serious attempt to consider the problems of 
the Empire as a wliole : it brings together the political and 
the governing elements— the Navy, the Army, India, and the 
Colonies, It has done little yet because it has not existed 
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for a long time, and the work with charged is 

very complex, and involves much profe^^ study; but it 
has made a beginning. It will take mkny years to complete 
the work and to arrive at a true comprehension of the needs 
of the Empire. No one ought to exaggerate what the Com- 
mittee gf Defence has done, or is at present capable of doing, 
but to have made a beginning at all is an immense step in 
advance. We do not yet know what are the true military 
requirements of the Empire, but we have created an insti- 
tution which will enable us in time to find out what they are. 

It has been said that it has not hitherto been made 
apparent that the Army, such as it is, is fully and scienti- 
fically organised for war.’' No one who has studied the Report 
of the Commission on the Wai', or who has been a student 
of army matters, can have any doubt at all on this point. 

Has anything been done to improve our position in this 
respect ? The answer is — Yes, something has been done. 
The whole of the War Oflice organisation has been recon- 
stituted in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Esher Committee. The Intelligence Branch of the War 
Office has been greatly strengthened. The work of improving 
the General Staff of the Army is far from being complete, 
but it has been begun, and that is a point gained. 

It has been said that, in the opinion of the Army Council, 

all branches of the Army are raised on a system which 
exaggerates the difficulties which must always attend volun- 
tary enlistment, and, both in the Regular and Auxiliary 
Forces, there e^ist endless sources of friction, which lead to 
wasteful effort, to bad work, and, in some cases, to discontent 
and misunderstanding.” 

The truth of this proposition requires to be demonstrated, 
and it can be demonstrated with ease. 

Here are some facts bearing upon the question — 

THE EELATION OE THE EESERVE TO THE MEN SERVING. 

The First-Class Infantry Reserve is still a substitute for, 
and not a supplement to, the men serving. In 1899 the 
proportion of reservists with the battalions was as high as 
52 per cent., and these reservists had, in many cases, re- 
placed ineffective soldiers to the extent of from 870 to 460 
per battalion. There is no reason to believe that, if it were 
necessary to mobilise at the present time, the condition of 
things would be altered for the better. On the contrary, 
it seems probable that, while the proportion of men lett 
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behind would be at least as great as it was in ISSQ, the 
number of reservists available to fill up the battalions would 
certainly be less than it was in that year. 


Ix^nusTBArroNS of the extent to which reservists were utilised to take 
the place of men in the ranks on mobilisation in 3899#r 


Field Force (all arms) . . . 

Infantry — 5th Infantry Division , 

7th Infantry Division . . . 

Brig-ade Division, R.A., with 5th Division . 
Brigade Division, B.A., with 6th Division . 

Total 

embarked. 

Eeservists. 

47,081 

8,037 

7,020 

651 

646 

20,589 

3,784 

4,250 

412 

426 

Men available and fit for service, exclusive of Reserve, in 
the following units: 

81st Battery, II.F.A 

82nd ,, 3} • -• • • * i 

86th „ „ 

87th „ „ . , 

Men 

available. 

Total , 
strength of 
# batter.T, 

62 

64 

5S 

66 

170 

170 

194 

194 

• ' 

1st Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment 
2iid Battalion Middlesex Regiment 

2nd Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment ♦ 

2nd Battalion Wiltshire Regiment 

1st Battalion Oxfordshire Light Infantry . 
2nd Battalion Norfolk Regiment . , 

1st Battalion East Lancashire Regiment 

2nd Battalion South Wales Borderers . 

2nd Battalion North Staffordshire Regiment 

Men 

available. 

Total 

strength of 
battalion. 

890 

521 

422 

460 

438 

438 

370 

455 

450 

838 

1,021 

902 

822 

789 

969 

947 

1,063 

997 



tlie event of mobilisation 



1 This percentage is obtained from the 1899 mobilisation figures. 
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THE ABSENCE OF A STEmNO FOBCE* 

The organisation of the Infantry does not provide for any 
Striking Force available for small expeditions, or for imme- 
diate action at the commencement of a war in which 
mobilisation becomes necessary. In 1899 it was impossible 
to send a single complete Infantry battalion from thcHome 
establishment to Natal until the whole Army had been 
mobilised. The Royal Commission has reported that the 
presence of an extra brigade in Natal, at the beginning of 
the war, might have changed the fate of the whole campaign. 
We did not, and could not, send such a brigade in 1899. 
What was true in 1899 is true now ; we cannot send a single 
complete battalion from the Home establishment without 
calling up the Reserves. 

THE FEEGIUENT CALL UPOH EESERVISTS. 

This evil is a corollary of that just referred to. It is 
obvious that if no expedition, large or small, can be 
dispatched without calling up reservists, the condition of 
men who have left the colours and have entered civil life 
must always remain precarious and unsatisfactory. It is 
most undesirable, both in the interests of employers and of 
the Army, that the position of reservists should remain as 
uncertain as it now is. The employers can protect tnemselves 
by not employing reservists. There is some reason to fear 
that they may do so. The soldier cannot protect himself, 
and his position seems likely to become more iiitolerable from 
year to year. 

THE THREE YEARS*’ TERM OF ENLISTMENT'.* 

The whole of the Army is now enlisted, primarily, for three 
years’* service. In view of the fact that, if the drafts are 
to be provided, from 75 to 80 per cent, of the men in ail 
branches must necessarily extend, and that in some branches, 
notably the Garrison Artillery, the extensions must reach 
100 per cent., it is not easy to see how this system can he 
successfully maintained. It does not appear that, at the 
time of its adoption, sufficiently exact calculations were made 
with a view of demonstrating that the system would work 
satisfactorily, and closer calculations which have since been 
made, joined with the evidence of the actual extensions 
hitherto, indicate that the working of the system may easily 
become disastrous. 
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The average extensions among the Infantry ought to be at 
least 75 per cent. At present it is about 12 per cent, in 
several battalions it is as low as S per cent., or 4 per cent., 
and, in at least one battalion, not a single man has extended 
during the last month. 

.. % , ' 

WANT OF E^UPLOYMEKT FOE MEN AFTEE DISCHARGE. 

One of the great difficulties of enlisting men for a long 
period of service is that of finding employment for them on 
their discharge. It is not desirable, in the public interest, 
to allow many men to serve twenty-one years for a pension, 
but undoubtedly the absence of any certain prospect at the 
end of a soldier^s career with the colours does prevent many 
men from enlisting. The present system has a tendency to 
confine recruiting to men who are either reckless or improvi- 
dent. It is most desirable, both in the interests of the Army 
and of the public, that every man enlisting for a long term of 
service should be practically certain that employment will 
be found for him at the end of his term, provided he has 
conducted himself properly while serving. 

EIKKED BATrALlONS. 

Under the existing system the battalions abroad are 
supplied with drafts from their corresponding linked battalions 
at home. The working of this scheme depends upon there 
being exactly tl>e same number of battalions abroad as there 
are at home. ^But the doctrine has now become accepted 
that the Regular Army is primarily maintained for action 
over-sea, hence it has become impossible to expect that there 
will be the^ prescribed equality in the future. At present the 
number of oattalions abroad is in excess of that at home, and 
tlie result has been to create the greatest confusion in the 
organisation of the infantry. This Interference with the 
fundamental basis of the existing system has been frequent 
in the past, and must necessarily become permanent in the 
future. The confusion and inconvenience which are felt now 
must increase, 

THE ABSENCE OV AEY ORGAKXSATION FOR IMMATURE SOLDIERS 
LEFT BEHIND ON MOBILISATION. 

When the Army was mobilised in 1899“1900, very large 
nuinb^ms of immature soldiers were left behind. The number 
amounted to many thousands. It soon appeared that there 
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was no organisation to meet their ease. The boys were 
without officers, were not attributed to any existing units, 
and until they were actually dispatched as drafts to the 
battalions in the field, had practically no military value. 

By a practice which cannot but be regarded as altogether 
illegitimate, no less than 18,000 of these boys who had been ^ 
left behind as unfit to go, to the front with their own bat- 
talions, were actually attached to Militia battalions and were 
eventually sent out to South Africa with those units, which 
were made up for the most part of men even more unfit than 
the Line recruits themselves. It is obviously most desirable 
that such a condition of things should not recur. 

EEGIMENTAL DEFOTS. 

The existing regimental depots are the fifth wheel of the 
coach. They have a certain value as mobilisation centres 
and storehouses, but they have no military value whatever. 
On the contrary, their existence is most detrimental to 
military efficiency. They are, as a rule, commanded by 
officers who expect no further command, and therefore lack 
ambition. The junior officers attached to them are not, and 
cannot be, selected because they are peculiarly qualified as 
instructors of young soldiers. 

The routine in the depots is most depressing, ai:^i in some 
cases quite inadequate. The mixing up of Line and Militia 
recruits is bad for both forces. The scale on which the 
depots are established prevents their being made attractive. 
They are without bands, they are without pfoper gymnasia, 
the recreation-rooms are dispiriting and ill-adapted to their 
purpose : in a word, nothing can be more disheartening than 
the time spent by a recruit in one of these quite Mnnecessary 
depots. They lack every quality which a good depot should 
possess, and they perform no useful function. 

THE OUABOS. 

It is a recognised part of our system that the Brigade of 
Guards shall have special privileges and advantages. The 
principle has long been accepted, and there seems no reason 
why it should be abandoned. At the present time, however, 
the Guards have practically ceased to possess any special 
privilege, and in consequence the Brigade has ceased to attract 
recruits. The three years’ service is now common both to the 
Guards and to the Line. Foreign service is often an attraction, 
rather than a disadvantage, in the eyes of the soldier. The 
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Guards get no foreign service in peace time. The duties of 
the Guards are far heavier than those of the Line battalions at 
homej hence the recruiting for the Guards has fallen off to a 
very serious degree. It has been found necessary to reduce 
the establishment of battalions to 650, and there is no 
certainty that the decline in the recruiting will be arrested at 
an earl}> date. 

THE BISEEKJTABLE CONDITIOJiT OF THE BAKRACKS. 

The present system is supposed to be a territorial system, 
but for the most part is mere make-believe. The one district 
in which a territorial regiment is scarcely ever to be found is 
its own district. The consequence is that much of the local 
goodwill which would be extended to a territorial regiment, 
if it were a reality, finds no object on which to expend itself. 

Under the present system, when an Infantry battalion 
leaves its barrack in the United Kingdom every man in the 
battalion knows that, in all human probability, he will never 
enter that barrack again ; he also knows that whatever may 
he the state of the barrack he will be charged barrack 
damages. He perhaps not unnaturally endeavours “ to get 
value for his money,’” and even if he does not intentionally 
damage the quarters he is leaving, he takes no pains whatever 
to make them beautiful or leave them neat. It is nobody's 
business or interest to contribute towards the comfort of the 
soldier while he is in a particular barrack ; the regiment is 
not in its terrilorial district, and even if it were, its short 
sojourn there w^ould make it unreasonable for well-wishers in 
the district to spend their money upon improvements which 
would be destined to benefit some regiment other than that 
for which Miey were intended. It is obviously most desirable 
that this state of things should not continue. 

THE SCAllCITY OF JUNIOR OFFICERS. 

The War Commission has called attention with very great 
force and justice to the value of the ^^professional officer" in 
time of war. The resources of the Empire are capable of 
supplying an almost unlimited number of competent and 
willing men, but even the best men thus furnished are of 
comparatively little value unless they are under the orders of 
thoroughly trained officers. 

Something has already been done by the War Office in the 
direction of creating a Reserve of Officers, but this reserve is 
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admittedly inadequate; and though additional proposals are 
under consideration, no satisfactory progress has yet been 
made towards obtaining an adequate supply. 


THE CONUmOX^ OF THE MILITIA. 

0 . * 

The Militia, which has been a force of great importance 
and value, is rapidly dwindling away. During the last two 
years the falling off in the strength of the Militia has been as 
follows:— 

Numbers wanting to complete establishment : 

January Ist^ 1902 ... . . 21,148 

„ 1908 . . . , . 20,596 

,, 1904 . . . . . 82,601 

There is no sign that the fall will be arrested. Moreover, 
the" Militia is undoubtedly deficient in quality as well as in 
quantity, and every year the rate of decay is likely to be 
accelerated, for a battalion which once loses prestige goes 
rapidly down hill. 

The decay in the Militia is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the way in which that force has been treated. 
It has been regarded solely as a convenience for the Line. 
Line sergeants have employed their time in skimming the 
cream of the Militia recruits out of the depots ; ffiilitiamen 
have been encouraged by bounties to leave their battalions for 
the Line ; the Militia battalions have been made a convenient 
stepping-stone for officers entering the Line, ajjid these officers 
have been taught to regard the Militia, not as a force to 
which they belong, but as one in which they are compelled 
for a short period to serve. 

The Militia is not organised in such a way as lo make it 
of real value for home defence and, under its present consti- 
tution, Militia battalions cannot be compelled to go abroad 
in time of war. As a matter of fact, battalions generally 
volunteer for war service, but the process by which they 
are induced to do so is unsatisfactory, and their services in 
the field are not as valuable as they ought to be. 

It is essential, therefore, that the question of the Militia 
should be taken in hand at once, and a method devised by 
which the officers and men who now go into the Militia may 
be utilised for the service of the country, in connection with 
the territorial and localised Army, in such a way as to 
develop their capacity to the utmost, to encourage them in 
their work, and to ensure their efficiency* 
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The whole question of the Auxiliary Forces merits careful 
attention, in view of the recent Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Militia and Volunteers. 

The^ statements made in the Report are most serious. 
lYe are told with respect to the Militia — 

That regards the Ii^antnj^ there is a consensus of 

O’pinion hath among AiilUia officers and those regidar 
officers xeho have had special oppoHimities of observation^ 
that the average. MiMia battalion would not he Jit to take 
the fields except after several months'" contmuous embodi- 
ment!"'" 

That the training of the Militia officer is inadequate to 
enable him properly to lead troops^ and especially incom- 
pletely trained troops!'" 

That “ the force is mpeTfectlp equipped for war!'" 

That the Militia m its existing condition is unfit to take 
the field for the defence of this country!'' 

Nor is tlie account of the Volunteers more satisfactory. 
We are told— 

That there is no divisional organisation^ nor are any 
arrangements made for the command cmd staffs of the 
lar§c masses of Volunteers of the various aims told off 
to the difence of London^ beyond the grouping of the 
Infantry 411 brigades ^ 

That the y,nits oj* Volunteers are of various establishments 
and strengths. Such differences render difficult the proper 
grouping into the larger formations required for service 
in ike field!'" 

That ^ the Volunteer Field ArtiUery lacks the requisite 
training and mobility!'" 

That ^dhe transport ^ equipment^ and a^’tillery materiel of 
the Volunteer Force are far from satisfactory!'' 

That taking the Force as a whole^i neither the musketry nor 
the tactical training of the rank and file would enable it 
to face,, with p7mpect of success,, the troops of a Continental 
iirmyy 

That an appreciable number of Volunleeis classed as 
efficient aie physically mifit for serv'ice in a mobile 
army!'" 

That the inequality in the attainments of the officers 
prevents the Volunteer Force from acquirmg the cohesion 
needed for war!'" 
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That tmw of the um^mi military editcation of the 
officers^ the limited trainmg cf the me7i^ aiid the defects of 
equipment and orga^iisation^ the Volunteer Force a 
not qualifed to tahe the field against a regular armyl^ 

11 

It is absolutely necessary that the state of things here 
described should cease to exist. The evils which have been 
enumerated above are clear and specific ; so also is the evil of 
excessive cost. 

The Army Estimates for the current year amounted to 
^^,900 jOOO, This figure was only arrived at in consequence 
of its being possible to make a diminution in the normal 
charges for this particular year. This diminution was effected 
by giving the first supply of the new field gun to India, a 
measure which was perfectly right in itself, but which will not 
prevent a heavy additional cost for re-armament coming upon 
the Estimates in future years. 

Then, again, the interest due on the Annuities raised in 
respect of the Military Works Loan are charged upon 
Estimates, and the amount under this head increases auto- 
matically every year. Next year it will be .£^182,000 more 
than it was this year. 

Again, the fact that large amounts of stores wb^ch were 
surplus at the close of the South African War were available 
during the current year, relieved the Estimates ; but in 
future it will be necessary to replace stores which had not to 
be. replaced this year. ^ 

Again, the Reserve is at pi’esent very much depleted. As it 
grows, more money will have to be devoted to pay the 
reservists. In fact, whoever is Minister for War, and what- 
ever system exists, there must be a large automatic increase 
in Army Estimates, and any actual reduction of Estimates can 
only begin when this addition is wiped off. 

But the country wishes to see this addition wiped off, and 
a great economy made also. The country is right, but it 
must be clearly understood that ^^he who wishes the end 
wishes the means.’’ It is of no use to say there must be 
great reductions in army expenditure, if everybody concerned 
resolutely refuses to accept any reduction in those items which 
involve expenditure. 

What is it that makes our great Army expenditure 
nwe^s^y ? There can be but one answer. It is the number 
of men we employ. 
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In the Navy it is the Shipbuilding Vote that is the principal 
item of cost. In the Army it is the number of men that 
governs all other Votes. If we want to spend less money we 

must have fewer men. 

Can we vspeiid less money with fewer men ? Undoubtedly 
we can. It is not commonly realised that this country at 
^ present gnain tains no less than 213>010 men, to whom must 
be added the Army in India, 77,40^ men, the Indian Army, 
156,870 men, and vai-ious Colonial and Foreign Office con- 
tingents making a total of 18,^33 men. If to these we add 
the Reserves, 73,597 men,^ we get the total 539,112. 

It must not })e forgotten that, in addition to this great 
number, we also maintain 126,673 men on the peace 
establishment of the Navy, and the Naval Reserves, amounting 
to 46,051 men. 

Is this enormous number of troops (539,112) necessary ? 

If the British Fleet be efficient, clearly it is not necessary. 
The Admiralty are of opinion that, while they cannot 
guarantee this country against “ raids,"’ they can guarantee it 
against serious invasion. If the Admiralty are right, then 
we need not maintain an army for home defence capable of 
resisting serious invasion. If the Admiralty are wrong, then 
no army we can maintain will be sufficient to protect us from 
hostile atbrek. If we have command of the sea, 'we can 
prevent any invading army landing. If we have not com- 
mand of ttie sea, it will not be necessary for an enemy to land : 
he can starve us into submission. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Army we want is an army 
which will enalrie us to maintain our Empire across the sea in 
peace and in war, and which will enable us to resist raids at 
home attempted in the absence of the fleet. 

It is to ^Teate such an army that our efforts ought to be 
directed. Obviously, the Army which we now have is not the 
one we require, for it includes over 400,000 men who are not 
bound to go abroad, and the majority of whom are not 
required for defence at home. 

in 

With these facts befoie us, let us see whether a remedy can 
provided for the evils that exist. The following steps axe 
proposed ■■ 

(1) To divide the Remkr Army into two parts, viz,^ a 
General-Service Army and a Home-Service Army. 

CM the basis of six years*- Reserve service, and Mo Secoud-Cla^ 

... 
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The General-Service Army will serve both abroad and at 
home in time of peace and in time of war. 

The Home- Service Army will serve at home in peace^ and 
abroad, if necessary, in time of important war. 

The men who serve abroad must enlist for a comparatively 
long service. The men who serve at home are recpured 
to form a Reserve ; therefore their service must be shwrt. 

GENEEAE SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Under the present linked-battalion system, the Arm}^ 
abroad can only be properly supplied if the number of 
battalions abroad and at home is the same. But this is an 
unsound principle. 

It has already been shown that we do not require the same 
number of General-Service battalions at home as we do abroad. 
On the other hand, a certain number of General-Seiwice 
battalions must be maintained at home, in order that the 
whole of a man’s service may not be foreign service. 

Nothing was more clearly demonstrated in the last war than 
the necessity for a Striking Force ” ; that is to say, a small 
force of all arms ready to proceed to the front at the shortest 
notice without mobilisation. 

It is proposed under the new scheme to establish such a 
force, which will be complete in all arms, and whkh will be 
quartered at Aldershot. 

We have now to consider whether the existing battalions 
of the Regular Army are sufficient in number to provide for 
ordinary peace service abroad and to supply the proportion 
of General-Service battalions at home which is necessary to 
secure a proper circulation and to furnish a striking force. 
As a matter of fact, the units of the Regular Infantry will 
suffice for all these requirements and leave a considerable 
margin over. It is therefore proposed to keep the requisite 
number of battalions of Regular Infantry for the general 
service abroad and at home, the term of service being 
six months at a depot, and eight years and six months 
with the colours, followed by three years in the First-Class 
Reserve. This is the term which is actually served by a 
very large number of men at present in the Army. 
Recruiting for these battalions will be restricted to men of 
nineteen yeai-s of age and upwards. 

In order to get rid of the necessity for having a battalion 
at home for every battalion abroad, it is proposed to establish 
large depots. The system of small depots has been a signal 
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failure ; the system of large depots has been a great success. 
The Guards, the Royal Artillery, the Royal Marine Artillexy, 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry, the bluejackets and the 
stokers of the Navy, are all furnished from large depots. 
It is therefore proposed to establish large depots for the 
General-Service battalions. 

It mUst. not be supposed, however, that this involves the 
abandonment of the very valuable features of the Linked- 
Battalion System,’’ which originally commended it to tlie 
Army and to the public. The Unking of the battalions for 
the purposes of ezchange of officers and men is good, and 
should be retained. The rigid linking of battalions in pairs, 
for the purposes of furnishing drafts, will be abandoned. 

It will be necessary to provide sufficient battalions to keep 
up a proper circulation between the battalions abroad and at 
home. At present there are no less than 87 battalions 
abroad, but it is to be hoped that in time some of these 
may be withdrawn. In proportion as they are withdrawn it 
will be possible to reduce the number of General-Service 
battalions at home. But it will be asked on what principle 
it is proposed to select the battalions for service abroad and 
to fix the number. The answer is that the number must t>e 
determined by the circumstances of the time. 

But, as has already been pointed out, whatever arrange- 
ment is ^arrived at, there will be a certain number of Line 
battalions which will not be required for general service, at 
home or abroad, in time of peace. What is the proper 
course to pursue with regard to these battalions ? It would 
be a very unwise thing to blot out ancient battalions of the 
Line which have a great and honourable history. Whatever 
changes may be made, these battalions must be preserved. 
Clearly iw one would wish to see the 100th Royal Canadians 
or the 93rd Highlandei’s abolished, and there is no intention 
whatever of abolishing them. Are there, how’'ever, any 
battalions of the Line which have not this long and 
distinguished history ? The answer is Yes.” There are 
fourteen battalions which \vere raised during the last few 
years, and wdiich form the- 3rd and 4th battalions of certain 
famous regiments. There are also five Garrison battalions 
which -^vere raised during the late war. It is proposed that 
these battalions should, in process of time, be absorbed. This 
will leave us with a certain number of battalions of the Line 
which are not required, in peace time, for service abroad. 
What course ought to be taken with regard to these 
battalions ? 
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HOME-SEUVICE ESTABLISHMEKr. 

These battalions will be utilised for the Home-Service 
Establishment. Excluding the Guards, there will be about 
forty battalions, more or less, of these, and it is proposed 
that the term of service in these battalions shall be two years 
with the colours, including three months at a depot, Mlowed * 
by six years in the First-Class Army Reserve. The men will 
be recruited from eighteen years of age upwards. 

The peace strength of these battalions will be 500, of 
whom 400 will be men serving two years at the depot and 
with the colours, and the remaining 100, principally the 
staff, will be either general-service men supernumerary to the 
General-Service battalions, or general-service reservists who 
have concluded their service with the colours. There will 
be twenty officers permanently attached to each battalion. 
These will be fully commissioned officers of the Regular Army, 
interchangeable with the general-service officers, and available 
for service in any part of the world. 

The low peace strength of these battalions means a very 
great expansion on mobilisation. The men for this will be 
furnished by the very large Reserve which will accumulate on 
the two years’’ service. But officers are even more important, 
and the lack of a Reserve of Officers was one of the gravest 
defects revealed by the South African War. In addition to 
the twenty officers permanently with each battalion, there will 
be attached to each battalion ten Reserve officers. These will 
have had to serve for a fixed period with the colours, and have 
passed certain prescribed examinations. They will come up 
periodically for training, and their position will closely 
resemble that of the present Militia officers. 

The rank and file of the home-service infantry teservists, 
together with the Reserve officers and non-commissioned 
officei's, will be called up for training in the second and fourth 
year following their discharge from the colours. This is 
absolutely essential, in view of the shortness of their service 
with the colours. The position of these reservists is, how- 
ever, not thereby made less attractive than that of the present 
First-Class Army Reserve, for they will be free from the 
liability of being called out at any moment for war pm’poses, 
except in the case of a really great national war. 

The Home-Service Army is, as far as possible, to be really 
territorialised. Battalions will serve in their own district, 
will always have the same barracks assigned to them, and 
their farthest move in peace will be to the nearest training 
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ground, or to Aldersliot or Salisbury Plain in the case of 
certain battalions taken in rotation for a period of training. 

The Hoine-Service Army thus provided by the surplus 
battalions of the present Eegular Army will, on mobilisation, 
furnish a considerable force for the purpose of reinforcing the 
^ General-Service Army in a great war over-sea ; but the force 
will begone too large for our possible requirements. More- 
over, the number of units in the Home-Service Army thus 
established is insufficient to furnish a territorialised unit for 
each of the existing districts. 

The best way of meeting this deficiency would probably be 
to absorb a certain number of selected Militia battalions into 
the Home-Service Territorial Army, bringing them up, both as 
regards officers and men, to the standard of the other short- 
service battalions. It would thus be possible to assign to 
each of the territorial districts one short-service reservist- 
creating battalion, either Regular or Militia in its origin, 
which would be the real military centre of the district. The 
objects aimed at by Lord Cardwell in his Territorial Scheme, 
but hitherto only very imperfectly secured, owing to the 
difficulties connected with the proper distribution and reliefs 
of the Army, would thus be realised. At the same time a 
reinforcing army of some 100,000 men (including the 
Guards) would be provided for the emergencies of a great 
war. 

But however desirable on general grounds, there are serious 
practical objections to such a proposal for the absorption of 
Militia battalions into the Territorial Army, an absorption 
which, for financial reasons, would necessitate the reduction 
or abolition of the remaining Militia battalions, and any such 
change can only be made with the full concurrence of Parlia- 
ment and^the support of public opinion, 

THE MILITIA. 

The case of the Militia is, in fact, a peculiar one. 
Undoubtedly on general military grounds there is very 
little to be said for the duplication of the Home-Service 
Territorial Army by another territorial army of still shorter 
service, competing with it for recruits. The facts already 
given show that the Militia cannot be said to be an efficient 
fightihg force. It has long ceased to play the important 
part it once played in our polity. The old class of officers 
and the old class of men who composed the Constitu- 
tional Force*” have, for the most part, disappeared- It 
consists, to no small extent, of two classes : those who are 
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not yet fit for the Line and are preparing themselves for the 
Line at Government expense, and those Avho never will be fit 
for the Line or for any military purpose whatever. 

When economy is so earnestly and universally demanded, 
when it is conceded that economy can only be attained by 
reducing the men maintained, beginning with the least 
efficient, why should not the Militia be entirely absorbed 
into the Territorial Army ? Because the popular sentiment 
against so complete a change is at present too strong. That 
sentiment is fully justified by the national importance and 
constitutional standing of the Force, and a change of the 
magnitude suggested can only come about after much fuller 
public discussion than has yet been given to it. 

No sweeping change, therefore, in the general position of 
the Militia Force or in the strength of its units is at present 
contemplated. 

But the Militia cannot be left in its present unsatisfactory 
condition. Prompt measures must be taken to improve it, so 
as to make it a more serviceable fighting force. The physical 
standard will be brought up to that of the Line — already far 
lower than could be wished — and the period of training 
lengthened in accordance with the proposals of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Commission. At the same time the Secretary of 
State proposes to take into consultation representative officers 
of the Force in order to discuss any further chaifiges that 
might with advantage be introduced. 

THE REGULAR FORCES. ^ 

' ' <r 

To return to the actual proposals that will be brought 
forward with regard to the Regular Forces, there will be large 
depots for the Home-Service Army, as for the General-Service 
Army. They will be distributed in accordance %ith the 
Decentralisation Scheme which is being worked out on the 
general lines of the proposals of Lord Esher’s Committee. 

The main difference between the proposed system and the 
one at present existing is that it endeavours to differentiate 
the Army according to the varying functions it has to 
perform in peace and in war, to provide the number of troops 
required for each purpose, and no more, and to adapt the terms 
of service more closely to the needs and interests of the men 
who, under a voluntary system, must be induced, and oannot 
be forced, to enlist in it. The existing system, on the other 
hand, attempts to combine the two entirely dissimilar 
functions of the policing of the Empire in peace and the 
prosecution of small wars, the conduct of a serious 
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campaign requiring mobilisation on a large scale, under one 
and the same inelastic period of service. It does not oiFer 
enough opportunity to the man who wishes to make soldiering 
his profession, and it asks too much of the man who may 
want to serve for a short period and then return to civil life. 
For the rigidity of the linked-battalion system, so contrary 
to all the dictates of strategy, the proposed changes will 
substitute the far more flexible system of a General-Service 
Army, where even the fixed proportion between the battalions 
abroad and those at home, however desirable for purposes of 
circulation, is not so vital as to paralyse the whole working 
of the system should it at any time be temporarily suspended 
or altered. 

On the other hand, where fixity is really required, as in 
teriitorialisation, the proposed system secures through the 
Home-Service Establishment the reality of that \vhich, under 
the existing system, has been, and was bound to be, a sham. 
The new system provides both a Striking Force available at 
any moment and a large total force on mobilisation. By 
adding from 1,000 to 2,000 ofiicers to the present establish- 
ment,^ and creating a Reserve of Officers, it %vill enable a far 
greater proportion of the men available on mobilisation to 
be really utilised in the shape of a field force, while at the 
same time providing cadres for the training of those who are 
left behind and for recruits enlisted after the outbreak of 
war. 

The organisation of the Brigade of Guards will remain 
practically unaltered both as regards strength and as regards 
the period of Colour and Reserve service ; but to maintain 
the position and popularity which the Guards enjoyed till 
quite recently, certain increases are necessary. The general 
extension df the three-year system to the whole Army has 
undoubtedly prejudiced the recrmting for the Guards. The 
remedy proposed consists of an increase in their rates of 
pay. An addition of %d. will be made to the daily pay of 
the Guards prior to extension, making the total Is. Sd» 
instead of Is, Id as at present. If at any time after two years 
timy agree to extend for the whole period of eight years, they 
will immediately receive the full-service pay. Their pay will 
thus, corresponding to their conditions of service, come mid- 
way bet^ween that of the General-Service and Home-Service 
Armies. The depot arrangements of the Brigade will remain 
as at present. 

^ The ineorporation of 35 Militia battalions with the Home-Service 
Army would provide 1,050 trained officers. 
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ROYAL HORSE AND EIELO ARTILLERY. 

It is proposed to deal with the Artillery on the same 
principles as with the Infantry. Of the existing 179 batteries, 
100 batteries, including all the Horse Artillery, will be assigned 
to general service and will be maintained at an average^ 
strength of 100 men per battery. The remaining 79 liatteries 
will be placed on the Home Establishment, and will produce 
the bulk of the reservists for the Artillery. These batteries 
will only have 4 guns horsed, and will be on a peace establish- 
ment of 5 officers and 97 men, of w^hom S8 will be general- 
service soldiers. 

These 79 batteries will be sufficient for the Home-Service 
Establishment, and there will therefore be no need to trans- 
form any of the existing Militia Artillery batteries or com- 
panies in order to make up the required establishment. 

A reorganisation of the Garrison Artillery is also required. 
But the problem is one involving peculiar difficulties, and 
pending a fuller working out of the question by the Army 
Council, no proposals for change will be brought forward for 
the present. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

No proposals will be submitted for the present ^th regard 
to the Royal Engineers. The recruiting for the corps has 
offered no difficulties, and though eventually it will be 
necessary to apply to the Royal Engineers .the same system 
which it is proposed to apply to the Infarftry, the matter 
is not one calling for immediate action. 

THE CAVALRY. • 

The Cavalry arm stands on a special footing, and therefore 
demands special treatment. Its peace establishment is small, 
and recruiting offers no difficulties. The organisation, how- 
ever, is faulty, and changes are under consideration with the 
view of improving it and doing away with the existing system 
of linked regiments. 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS ON DISCHARGE. * 

As the battalions of the Home-Service Army will consist 
mainly of men with under two years’* service, it is obvious that 
a large number of warrant and non-commissioned officers will 
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be required for tliem who cannot he created, iii the ordinary 
coiii’se, by promotion within the battalions. It is proposed 
to make the necessary appointments from those men who, 
after nine years’ colour service in the General-Service Army, 
desire to obtain further employment, instead of going into 
the Reserve, or from ex-reservists who are no lonffer liable 
„ 'to service. 

To ensure that they shall possess the qualities required in 
those who are charged with instructing young soldiers, it 
will probably be necessary to establish a Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ School in which they will receive instruction before 
taking up their appointments. 

There will be a very large number of appointments thus 
available in the Home-Service Aimiy. Adding to those the 
staff* of the depots, both General- and Home-Service, and the 
staffs of the Auxiliary Forces, and taking into consideration 
the fact that the annual overflow of men from the General- 
Service battalions into the Reserve will be small, it will be 
seen that the arrangement contemplated will go far towards 
supplying reasonable certainty of employment for the soldier 
who has served his time. 

THE VOLtTNTEEES. 

It is the accepted policy of the Government that the 
Regular'^Army, General- and Home-Service alike, is maintained 
principally for service over-sea. The defence of these islands 
against hostiiqn^aids must therefore be left very largely to the 
Volunteers. JChe efficiency of the Force becomes therefore a 
far more important consideration than it has hitherto been, 
and is more important than its mere numerical strength. 
That strength, which on the 1st January, 1904, was 241,000 — 
though 11)0,000 short of the establishment of 347,075 — ^is 
actually in excess of the requirements, though nobody can 
contend that the efficiency of the Force is in excess of what 
is required for war. A reduction of the numbers and an 
increase in the efficiency are obviously indicated. 

It is proposed to reduce the establishmexit of the Volunteers 
to 200,000 and the present strength to 180,000 ; in other 
words, to Treduce the Force by one-fourth. The corps com- 
posing these 180,000 will be "divided into two classes, corre- 
sponding to the two classes of officers and men that exist at 
present in every Volunteer battalion — those who are 
willing and able to give a good deal of time to their drill 
and training, and those who are willing, but unable, to do so. 

The Force on the higher scale of organisation will have its 
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full complement of officeiB, be supplied with necessary trans- 
port, and be organised into the higher field formations in 
association with Yeomanry, Artillery, and Engineers, A higher 
standard of efficiency than the present one will be exacted ; 
but there will also be a higher grant. 

From the remaining 120,000 a lower standai'd of efficiency 
will be required. The money expended on these will be 
reduced from an average of £1 per head to £5, 

It may be desirable in the future to increase the actual 
strength to 200,000, but in no case should the proportion 
of men in the second category exceed those in the first by 
more than two to one. 

On the outbreak of war there will be no difficulty in 
doubling the strength of the properly organised and well- 
officered cadres of the Volunteers in the first category by 
accepting the services of men whose obligations confine them 
to the second category in time of peace, but who would 
gladly give up the whole of their time in the event of war. 
The remaining Volunteers, in their turn, could rapidly be 
brought up to a higher level of efficiency. 

There is a considerable demand for Rifle Clubs, wdiich it 
seems only reasonable to encourage. It is therefore proposed 
to give to ex-Volunteers sufficient free ammunition to allow 
of their going through their class firing, on joining a recog- 
nised rifle club, and to supply ammunition at cost^price to 
members of such clubs. It is proposed to set aside a sum of 
^50,000 per annum for this purpose. 

„ ' ■ 

.c • 

IV 

Summai'ising the above statement, it will be observed that 
if the proposals now made be carried into effect, thcf following 
evils will be specifically dealt with, and, it is hoped, remedied : 

1. The organisation of the forces of the Empire for war 
will be improved and our system co-ordinated as the result 
of the establishment of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
presided over by the Prime Minister, attended by the repre- 
sentatives of the various great departments concerned, and 
furnished with a permanent and adequate staff’ • 

2. The organisation of the V\^ar Office will be put upon a 
more satisfactory basis, and greater amount of decentialisa- 
tion than has hitherto been possible will be introduced into 
the administration of the Army. 

8, The Intelligence Branch and the organisation of the 
Staff of the Army will be greatly improved. The number 
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of officers employed will be increased, and the work of the 
department will be better distributed than heretofore. 

4. The linked-battalion system will be retained for the 
purposes of exchange, but abolished for the purposes of drafting. 

5. It will be no longer necessary to maintain an exact 
correspondence between the number of units abroad and at 

^ home, 9 a correspondence absolutely unsuited to modern 
conditions. 

6. It will no longer be necessary to leave behind large 
numbers of men on mobilisation, but the General-Service 
battalions will be composed of fighting men, and will have 
an adequate reserve. 

7. Organisation will be provided for all reservists who are 
not called out with their regiments at the outbreak of war. 

8. The uncertainty which has hitherto done so much harm 
to the reservists will no longer exist. The home-service 
reservist will know that he will only be called out in the 
extremity, and when the country is engaged in a great 
struggle. 

9. The general-service infantryman will receive high pay, 
and will receive it directly he is qualified,- instead of having 
to wait two years. 

10. The home-service infantryman will serve at home 
under agreeable conditions, and at the end of that time 
will hav^ the option of going abroad if he wishes to do so, 
or of going into the Reserve if he prefers that course. 

11. In addition to the large amount of employment which 
is already fouiri^ for the general-service soldier on discharge, 
a supply of v^y congenial employment will be famished for 
all those who accept appointments as non-commissioned 
officers in the Home-Service battalions. 

12. Th^ falling off in the recruiting of the Guards will be 
arrested, because the Guards will again receive a small 
advantage, to which they are entitled owing to their 
additional length of service. 

IS. A Striking Force, for which the necessity was so clearly 
demonstrated at the commencement of the late war, will be 
provided. 

14. A gj-'eat impi’ovement in barrack accommodation will 
be possible, because battalions will continue to occupy the 
same barracks. • 

15*^ An improvement will be made in the organisation of 
the Cavalry which will allow of the supply of recruits from 
depots, and will obviate the necessity which at present exists 
of linking Cavalry regiments in pairs. 
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16* There will be an improvement of the Militia, and, if 
public opinion will allow^ the amalgamation of the Militia 
with the Line for the purpose of forming a true Territorial 
Army. 

17. A great impiwement in the Volunteers ; 

(а) The discharge of ineffective and useless men. 

(б) The granting of additional funds foi> those » 

Volunteei’s who can give time for additional 
service. 

(c) The easing of the terms of service to those 
Volunteers who are unable to comply with the 
extreme requirements of the War OfSce* 

{d) Generally, the creation of a true Volunteer Army 
capable of expansion to almost any degree in 
case of war. 

18. Assistance to Rifle Clubs. In other words, help to 
those who desire to serve the country, but who have not 
leisure or opportunity to enter the Army or the Volunteers. 

19. A contribution tow'ards the expense of furnishing a 
Volunteer Transport, a most important element in time of 
war. 

20. All the histoiical battalions of the line will be 
maintained intact. 

21. Every existing battery of Royal Artillery will be 

maintained. ^ 

22. The Infantry force for the first time will be truly 
localised, and the regiments will, for the most part, live 
in their own counties. 

28. The three-years system will be abolishedl 

24. The men will enlist for two years, or for a longer 
term. 

26. The War Office will no longer be dependent for its 
general-service soldiers upon the caprice of boys, who may 
or may not decide to extend. 

26. The Reserve will no longer be a substitute for, but 
will become a supplement to, the men serving. 

27. A large number of thoroughly trained junior officers 
will be added to the Army. 

28. An opportunity will be given to countryr gentlemen 
who cannot give up their whole time to Army service to 
enter the Line regiments, to train 'with them in peace time, 
and to serve with them continuously in time of war. 

29. The cost of the Army will be greatly reduced. 

' H. 0. Aknold-Forsxiil 

Wab Office, lUk 1904. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES MADE BY 
THE AUTHOR, 1902—1905 

The following pages contain a series of extracts from 
speeches made by the author in the House of Commons 
during 1904!-5. They are of some interest as showing that 
many of the problems which are now justly occupying public 
attention are not being considered for the first time under a 
regime which claims the monopoly of Clear Thinking.'” 

It is the misfortune of a Secretary of State for War, 
especially a Secretary of State for War who is compelled by 
circumstances or by conviction to advocate reforms in the 
constitution of the Army, to be compelled to address himself 
to a very limited, and usually to a not very friendly, audience. 
Interest in Army matters in the House of Commons is for 
the mos? part confined to matters connected with the rates 
of wages in the Government factories and to details con- 
cerning individuals who belong to, or are interested in, the 
Auxiliary Fo 2 ^^s. Discussions on the Army as a whole and 
as a fighting machine are exceedingly rare, and, when they 
take place, interest but a very small number of members. 
Nevertheless, despite these somewhat discouraging circum- 
stances, it is the duty of a Secretary of State for War to 
endeavour to explain to Parliament, and through Parliament 
to his country, what is the policy of his Government and of 
his Department, and to furnish explanations in the plainest 
possible terms. The extracts which follow represent the 
attempt which was made by the Secretary of State for War 
during the years 1904-5 to perform this part of his duty. 


THE ARMY AND PARTY POLITICS. 

I have heard once or twice in the course of debate an 
aspiration with which I cordially sympathise — that Army 
discussions might be outside the lines of party differences. 

617 
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Sderstn^t can 

undeistMd who have been present, as I have been compelled 

matters^ rl’ ‘i^^^tes on Army 

SSnJ ^ hesitation in 

absoWl though they were of relative importance, were 
are at compared with the great issues that 

hm mem^' } ^ "^^“ent that there are 

come f T ^ T ^ occasionally 

recall the\TJr + '"^^ the realities of the situation, who do 
ence to p f ^ that we are dependent for our national exist- 

S mnintp ®“ ''P°v ^cll-be^g of our Army and 

Its maintenance in a condition which fits it for war. ^ But 

comuosed^ intervals in the debate, which otherwise was 

smaS ®“^f ® innuendoes and 

rSfrir, differences which had practically no 

reference whatever to the real question of the Army. 

(28.3.’05, p. 67.) 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE ARMY PROBLEM. 

witwfe remember that this is not a problem 

wSl +V, ^ ^ personally called upon to deal, and from 
which iiey are exempt. My problem is their problem. It 

House ever sit in this 

• My difficulties will be their difficulties, l am not 

thinf that would be a far too presumptuous 

orSm I yenture to express a belief that when this 

Lvp ^ studied in the light of modem conditions, as I 

to deal w^+lT^®!?®^!**^ caUed upon 

fLt T L ^ substantially come to the same conclusion 

ffuided T? ‘'Tf ^ guided, as IJiave been 

for ®“® alone— that is, the necessity 

namelv qualification, and one only, 

namely, fatness for war and fatness to succeed in war. 

riobt Pr,d^ in earnest in trying to get this matter 

nft W f+“ “ *.’^'Png to get an army suitable to our needs, do 
out thaftv'^ abuse, do not let it end in merely pointing 
aomf ““ incompetent. Let it end 

S soTe ‘^o^nrete, positive suggestion Let it end, if possible, 

for the frnff P^^ties who are respdhsible 

T government of this country. Nothing will be gained 

certein, by c<mfi„i4 discfsMon, onTS? 
matters to purely personal or party disquisitions. 

(^.S.s, p. 696.) 
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A COMMITTEE OF DEFENCE REQUIRED. 

I cannot but reaffirm the belief 1 held before I stood at this 
table, and since I have stood here, that there is a need for 
some reinforcement of the intellectual equipment which 
directs, or ought to direct, the enormous forces of our 
Empire. I adhere to all I have said as to the value, even 
in their not wholly developed form, of the Intelligence 
Departments of our two great Services. But I feel that 
these questions, which are, and must be, outside the purview 
of either of those bodies acting independently, cannot be 
dealt with even by the highest officers in either of the 
Services, or even by the highest political intelligences, merely 
by preliminary or casual examination. We have learnt 
the lesson — it is an accepted axiom — that in almost every 
branch of the application of mind to matter, before we can 
adequately deal with the practical application of enormous 
forces, we must make a study of those forces and of the laws 
which govern them. The study cannot be made as a mere 
accident of professional life. are great officers who 

have served, and are serving, this country enormously to its 
advantage. They have devoted their great powers to the 
special avocations and duties which they have been performing, 
but many of them, and, indeed, I may say the great majority 
of them^ have not been called upon to specialise in the study 
of this exceedingly complicated problem of the defence of 
the Empire, and the preparation and utilisation of its great 
resources in "Hie most economical and the most efficient 
manner. 

I should be false to myself if I were to deny that I believe 
there is room for a greater amount of preparation in advance 
with regard to the defence of this Empire. I am not at all 
sanguine that we can improvise in a month, or a year, or five 
years, or even in ten years, an organisation which will enable 
us to do all that we ought to do, and all we desire to do, in 
this direction ; but it is certain that unless and until we take 
the initial steps, the day of fruition will be indefinitely post- 

S oned. Feeling as I do on this subject, I need hardly say I 
ave a gi^at deal of sympathy and agreement with, the views 
that have been put forward. Many of us have our own ideas 
as tg how a commencerfient should be made, but until a com- 
mencement is made, we shall be no nearer to the realisation 
of our hopes. (^0.6.^02.) 

(The author at this date filled the office of Fariiamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty.) 
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THE KAVr AKD THE COMMIITTIE OF BEFEXCE. 

In the first place^ there has been the enormoiis change 
which is illustrated by the expenditure upon the Navy. An 
hon, member of this House not very long ago interrupted 
me, and said, when I mentioned the Navy, that we were 
engaged in an Army debate. I said then, and I say no>v, that 
the interruption was typical of the absolute failure to com- 
prehend the whole of our military problem. We have been 
adding million after million to our naval expenditure. Are 
all these millions wasted ? Are they thrown away ? If it be 
true, as we are told by representatives of the Admiralty, that 
the Navy is in a position such as it has never occupied before 
— that it is now not only our first line of defence, but our 
guarantee for the possession of our own islands — ^is that to 
make no difference to a system which has grown up avowedly 
and confessedly on the basis of defending these islands by an 
armed land force against an invasion ? Is that to make no 
difference ? Is this view some invention of my own imagina- 
tion ? No, sir ; that is the deliberate conclusion of the 
Government, advised by a body which has been called into, I 
believe, a useful existence during the last eighteen months, and 
which I regret was not called into existence much longer ago 
— the Committee of Defence. (28.3.‘’055 p- 681.) 

THE COMMIITEE OF DEFENCE. 

We have instituted the Committee of Defence, over which 
the Prime Minister is the presiding authorityf and in which 
the representatives of all the great departments — civil, mili- 
tary, Indian, and Colonial — are associated ; and though I do 
not pretend — no one who has attended that Committee can 
pretend — that we have done our work, and I know«the work 
will not be done for twenty years, because it will only be 
done after a long, long apprenticeship, I do say that greater 
progress has been made in elucidating this great problem 
than has been made in the twenty years that have preceded 
its establishment. We are seeing the light. We are not yet 
in possession of the full information we require. (14.7."04.) 

______ m 


THE BLUE-WATER SCHOOL AN3) CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE SERVICES. 

If there be a danger, it is more likely to be created by 
the Navy than by the Army. On behalf of the Depart- 
ment I can, I think, say tnat nothing would be more 
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congenial to the views of the War Office than that it should 
be divested of the duty of controlling the naval defence of 
strictly naval ports. The subject is one of gi-eat difficulty, 
and it can only be satisfactorily solved by an agreement 
between the two Services, which is likely to be effected 
through the Committee of Defence. ' (14.4.’04.) 

THE QUESTION OF INVASION. 

The Prime Minister has already on more than one occasion 
given expression to his own views of the situation, and he has 
simply echoed what is, so far as I can ascertain, the view of 
every single naval and military authority of any competence 
whatever upon this question of invasion. He has said that 
the question of the invasion of these islands in such force as 
to inflict a fatal blow or threaten our independence is im- 
possible. In that he speaks with the undivided and absolute 
authority of the Committee of Defence, and I want to know 
who is the hon. member who is going to question it. Who 
is the hon. member who is going to lay down his own 
authority and say, not that the present Government is wrong, 
but that the naval and military authorities, who, I believe, 
are unanimous on this subject, are wrong with regard to this 
question of invasion .?^ (S8.8.’05, p. 682.) 

THE LOGICAL CONSEOUENGE OF NOT ACCEFTING THE “ BLUE- 
WATEe” THEOEY. 

Well, I am -^ing to press this matter a little further. I 
am going to ask hon. members to follow out my reasoning to 
its logical conclusion. Is it true or untrue that this country, 
if the Navy be efEcient, is open to an invasion in force? 
Because if*it is, it has a very remarkable consequence. If it 
is open to an invasion in force, what have you to do ? You 
will have to do what every other great country in the world 
which is exposed to a similar threat has had to do. You will 
not have to indulge in soldiering which, however excellent, 
is mere voluntary soldiering ; to a certain extent, amateur 
soldiering. You will have to submit to the hard conditions 
other countries have had to submit to. You will have to 
submit to conscription. You will have to put your whole 
trained- population into the line of battle to resist the attack 
of the best-trained troops in Europe. That is the logical 
and certain consequence of accepting the theory that an 
invasion in force of this country is a possibility. 

(28.3;05, p. 682.) 
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I say, if you accept the view that an invasion is possible, 
we are not playing the game of looking the facts in the face ; 
we are trifling with the facts* We are not exempt from the 
dangers and difficulties which beset other nations ; we have 
to face, under these circumstances, the same peril that Con 
tinental nations have to face, and we must face it in the^ 
same way — we must adopt the same means to combat it. 
No one in this House proposes that or has ever suggested it. 
There is no member in this House who does not know per- 
fectly well that that is not our real danger. Suppose we 
eliminate for the moment that item from our consideration. 
Either the Navy is or is not able to defend us. If it is able 
to defend us, there will be, and can be, no invasion of this 
country. (28.3.’05, p. 683.) 

THE BLUE- WATER ’’ VIEW. 

We have had it laid down by the Prime Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, that the principal duty of the 
British Army is to fight the battles of this country across 
the sea. (28.3."05, p. 684.) 

LOKBOX DEFENCES AND THE NEW POLICY. 

I think I understood the hon. member for Oldham (Mr, 
Winston Churchill) to ask, why have the War Offfce, or the 
Government, not found out before that the centre of gravity, 
so to speak, of our military structure now Ij^es outside these 
Islands I think the answer is pretty plaifi. The whole 
science of defensive and offensive warfare at sea has been 
revolutionised. The Navy has been more than doubled in 
strength, I really find it difficult to argue these points wdth 
hon. members who do not take into account the revolution 
in modern naval warfare ; and wffien the hon. member for 
Gldham speaks, not very definitely, but rather by way of 
suggestion or innuendo, in condemnation of the action of the 
Government in alteiing their policy with regaixi to the 
defence of London, I wonder if he really has taken into 
account what has happened with regard to tlie^ defence of 
this country at sea, I invite the hon. member to go round 
that chain of fortifications outside London, and to con- 
template the arrangements that were made under dffierent 
conditions for the defence of London, And then I invite 
him to transfer his activities to Portsmouth, to Chatham, or 
Sheemess, and see what has been put in the place of what has 
been abandoned. ITrere has been a transformation of which 
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only those who have followed it closely can have any con- 
ception. That is the reason why we have, without laying 
ourselves open to a charge of inconsistency, shifted the centre 
of gravity of our military edifice from this country to abroad. 

(3A^05, p. 926.) 

^ Me. hAenold-Forster : . . . There must be a change in 
those orders. For example, a large number of Volunteer 
Artillery corps were appropriated to the fixed defences of 
London, but the whole of that scheme is now considered to 
be unnecessary. In view of the present strength and dis- 
position of the Fleet, that arrangement is considered un- 
necessary, and therefore it is necessary to have a re-allocation 
of the Volunteer Artillery corps. 

(3.8.’05, p. 2327.) 

THE ARMY AND NAVY INSEPARABLE. 

I now come to the question which has really occupied the 
%vhole attention of the House during these two days. I have 
been astonished to find that two not unimportant parts of 
our military forces have been almost entirely left out of sight. 
I dimly realised from one or two references that were made 
that we had a Regular Army. I did not realise, and I heard 
nothing ^o make me realise, that we had a Navy. (Mr. 
Seely: This is an Army debate.) That is precisely the 
point. It is because we will persist in discussing the Army 
as if it had no ?pnnection with the Navy that so many of our 
mistakes have**been made, (28.2.'05, p. 257.) 


THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM. 

Then I have also to face the problem of the linked batta- 
lions. The Committee of Defence, voicing, I believe, the 
universal opinion of all thinking men in this country, have 
come to the conclusion that the time has arrived when we 
must lay down as an axiom that the duty of the Army in 
this country is not primarily to stand with fixed bayonets 
around the coast, but «to defend our possessions over-sea. 
WhaT! we w’^ant is an army which will hold India and our 
Colonies, which we can reinforce for war, and for which we 
must maintain the proper depots and institutions in this 
country. But the adoption of that view is incompatible with 
the existence of the linked-battalion system. (14<.7.’04.) 
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THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 

We have in the last few weeks largely increased — we have 
practically doubled — our Intelligence Department. Do not 
let it be supposed that I think, because we have doubled the 
personnel of our Intelligence Department, that we necessarily^ 
have an Intelligence Department which will do all we'^require. 

I know perfectly well that the work of that department has 
to be learned in a very hard school. We began twenty years 
too late. We ought to have had that department enlarged 
long ago. We ought to have had those who are now 
entering as novices in that department apprenticed twenty 
years ago, and bx’inging the ripe fruits of their knowledge to 
our service at the present day. But we are doing what we 
can, and I believe we are moving in the right direction. 

(M.7.’04.) 

THE NEED FOR A GENERAL STAFF. 

One of the principal recommendations was that they should 
create precisely this General Staff which they had so long 
lacked, and have a bond of union established between the 
two services to an extent w^hich had never existed before, 

(9.3.’04.) 


THE ARMY FOR PEACE AND WAR.—THE POWER 
OF EXPANSION. ^ 

My view is that the logic of the situation is inexorable. 
If we are really to meet this demand at all, upon any sound 
basis, we must look at these facts. We must limit our Army 
which is kept on a war footing in peace time to the needs of 
our own peace requirements. We must have something, in 
addition to that Army, which will enable us to expand with 
great rapidity and certainty in order to fulfil the much 
larger demand of war when war comes. Have any 
example of how that end may be achieved? 

(^28.3.^05, p. 686.) 


THE NEED FOR ECt)NOMY, ^ 

I have not abandoned the view I have long entertained and 
often expressed, that the capacities of this country to spend 
money on its armaments are not infinite, and that, if w^e are 
to have a readjustment, it must be a readjustment in the 
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sense of first making perfect our naval defence, even though, 
to some extent, we are compelled to provide on a greater 
scale of magnitude than other Powers. Therefore the advo- 
cates of economy will find me to be a very sympathetic 
listener. Of course, I have my own ideas as to the way in 
which economies may be best eflPected. I think the first rule 
nve have^got to lay down is this, that true economy exists in 
making a machine that will do our work, and that anything 
short of that is a waste of money, and that anything in excess 
of that is extravagance. (7.3.‘’04<.) 

EEBUCTION OF EXPENBITUllK. 

It is much harder to justify reductions than it is to justify 
increases. One has to be very careful, if one is responsible 
for the administration of the Army, before reducing any 
expenditure, for this reason — that every year the responsi- 
bilities of the Army are increasing. When you increase your 
business, it is the normal experience of men of business that 
you must increase your capital ; and it seems to me that no 
Secretary of State should present to this House, without good 
reason and a very clear explanation, any decrease in the 
normal army expenditure. Therefore I feel more called upon 
to explain my decreases than I do to explain my increases. 

There Sas been practically a universal consensus as to the 
duty of reducing expenditure ; but there has been an abso- 
lutely universal , condemnation of any proposal to do anything 
which involvesf the reduction of expenditure. (14<.7.'’04.) 

KEBUCTION OF MEN. 

He was"^ one of those who shared the opinion that the 
solution of these difficulties was to be found not so much in 
the reduction of men as in the reduction of men on the active 
list ; that, if they could accumulate a larger Reserve and 
maintain a smaller force at home, they would have done 
nothing to w^eaken the defence of the Empire, but would 
have made it possible to effect real and substantial economy 
in the cos^ of our military establishment. (17.3."04.) 

I am going to lay do\fn for their consideration a proposi- 
tion TOich I ask them to accept. We are all agreed that it 
is desirable to retain with the colours and wdth the Rperve 
the men who are required for the defence of the Empire, at 
home and abroad — and no more? That whatever is super- 
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fliioHs sliould be discarded ? I wonder wlietber my major 
premiss is admitted ? I pause for a reply. If it is, it will 
carry this Committee a very long way in the direction in 
which I wish to take them. I am quite certain that if I do 
not undertake this problem somebody else will have to. 

(14.7;04.) 

I have said that the policy of the Government is fo adopt 
frankly and openly the view that this country does not 
require a very large army for home defence, and that it does 
require a larger and more efficient force for action over-sea; 
that it is necessary to reduce that which is redundant and 
inefficient in our service, independent of whatever branch of 
the service it belongs to ; and that that must be done without 
fear or favour in the interests of efficiency and of economy. 
Those are the main outlines of the policy of the Government, 
and it is that policy which the Army Council is carrying out. 

(8.8.m) 

THE REDUCTION OF BAITATAONS. 

But the right hon. gentleman said that you must reduce 
the Regular Army. That is exactly what I propose to do. 
I propose not to reduce units — I do not believe that is per- 
missible — but to reduce upon the establishments and the cost 
of the existing units. That brings me to a remar^ made by 
the hon. member for Oldham, and echoed by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, which is very significant. He said you 
are following a wrong line in endeavouri|ig to make the 
Regular Army the basis of your territorial army ; that you 
ought to make the Militia the basis of the territorial army. 
As a general principle I do not quarrel with that statement ; 
I think less divides us than some hon. members woidd perhaps 
suppose. But I will give my reason as clearly as I can for 
not accepting that conclusion. If you accept it you are face 
to face with one of two alternatives. The question of cost 
will at once compel you to strike out of existence a large 
number of Line battalions. (Opposition cries of Hear, 
hear I ”) I am with the hon. member with regard to a 
limited number of those battalions on this concjjtion — that 
you replace them by something as competent as that which 
you destroy. But if you are to keep the whole of the regular 
battalions, not striking any out at all, you must pu? some 
of them on a lower establishment. Otherwise there is no 
diminution, and you at once have the Army Estimates up to 
<£32,000,000 and £33,000,000, I desire to keep those batta- 
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lions. I desire to maintain intact, for instance, the 93rd 
Highlanders ; I desire to keep the whole of these historical 
battalions in existence. (An hon. member: What about 
the fourteen Line battalions?) That does not refer to the 
fourteen Line battalions. I think it would be possible to reduce 
those battalions, provided we were satisfied that fourteen other 
battalions as good could take their places. (3,4.’05, p. 929.) 

REDUCTION OF THE REGULAR ARMY, 

I want the House to understand exactly their responsibility 
in this matter. If you are going to reduce army expenditure 
you must reduce those things that cause the expenditure. 
The Army is composed of various sections. We have the 
Regular Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers. We have a 
large aggregation of units, and we have a large aggregation 
of individuals. I want to know on which of these particular 
items it is that the House has made up its mind that we 
shall effect these large reductions. (Mr. Guest : The 
Regular Army.’") I do not know whether that is the opinion 
of every hon. member opposite ; it is not my opinion, but I 
take that interruption as a warning, to those who understand 
the functions of the Regular Army, that there is a section of 
this House which demands large reductions in the Regular 
Army. (28.3.’05, p. 680.) 

My theory is this — that we do want a large army for 
service over-sea ; that a large part of that army should not 
be mobilised except in time of war ; that we do not want a 
large army for Ihe defence of the United Kingdom in time 
of war. Now, if that be so, and I find myself, as I do, with 
a very large army upon my hands, maintained solely for the 
defence of the United Kingdom in time of w^ar, I ask whether 
it is not the logical, obvious sequence of that state of things 
that I should ask leave to reduce that army. I want to 
know w'hether that is the view the House of Commons takes, 
and if I am asked to reduce that army, in what direction it 
ought to be reduced. Surely there can be but one of two 
answers — reduce the ineffective part of that army. Is there 
any ineffeciyive part? Undoubtedly there is. I am not 
dogmatising on this question from nny own inner conscious- 
ness, b^t am simply citifig the conclusions arrived at by a 
compemit body appointed ad hoc^ which for eighteen months 
has been deliberating on this question ; and that body says 
this — that two branches of our Army are at the present 
moment unfit to take the field against a foreign enemy. I 
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ask once more, for what purpose are these troops maintained, 
if they are not to take the field against a foreign enemy ? 
What enemy are they going to take the field against ? Are 
they to shoot down the people of Whitechapel ? The thing 
is absmtl; and I conceive that my duty, as I understand it, 
is to provide, in so far as in me lies, that the reproach shall 
not be repeated twelve months hence, or at any ra'te thred" 
years hence, that we are maintaining troops who are not fit 
to face a foreign enemy, 

I find more in this particular document. 

I find it stated — what, indeed, I know — that many of 
these troops are physically unfit for the field. We sometimes, 

I think, trifle with this question of war. I think I could 
convince all hon, members that, so far from being fit to face 
a foreign enemy, we have thousands of men, receiving money 
from this House, who would not be admitted to serve in a 
foreign army at all, who would be put in the intendance 
branch, or transport branch, out of the active ranks. That 
is not an exaggeration. I am sure I could prove that fact ; 
and if that be so, is not the lesson correct that I have tried 
to put before the Committee — namely, that you should 
concentrate and reduce your force, which is notoriously 
redundant, and that you should increase the quality of that 
which you retain ? (8.8.’04.) 

0 , 

THE EEDUCTION OF FOURTEEN BATTALIONS. 

It is true that I told the House of Commons that I w’^as 
willing that fourteen of the most recently formed battalions, 
which had no great traditions, no great past, should be 
reduced, but on what condition ? On the condition that 
they should be replaced at once by nineteen battaMons having 
regular officers and all the traditions of military service. It 
is not an accurate representation of what I said to suggest 
that I desired to reduce battalions. (28.3.'*05, p. 688.) 

When I spoke of dispensing with the fourteen battalions it 
was always on condition that they should be replaced by other 
units available for service in India. p. 322.) 

- r*. 

REDUCTION MUST BF GRADUAL. ^ 

ir 

Last year I said that the first rule we have to lay down is 
that true economy consists in making a machine to do our 
work, that anything short of that was a waste of money, and 
anything in excess of it was extravagance. I by no means 
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assert that our Army is perfectly adapted to our needs ; and 
in so far as we are spending money on things we do not 
wanfcj we are wasting money. It is my desire to do every- 
thing I can to produce a state of things wherein the ex- 
penditure shall be on the right thing and for the right 
purpose. I desire reduction of expenditure, but you cannot 
make great changes in six raontlxs, or perhaps in six years. 
The whole of our Army is serving on engagements, and 
when suggestions are made for disbandment, hon. members 
must remember that any step of the kind would immediately 
mean an increased cost in the Estimates for the remuneration 
we have to give to the men whose engagements are suddenly 
broken off*. This process must be in all respects gradual and 
consistent. If we are to reduce the cost of the Army, I think 
I can show that there is but one way, and that is to reduce 
the number of men in the Army. Until you make up your 
minds to do that, there will be no serious reduction in the 
expenditure on the Army. (23.2.’05, p. 253.) 


THE MILITIA AND MODERN WAR. 

But we have had some lessons on this matter of late. We 
have had the lessons of the Japanese War: and if there is 
one less<^p pre-eminent above all others, it is that quality, far 
more than quantity, is the factor which produces success in 
modern warfare. I am not going to stand up in this House 
and contend that the Militia, or any other force, will really 
be effective for the purposes of war unless we have in its 
ranks officers and men who are, in the matter of quality, in 
the matter of physique, in the matter of morale and in the 
matter erf training, the equivalent, and more than the 
equivalent, of the officers and men against whom they might 
possibly be employed in war. (28.3."05, p. 696.) 

THE MILITIA AND THE LINE. 

I believe the Militia has long been regarded too much as 
an adjuncj of the Line. It has had no independent existence, 
I believe the rule which is common to any body or corpora- 
tion ^plies to the Militia, and that if you desire to restore 
it to a satisfactory condition you must make it feel that it is 
an all-important element in the defence of the country, that 
every battalion has individual existence, and that the prestige 
of the officer and the man in a Militia battalion is that which 

34 ' 
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he earns for himself and for his battalion while he is in it. 

I believe it does not pass the wit of man to give to the 
Militia those conditions of service which I think are calculated 
to make it the force we all agree it can be made, (7.3,’04.) 

There are many hon, friends of mine in this House who 
have belonged to the Militia w^ho have done splendid work, ^ 
and I am the last to deny that to a great extent the Militia 
difficulties have arisen from the unwise treatment they have 
received in the past. But the difficulties of the Militia are 
greater than that; they are inherent to the situation. So 
long as the Line depends upon the Militia, so long as the 
country districts are depleted, as they are now depleted, the 
Militia difficulty will remain. (14.7,*‘04.) 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THE MILITIA. 

I must tell the Committee what my own view would be 
with regard to the best treatment of the Militia, both in the 
interests of the Militia and of the Army as a fighting machine. 
My belief is that the proper course to take would be 
to give the Minister of War carte blanche to take some 
seventy battalions of the Militia, to unite each two battalions 
together, and to turn them into territorial battalions ; to 
make them shake hands with the Line ; to put them into the 
great centres of population; to make them the Herefords 
and the Bedfords, with their colom's and their drums and 
traditions. (Opposition laughter.) These things are very 
precious to the soldier — (Ministerial cheers)— make them 
the territorial battalions of this country. We should then 
be able to give 800 Militia officers precisely the same oppor- 
tunity that they now have — that is, of coming into the 
ti’ainings and going out after the trainings, being ftssociated 
with their own county battalion in peace and fighting with 
it in time of war — and we should be able to give to 1,600 
other officers the chance which most Militia officers now are 
seeking of passing direct into a Line battalion, of serving at 
home in their own counties, and in their own county towns, 
and with their own comrades. I believe nothing would be 
more popular in this country than if I were allo-w^^d to put 
down in each of our county towns one of these territorial 
battalions, which would use up the ""whole of the mc^iierial 
worth anything of the officers and men in the Militia at the 
present time. That is what I believe is the correct solution 
of this Militia problem. I believe that is the real way out. 

But I have not been so many years as I have in this 
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House without knowing that with a great national force of 
that kind no Minister— not even a powerful Minister^ let 
alone a tyro like myself— can effect a change like this, unless 
he has with him the goodwill and conviction of Parliament 
and of the natioin (14.7.^04) 

t THE MILITIA, 

But I cannot better describe my intentions than in the 
words of the hon, member for Chester, which I have before 
me. With only one sentiment I disagree. He says : The 
task is not a difficult one.'” I think if he sat at my desk he 
would know that the task is a difficult one ; but this is the 
task — 

Make your Militia an organised territorial army to 
defend you against raids and supply reserves for the 
Regular Army in case of national emergency, raise the 
w^hole status of the force, give the officers a recognised 
position.’” 

Now that, as far as I am concerned, is the whole duty of 
man in regard to the Militia ; it is precisely the policy which 
I should desire to adopt with regard to the Militia. But I 
have given my pledge to the House, and that pledge has 
been repeated elsewhere, that no action shall be taken with 
regard to the Militia which is not consonant with the wishes 
of the Militia. (8.8."04.) 


» 11. THE VOLUNTEERS. 

I come now to the Volunteers. I believe the Volunteer 
Force contains the best material we have in the whole 
Army — I ^peak with some experience, for I have seen the 
army of every European country — and if we are wise we 
shall make the very best use we can of that material. 
Whether we are making the best use of it at the present 
moment is a thing about which I am not quite clear. 

^ THE EEBIJCTION OF THE VOLUNTEEES. 

In every Volunteer cjprps there are two forces pulling 
differt^ ways. There are men who want to give moic 
time, and are able to give more time, either because they 
are not fully occupied or because they are young ; and there 
are those who are willing and Capable soldiers, but M^hose 
avocations will not permit them to give so much time. Tlie 
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result is constant complaint against the “ screwing-up,” as 
it is called, of the War Office regulations. We desire to 
recognise that state of things, and what we desire to do is 
this. We desire to give a much larger grant to the Volunteers, 
We desire, with the assistance and counsel of Volunteer 
officers, whom we are most anxious to consult in this matter, 
to give effect to that separation which we know^. exists. " 
Personally I should like to take 60,000 Volunteers and 
make them into a field army, require of them all that we 
think they can give, put a large grant at their disposal, and 
make them keep up their full complement of properly trained 
officers and their full complement of non-commissioned 
officers. I should like to put the other 120,000 upon an 
easier basis of requirement, retaining their connection with 
the Force, sharing all its social opportunities, proud of their 
position, and ready, I am perfectly certain, in time of war to 
take their place in the Force, with the experience and know- 
ledge which they have acquired. That I believe to be the 
right and true solution of this Volunteer problem. 

(M,7.’04.) 

THE UNFITNESS OF THE VOLUNTEERS FOR WAR UNDER 
EXISTING CONDITIONS, 

At the present moment I am confident the Volunteers are 
not fulfilling, to anything like the extent they oughf to fulfil, 
the duties which the country hopes they may fulfil in time 
of war. I do not believe that that is to any large extent the 
fault of the Volunteers. I believe it is beca'hsc we have not 
yet thought out our problems. We have not yet learned to 
apply the special conditions of each service to that service. 
We have not realised wdiat part we want each branch of the 
Army to take in time of war ; and until we do all these 
things the Volunteers will continue to be what they are now 
— a body capable of producing a magnificent force, but 
which would be misdescribed at the present time if we 
said it was a force of a truly military character, with a 
quality corresponding to its numbers, and with an organisa- 
tion corresponding to the zeal and energy of those who 
compose it. '^,3,^04.) 

THE CONDITION OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Of course it will be said, as it has been said, that this is 
driving officers out of the Force and diminishing the number 
of the men. Well, I should like in my own defence to tell 
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hon. members what the facts are on this question. This 
disturbing element, which is represented at the present 
moment by myself, has had this effect on Volunteer officers : 
the last year, my first complete year in office, they diminished 
by 14. That is the smallest reduction in the number of 
^Volunteer officers since the war ended. The number of 
officers’ now is 1,000 more than it was in 1895. I do not 
think that a reduction by 14 is so vast that I ought to 
be charged with being a disturbing element. 

Sir Howakd Vincent: Is the leakage not double what 
it was in 1898 ? 

Mr. Aenold-Forstee : Well, I will give the hon. member 
the figures I have here. The number of officers in 1898 was 
8,354, the number in 1904 was 8,955. I should like now to 
say a word about the men. I do not think I have had a 
much more sinister influence on the men than I have had on 
the officers. The Volunteers now are ^4,000 more than they 
were in 1899. But my hon. friend the member for Kih 
marnock said truly that good men had gone out of the 
Volunteer Force, and I think he meant that they had gone 
out on account of the pressure of the camp regulations. 
That, to a certain very limited extent, is true. But what 
has happened is that the camp regulations did not drive 
men out of the Volunteer Force in the sense that less men 
went camp last year than before. Last year we had 
more Volunteers under canvas than we ever had before. 
The fact is that no less than 175,000 men went under canvas 
in Volunteer ^mps. That cannot be taken as an absolute 
proof of the unpopular and dangerous nature of the regula- 
tions. But there has been a relaxation this year. 

(13.7;05, p. ^028.) 


THE NUMBER OF LONG^ERVICE MEN IN THE ARMY. 

For years past the service of nine out of ten soldiers has 
been not seven but eight years. At this moment, out of the 
whole of t|je Army, no less than 155,000 men are serving for 
eight years and upwards, as against 111,000 men who are 
serving for a less period? If it be true that that service of 
seven years is so detrimental to the Army, we shall have 
to make revolutionary changes greater than those I have 
suggested, 

(4.4.’05, p. 993.) 
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THE DANGER OF USING UNTRAINED TROOPS. 

The overwhelming consideration is, what will be the 
fortune of this country if we are involved in a war at home 
or abroad with troops not capable of conducting that war 
to a successful issue and without the organisation and pre- 
paration they ought to receive to enable them to secure ' 
victory? That is my sole motive in dealing with this 
question. (13.7/06, p. 2020.) 


CONSCRIPTION IN EUROPE. 

I do not desire to dogmatise about this matter ; my own 
feeling is that conscription on the Continent of Europe is 
becoming less and not more popular. I believe that the bow 
is being very tightly drawn. I do not know^, and I do not 
wish to speak about, the view of foreign countries. But I see 
nothing which makes me believe that conscription is to be 
the accepted principle in the future. As far as my own office 
is concerned, I have to deal with another state of things. 
I have no commission at all to deal with the Army as a 
conscript army, still less have I got to deal with the Army as 
a conscript army for service in the tropics, and until I 
receive that commission I am compelled to follow out this 
problem on lines which depend on voluntary enlistment, and 
on that only. It is on those lines that I have attempted to 
deal with the problem. (13.7.'05, p. 2057.) 


THE NEED FOR CHANGE. 

I confess that I do not view with equanimity th^ condition 
of the Army at the present time. I believe that, important 
as it is that we should have this Army Council and that we 
should have these changes in the constitution of the War 
Office, it is still more important that we should carefully 
examine the condition of our Army to see whether it is 
really capable of performing those tasks which, whatever our 
politics, whatever our views may be, we fear may be imposed 
upon it on some occasion which may be, but w^ all hope is 
not, near. We have at this moment a great assel^Jn the 
number of trained soldiers in this country, but that a^t will 
not last for ever. It is being diminished every day. I have 
been compelled to examine the constitution, organisation, and 
composition of our Army. I am not satisfied that we can 
continue with advantage under our present organisation, or 
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that we can do it without grave risk to the fortunes of this 
country. (7.3."04.) 

There is another point I want to make quite clear. I want 
the Committee to understand that this is not a case in which 
a Member of Parliament, who has been, so to speak, 
accidentally tossed into a position of responsibility and 
importance, desires to signalise his arrival at that position by 
making a stir, by changing old things to new, and making 
alterations for the sake of alteration. I want them to believe, 
and I think I can convince them, that whoever sits on this 
Bench, and has this responsibility, will find confronting him 
exactly the same difficulties which confront me. I want them 
to understand that I am asking them now to listen to me, and 
if possible to sympathise with me, because the Army is going 
through a period of great danger ; and if the Army is going 
through a period of great danger, this country is also 
going through a pexiod of g^reat danger. I am not moving 
for the sake of moving, but because I honestly believe that 
the circumstances of the case absolutely compel some change. 

(147;04.) 


POLICY AND THE PUBPOSE OF THE ABMY. 

Now I do not think that up to the present time, or until 
a very short time ago, this country did quite know what the 
duties ^^ere wdiich the Army was expected to perform, and 
I believe that at this moment we have not that full informa- 
tion as to what those duties are which we hope some day to 
possess. Bi?t ? think we are taking steps to bring professional 
judgment, combined with a knowledge of political exigencies, 
and combined with a knowledge of financial resources, to 
bear on Jhe solution of this problem, and I feel that it is the 
duty of every Secretary of State for War, to whatever party 
he belongs, to put into the forefront of all his calculations 
this matter of the duties which the Army has to perform. 
It is from my conception of those duties that I regard the 
whole question. In these matters, in the first place it is for 
the professionals, and secondly for the House of Commons, 
to give to the War Oiffice the necessary instruction which will 
allow it ?() proceed. (T.S.’OA) 


WHAT THE ABMY IS FOB 

^ He would ask whether the hon. gentleman had ever heard 
the Army Estimates discussed with any real knowledge of 
what the Army had to do? They had gone on in that 
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House for years discussing tlie Army Estimates, not only 
without knowing, but without attempting to find out what 
the business of the Army was. It was only recently that that 
attempt had been made, and he dated it from the formation 
of the Committee of Defence. He believed that more had 
been done in that direction since the formation of the Com- 
mittee of Defence than had been done in any period that he 
could recollect since he had been a member of the House. 
One great step had been taken. The Prime Minister had 
laid down a policy w^hich he believed was accepted by nine- 
tenths of the House as to the functions of the Army. That 
policy was that the functions of the Army were primarily to 
conduct military operations across the seas, and that we need 
not anticipate serious danger from an invading force so long 
as our Navy was kept up to its proper strength. That was 
an enormous contribution to the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Chaeles Hobhouse (Bristol, E.) : We heard exactly 
the opposite two years ago. 

Mr. Aenold-Forster said that the hon. Member could 
not have heard what he was saying. He was saying that 
since the Committee of Defence was formed a new and most 
valuable light had been thrown on the problem which the 
hon. and gallant member for Newington raised yesterday. 
He did not think that even now they knew the complete 
answer, though they had got nearer to that answer than 
before ; but his own opinion was that until they had a pro- 
fessional stafl‘ really taught to consider, day by day and year 
by year, the needs and the dangers of the^]l^pire, they 
would not get a final and categorical answer to the question 
which the hon. member asked. He hoped the hon. gentleman 
would go on asking it, for it was the duty of this Government 
and of every Government to do its best to try aisd get a 
succinct and clear answer. (9.3."04.) 


THE STOITAGE OF BARRACK-BUILDING. 

The Leader of the Opposition spoke of the heavy cost of 
barracks, but I may remind him that we have given effect to 
our promise^ and have already stopped barrack-building to the 
extent of £1 ,500,000. (^mSOS,) 

With regard to the barracks on Salisbury Plain, he had 
stopped the construction of any further Infantry bai%cks 
there, and also at Stobs in Scotland. He thought it was 
undesirable, except on grounds of the strictest militaiy 
necessity, to quarter troops in these unattractive localities. 

(144m)" 
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COHSCEIPTION. 

We have had the Report of the Auxiliary Forces Com- 
mission. It would be out of order if I were to discuss that 
Report nowj and I have not the slightest intention of doing 
^so, but I think it should be known to the House that the 
view of the Government— and I fully share the view of my 
colleagues on this matter^ — is that a portion of this Report 
is impossible of acceptance ; I mean the proposal about 
conscription^ which, if adopted, would add enormously to the 
expense of our Army. It is not one which can be taken 
seriously into consideration. (^8.6.’04.) 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

There is another very serious matter. Everybody knows 
that nothing is a greater bar to recruiting for the Army than 
the uncertainty of a man’s obtaining employment in civil life 
after he has taken his discharge. That acts and re-acts 
throughout the whole of the Army. Do not let it be 
supposed that the maiority of the men do not 2 :et employ- 
ment. * (14.7.’0A)^ 


% 

THE NEED FOR OFFICERS. 

If any member of the Committee will ask any soldier, or 
consult any military work, or their own common sense, w^hich 
is the best guide of all, they will find that the one thing the 
British Army lacks is an adequate supply of officers. We 
have a g^at Empire spread all over the world; we have 
40,000,000 of people in this country ; and hundreds of 
thousands w^ho are ready to fight for us in an emergency. 
But one thing we lack, and that is the driving force for these 
men. We want more trained officers, and when I speak of 
trained officers I mean officers who have gone through the 
mill and know what regimental life means. (14.7.’04,) 


TJ^ ESSENTIAL CONDITION OF SUCCESSFUL WAR. 

We deceive ourselves if we think we can fight the man- 
hood of a great nation with anything less than the manhood 
and education of our own. (8.8.’04.) 
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PARTICULARS OF THE NUMBER OF VOLUN- 
TEERS WHO PROCEEDED TO SOUTH AFRICA 
DURING THE WAR. 

KUMBEES WHO VOLUNTEEEED IN RESPONSE TO THE FIRST CALL 

IN 1900. 

Extract from Report of the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting for the year 1900. 

The number who volunteered for the Infantry Volunteer 
Service Companies amounted to 20,929. 

Of these there were rejected : 

(a) For want of physique or on medical grounds . 3^528 

{h) As not complying with the Regulations as to 

efficiency 3,333 

Leaving fit for active service, of those who volunteered 14,068 

In the light of the above state of things, ^the following 
extract from Army Orders No. 92 of April, 1901, bearing 
reference to subsequent enlistment of Volunteers for service 
in South Africa, is instructive : — 

In carrying out the medical examination of Candidates, 
which will be done by officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, or by medical practitioners in receipt of Army pay, 
it should be borne in mind that it is unnecessary that they 
should fulfil all the conditions of fitness i-equired of a recruit 
enlisting for the full term of service in the Regular Army. 

^at is sufficient that the candidate should be free from 
organic disease or other defect likely to prevent him from 
doing his work during the duration gf the present war."’ 

The total raised was 11,648, of which over 8,000 pr^eeded 
to South Africa by the middle of May ; the remainder were 
sent out later as drafts, or belonged to the Waiting Com- 
panies, being passed temporarily to the Reserve until their 
services were required. 

5S8 
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VOLUKTEERS EMPLOYED IN SODTH AFRICA DURING THE 
COURSE OF THE WAR. 

1st November^ 1899^ to 1st January, 1901 . . 14,519 

1st January, 1901, to 1st January, 1902 . . . 9,2*51 

1st January, 1902, to 1st July, 1902 . , . . 3,672 

« — ^ ^ 

27,442 

This total includes the C.I.V. and all Volunteers who 
joined the Imperial Yeomanry. It does not represent the 
number who actually went to South Africa, but those who 
were struck off the strength of the Volunteers with a view to 
their going out. Deducting the C.I.V. and the Volunteers 
who went out to join the Imperial Yeomanry, the remainder, 
who took part in the operations as Volunteer Service 
Companies,'*' shows a total of 19,566. 

VOLUNTEERS DESPATCHED TO SOUTH AFRICA. 

According to the quarterly returns of increase and decrease 
of the Volunteer Force prepared in A.G.-l, the numbers are 
as follows: — 



Volunteer 

Service 

Companies. 

Volunteer 

Waiting: 

Companies. 

C.I.V. 

Yeomanry. 

Total. 

1/11/99 to 1/1 
1/1/01 to 1/1/02 , 
1/1/02 to 1/7/02 . 

9,476 
5,124 , 

2,508 

2,231 

227 

i 1,667 
3,900 
1,164 j 

■■ i,i45-,; 

14,519 

9,251 

3,672 

Grand Totals . 

17,108 

2,458 

1,667 

6,209 

27,442 


The above figures do not represent the numbers embarked 
for South Africa, but merely numbers (exclusive of officers) 
struck off in Returns of Volunteer units as having joined 
these forces during the above periods. 
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VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY 


COKBESPONBENCE WITH COLONELS COMMANDING 4tH WEST BIDING 
YOEKS ABTILLEBY VOLUNTEERS AND IsT LANARKSHIRE ROYAL 
GARRISON ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 

I 

Correspondence with Colonel A llen^ commanding the 4ith West 
Riding Yorhs Artillery Volunteers. 

WiNGERWOBTH HaLL^ ChESTBRPIELD^ 

6th November y 1905. 

To the Right Hon. H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

Dear Mr. Arnold-Forster, ^ 

In reference to the cordial interview you were kind 
enough to concede to me last Wednesday afteimoon for the 
purpose of ascertaining further information ^‘onceming the 
willingness of the Volunteer Artillery Corps under my com- 
mand to accept additional responsibility, providing it became 
possible to form it into a Brigade of Field Artillery pure and 
simple, I gladly confirm in the most emphatic terms the 
assurance that whatever might be the necessary curtailment 
in the establishment, or additional services to be rendered by 
both my officers and men, you may depend upon the most 
earnest and loyal support to any alterations you consider 
needful in carrying out a scheme which will convert us into 
an acceptable and efficient unit of the Field Artillery branch 
of the Auxiliary Forces. It is really the ideal condition we 
have all been patiently wishing to acquire, as you will gg-ther 
from the enclosed information; and I venture to re;^t it 
will not only be received with intense enthusiasm and grati- 
tude, but will, within a short time, produce a good brigade 
of field artillery, aiming to attain the same standard of 
proficiency as the Honourable Artillery Company. 
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Whilst thoroughly appreciating the importance of this 
complicated subject, I am particularly anxious to avoid 
intruding upon your valuable time with any lengthy obser- 
vations, but would ask you to kindly allow me to recapitulate 
in this letter the principal points to be complied with in 
order to carry into effect your well-conceived scheme for 
improwng the general standard and efficiency of the Volunteer 
Field Artillery. 

Namely, the corps to be reduced by the selection of the 
requisite number of officers and men necessary^ to constitute 
a brigade of field artillery from the existing personnel, retain- 
ing only those who are thoroughly efficient and physically fit 
for active service, and willing to comply with the additional 
obligations. 

Every officer and volunteer retained to be enlisted for a 
period of not less than four years, and to join the Army 
Reserve and be subject to the King’s Regulations. 

A compulsory attendance in camp for at least fourteen 
days per annum, and additional drills. 

Every member of the brigade to pass an annual medical 
inspection. 

Physical didll to be a branch of the training. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers, and drivers to pass 
riding school. 

Additional facilities for any officer to be attached to the 
regular Datteries during the active drill season. 

Stable accommodation and riding school to be augmented 
to the satisfaction of the authorities. 

Armament : 12 field guns, with complete equipment. 

Personnel per battery : 1 major, 1 captain, 2 subalterns, 
120 men. 

In conijlusion, permit me to add my personal services are 
always at your .disposal. 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) Chakles Allen. 

11 

^ VOLUNTEER EIELB ARTILLERY. 

Decision of Amiy^Cotincil at Sioety-ninth Meeting. 

It'Cas been decided that, subject to the training being 
equal to that of the Honourable Artillery Company, and to 
the total cost to the public of the batteries not exceeding 
the amount of the present grants, the proposal to convert the 
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4th West Riding of Yorkshire (Sheffield) Artillery Volunteer 
batteries into 4-gun field batteries be accepted in principle. 

(а) That the officer commanding the 4th West Riding of 

Yorkshire Artillery Volunteers be informed, through 
the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Noithem District, 
that, subject to bis undertaking to fulfil the con» 
ditions as to training and enlistment to be presciibed 
by the Army Council, he will be permitted to train the 
batteries under hrs command as Field Artillery ; that 
the beitteries will be reduced from four 4»gun batteries 
to two 4-gun batteries ; that the standard of efficiency 
to be attained is to be that of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, but that the period of training is to 
be fifteen days instead of ten days ; and that the grant 
to the corps will remain as at present. 

(б) That the officer commanding is also to be informed 

that the arrangement is experimental ; that the 
training of the batteries under his command up to 
the present date as field artillery is not in accordance 
with the Regulations ; and that the continuance of 
the arrangement will be dependent upon his con- 
forming, in all respects, to the conditions prescribed ; 
and to the batteries under his command attaining the 
required degree of efficiency within a given time. 

Ill 

SOfh November^ 1905 . 

Dear Colonel Allen, ^ 

You will, I know, be glad to hear that the Army 
Council has approved of your proposals, subject to some 
slight alterations, which do not make any material difference. 
The necessary orders are being drawn up, and you will in 
due course receive a communication from the General Officer 
Commanding. 

I need not remind you that some of the proposals will 
require the sanction of an Order in Council before they can 
become operative, but I cannot believe that this formality 
will impose any difficulty, or will interfere with the accom- 
plishment of such a desirable change, m 

I take leave to congratulate you upon the public spirit you 
have sliown in submitting to the Army Council }^oul|^pro- 
posals for the reorganisation of the batteries under your 
command. I have never had any doubt that Volunteer 
commanding officers in your position would make the neces- 
sary sacrifices to ensure efficiency, provided they w'ere met on 
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N^the part of the Army Council by an equal readiness to furnish 
^them with the means of becoming efficient. It will, I think, 
be of interest to you to know that Colonel Grant, command- 
ing the Lanarkshire Artillery, a corps occupying a position 
almost identical with that of your own Sheffield batteries, 
has informed the Army Council that he is prepared on behalf 
^of the Volunteers under his command to accept the same 
conditions which you yourself have put forward, and which 
the Army Council, subject to the slight modifications I have 
alluded to, have decided to accept. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am confident the recently 
announced decisions of the Army Council with regard to the 
Volunteers will meet with a favourable reception in Sheffield, 
for from the outset I have received nothing but sympathy and 
help from the Sheffield Volunteer officers. It is a satisfaction 
to me to think that it has now been found possible to cany 
into effect every principle with regard to the organisation of 
the Volunteers which I have insisted upon for the past^two 
years, and that the limitation which has hitherto been 
imposed upon me in respect to cost, has now been so far 
removed that it has been possible for the Army Council to 
carry out the changes which I have long known to be essential 
without the reduction in numbers which would have been 
inevitable had the earlier conditions with regard to cost been 
insisted upon. 

^ Believe me, 

Yours truly. 


Copy Letter from Colxniel C, Allen^ commanding the 4<th Wed 
^ Riding of Yoi'ks A^iille^y (Fo&,). 

WlNGERWORTH HaLL, ChESTERPIELD, 
l.it Becemher^ 

To the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., 
Secretary of State for "War. 

Dear Me. Aexold-Forster, 

In acknowledging receipt of your courteous letter of 
yesterday, 1 do so with a feeling of deep gratitude, as I am 
so thoimighly convinced •the decision of the Army Council in 
approving of the proposals concerning the corps under my 
command will be received with intense satisfaction, and what- 
ever may be the conditions of the new service, they wdU 
be complied with. I shall look forward in due course to 
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receiving the detail communication through the General 
Officer Commanding the N.E. District, and then set to work"" 
to reorganise. 

As the information you have kindly given me will be most 
interesting and gratefully received by the whole of Sheffield^ 
I have tak^en advantage of your permission to communicate 
it to the local press, and it will appear in most,, of tho 
newspapers. 

Believe me, 

"5. Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) Chaeles Allen, 

Correspondence with Colonel Grani^ M.V.O,^ F.D., commanding 
the Lanarkshire Royal Garrison AHillery Vohmteers. 

16 , South FBEnEEicK Street, Glasgow, 

Dear Mr. Arnold-Forster, 

As officer in command of tlie 1st Lanark R.G.A. 
Vols., the request, when made to me by General MacKinnon, 
that I should meet you at the War Office on 31st ult., was 
accepted with pleasure, and looked upon as an honour. As 
a business man, the manner you dealt with the subject of the 
future of my command and the knowledge of the decision 
you had arrived at with regard to it, brought nie a lively 
sense of satisfaction. 

When dealing with important matters, such as my inter- 
view with yourself, it is my custom, for reference and future 
guidance, to write down any particular points brought under 
discussion, and I carried out this in the present case. Since 
the meeting the scheme, as unfolded by you, dealis^g with my 
corps has given me food for thought, the outcome being that 
I have committed to paper, in the shape of a memo., the 
salient points which were placed before me at the above- 
named meeting, also comments on their suitability to my 
regiment. I have also in this memo, dealt at some length 
with several important features, all of which at this stage 
I am anxious should be made clear, and fron]^ it I think 
useful information may be gleaned, and it may prove of 
assistance in arriving at a wise and just conclusicm when 
dealing finally with my x'egiment’s future. ^ 

I am sending you herewith copy of this memo,, and 
I will be glad if you will at least glance over it. I feel 
that in doing so I am taking an undue liberty, but beg of 
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^ yon to excuse this and accept, as my humble apology, the 
importance of the event and the anxiety which at present 
possesses me with regard to my command," as well as the hope 
that the scheme, as promulgated, will give it a useful future. 
My strong desire is, therefore, before my service comes to an 
end, to lend a helping hand to inaugurate, hasten, and con- 
” sumniarte same, which will be a happy conclusion to a long 
fight. 

I am glad to see that you are to 'he in Glasgow at the 
annual gathering of the 1st Lanark VoL Engineers on the 
l^th December. I could have wished it had been my corps. 
At the same time I rejoice at this, as your presence will 
do good. 

May I be allowed to express the hope that the result of 

f our deliberation, with regard to ' my corps, will he made 
nown prior to its annual gathering on 19th January, 1906, 
the commencement of a new drill season ? 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) A. B. Grant. 

II 

[Copy.l 

War Office, . 

^ %5th November^ 1905 . 

Dear Colonel Grant, 

It gave me great pleasure to receive your letter of the 
S3rd inst, and interesting enclosure. 

Let me congratulate you on your excellent memory. I 
cannot, of course, vouch for the textual accuracy of your sum- 
mary, but there does not appear to me to be a word in it which 
does not ctuxectly represent the tenour of our conversation. 

I had hoped that on consideration you might feel disposed 
to take some definite step as the result of our conference. 
What you have now written greatly simplifies the situation. 
You may perhaps be aware that since your visit I have had 
an interview with Colonel Allen,, commanding the West York 
Artillery Volunteers (Sheffield). I spoke to him in the same 
sense as* I 4id to you. He agreed with you in thinking that 
the lines suggested by me furnished a reasonable issue from 
the d^Scult situation in which we were placed. He subse- 
quently wrote very fully, making proposals for the future 
organisation of the batteries under his command. 

After very full consideration, the Army Council have 
decided to accept Colonel Allen’s proposals with some slight 

35 
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modifications, and he will be- informed through the Com- / 
mander-in-chief. Northern District, that the corps will be 
converted into Field Ai'tillery, ' and armed with the 15-pr. 
Ehrhardt gnus, subject to his agreeing to the conditions laid 
down. It will be necessary, however, before taking a final 
step, to obtain the sanction of the Treasury. This I am now 
seeking. I think, under the circumstances, that I caifiiot do 
better than send you an outline of the conditions laid down 
for the Sheffield corps (they .are practically Colonel Alien’s 
own suggestions). 

Tffie number of batteries is dependent upon the money 
available.' ■ We undertake to maintain the grant at its present 
actual figure, and we find that, with the addition of a small 
sum provided by the corps itself, the funds will support two 
batteries, - 

The A.C. would be willing to adopt a similar course with 
regard to the batteries under- your command, provided you 
agreed to the conditions and the Treasury agreed, 

I sincerely trust that we may aiiive at this happy, and, as 
I think, eminently wise issue from our difficulties. 

Believe me, 

.Yours truly, 

(sgd.)'- O. ARKOnD“FoB.,STER, . 

Colonel A. B. Grant, M.V.O., V.D., 

1st Lanarkshire R.G.A. (Vols.). ^ 

III 

{Enclosure to Colonel Grants 25/ll/P3.) 

That the strengih of the corps be reduced from four 4-giiii 
batteries to two 4-gun batteries. 

That the niiinber of men in respect of whom payiiient may 
be made from public funds shall not exceed 1 major, 1 captain, 

subalterns, and 120 men per battery. 

That an officer of the Royal Artillery will be appointed 
adjutant of the batteries* 

That the standard of efficiency to be reached by the batteries 
shall be equal to that attained by the Honourable Artillery 
Company, subject only to the exception that the M Lanark- 
shire Volunteer Artillery will be reguired to train as fieH 
artillery, and not as horse artillery* 

That the whole of the batteries shall train for a period of 
at least fifteen days in each year.,. 

That the batteries shall fire a minimum number of . . 
rounds per annum, ' 
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That every officer and Volunteer joining the corps in future 
shall be enlisted for a period of ; not^ less than four years, and 
shall at all times be . efficient - -and physically fit for active 
service. , . ■ ' ^ '■ : 

; That every member . of the' corps shall .passm an,: "annual 
medical inspection. 

That^ physical drill will be a branch of the training. 

, That , officers, non-commissioned officers, and drivers ^ wiM 
pass '.riding 'school. 

That stable accommodation and riding-school accommo- 
dation shall be guaranteed to the satisfaction of the Army 
Council. 

That every effort shall be made to induce Volunteers 
now serving, and those enlisting in the future, to join the 
First-class Army Reserve. 

That providing the above conditions be complied with, the 
annual grant to the corps will be continued at the present 
rate, viz., a total of £ . 

That the battery will be supplied with the Ehrhardt 
15-pr. Q.F. field gun, with ... rounds of ammunition per 
gun per annum. 

That facilities will be given for any officer to be attached 
to the regular batteries during the active drill season. 

That a limit of time will be given to enable the batteries 
to reach the required condition of efficiency, and to reduce 
their numbers to the new establishment, it being understood 
that the grant will at no period exceed the figure given above. 

It must ajso be made clear to the Officer Commanding that 
in training the batteries under his command as field batteries, 
he has hitherto been 'acting in contravention of the Regula- 
tions, and that the new arrangements are sanctioned by the 
Army Ciomicil on the distinct understanding that the new 
organisation is of an experimental character only, and that 
its continuance must entirely depend upon the results obtained. 

IV 

16, So0TH Frederick Street, Glasgow, 

^ 27 th Novmbery 1905. 

Dear Mr. Arnold-Forster, 

^ I am very pleased to receive your letter, and I write 
to say that I shall, of course, accept the conditions — these 
being just those laid down by you and practically agreed to 
by me in the memo. I sent you. 

" Meantime, in view of the change in contemnlation T shall 
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begin to lay my plans to give' effect thereto, and I presume 
that I shall have official notification in due course. 

With many thanks for your kind courtesy in connection 
with this matter, which has put me in good heart for the 
future of my regiment. 

Yours faithfully, 

, '{egd.) A. B. Giant. 


V 


SOth November y 1905. 


Dear Colonei. Grant, 

It was a great pleasure to me to receive your letter of 
the 27th inst., in which you inform me that you are prepared, 
on behalf of the corps under your command, to accept the 
proposals which have been put forward by Colonel Allen, 
commanding the Volunteer Artillery at Sheffield, and which, 
with some slight modifications, have been accepted by the 
Army Council. I venture to congratulate you upon the 
wisdom and public spirit you have displayed in taking this 
step, which I am confident is in the best interests of the 
troops under your command. 

I have brought your letter before the Array Council, and 
the question of the future of the Lanarkshire Artillery will 
now be considered in connection with your proposal. 

Believe me, ^ 

Yours truly, 

(sgd.) H. O. Arnold-Foesteh. 
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MILITIA BATTALIONS FOR THE SHORT-SERVICE 
TERRITORIAL ARMY 

COEEESPONDENCE WITH THE COLONEL COMMANDING THE 

Srd battalion regiment/ 

Letter from Colonel to the RL Hon, H, 0. AmoM-Forster^ 

2^nd October j 1905. 

My dear Sir, — 

I hope you will forgive my writing, but I cannot 
resist letting you know how delighted I am to see you have 
now commenced the formation of your Home-Service 
Regulars in accordance with the scheme you propounded in 
the Hou^e of Commons. I only trust you have not forgotten 
the part the Militia w^as to take in that great scheme. I 
think you said you would require 81 battalions of Militia 
to complete ^th^ number of Home-Service Battalions you 
w^ere going to^ create. May I hope that the 8rd Battalion 
of the - — - Regiment will form one of them ? I think I may 
take upon myself to say that our oflicers are unanimously 
in favour^ of doing permanent work for the defence of their 
country — and I know of many other regiments equally keen. 
It would be very unfair on the willing Militia Battalions if 
they were ignored in the scheme and special Home-Service 
Regular Battalions formed. The Militia now has its chance 
of showing the country what it can do as Regulars, I do 
trust this chance will be given it. Give the Militm itself 
a chance ^>f deciding on your scheme, and it will be found 
practically unanimous in its favour. 

^ Your obedient Servant, 


^ The following letters, which are printed with the permission of the 
writers, are illustrative of opinions held by some experienced officers of 
the Militia. 
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Letter from Mr. Amold-Forster to Cohml 

' ■ Mth October, 1905. 

■Deae'/Sir,— ' ■ ' 

■ I beg to thank you' for your letter of the and 

I am glad to note that you share my views with regard to 
the future of the Militia. I have never had the ^dightest"' 
'.doubt,' that what you say is .true, and that if the opportunity 
were given, the Militia would gladly take their share in 
furnishing Short-Service Territorial Battalions. I am equally 
clear that until they do, or rather until some Administration 
permits them to do so, the Militia wiU be unable to contend 
successfully against the disadvantages which the present 
system entails upon it. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) H, O, Arnold-Foestee. 


Letter from Colonel to the lit. Hon. H. O. A mold- Forster^. 


27th October, 


My deae Sir, — 

With reference to my last letter, I have been in com* 

munication with Colonel commanding our battalion. 

He has been very unwell and cannot travel at present. He, 
however, writes me as follows : — ^ 

would be greatly obliged if you %¥ouId go to the 

War Office and offer the services of the Regiment, 

and I give you full authority to rejfr^s&it me.’’ 

Will you therefore give me an interview at the War Office, 
so that I can personally, on behalf of our Colonel, offer you 
the services of the 3rd Battalion — — Regiment to^form the 
Home Short-Service Territorial Regiment of the district ? 

As I have previously -stated, if you will give the Militia 
itself a chance of giving their, opinion, 3^011 will find they are 
practically unanimous in wishing to be turned into Home- 
Service Eeguiars, I have trained with many regiments 
besides my own, and discussed the question, and find nearly 
every officer is of my opinion, the very few exceptions being 
those of men who have business to look after and '\?ho should 
really be serving in the Volunteers, r 

Your obedient Server t. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF QONSCRIPTION 

In the course of the year 1904 the War Office were 
requested to present to Parliament a statement of the 
approximate cost of adopting a system of conscription in 
the United Kingdom. As consmption may take many 
forms, it was necessary to assume some definite basis for the 
calculation. The actual assumptions made were as follows. 
It was assumed— 

1. That the number of men raised each year would be 
380,000. 

2. That officers and non-commissioned officers would be 
additional to the conscript troops, and would be in the 
proportion of 30 officers and 70 non-commissioned officers 
to 900 men. 

3. That qpc^rs and non-commissioned officers would be 
paid at Army rates, and conscript privates at Is, a day only. 
(A payment is actually made to the conscripts in all foreign 
armies; the sum is very small, and it is possible Bidtish 
€onsci'ipt!!> might be paid less than 1^. But, as will be seen, 
the item of pay is by no means the most serious figure in the 
account.) 

4. That the Militia and Volunteers would cease to exist. 

5. That the Regular Army at home would be reduced by 
about 30,000 of all ranks, including Reservists. (This is in 
accordance with a suggestion made by some of the advocates 
of conscrigtion at the time.) 

6. That it would be necessary to double the regimental 
p(!|,y of the Regular '’Army (except officers). (It seems 
improbable that large numibers of men would continue to 
serve in the Regular Array and to serve abroad at the 
present rate of pay if' compulsory home service were in 
force for the whole community.) . , , 
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Ob these assumptions the total cost would be as followsj:-— 


£ £ 


Cost of Conscript Army of 380,000 men witli 
proportion of Officers and Non-com- 
commissioned Officers . 

27,530^000 

' '' ' ' ' 

Cost of doubling regimental pay of Regular 
Soldiers . . , , . 

4,414,000 



3f, 944,000 

Deduct — Saving by abolition of Militia and 
Volunteers . . ... 

3,807,000 

Saving by rediftction of 30,000 men in 
Regular Army . . * • * 

2,237,000 


Net additional cost * . » 


6,044,000 

25,900,000 


This estimate includes no capital expenditure. 

If the number of men to be raised each year were reduced 
by one-half — ie, from S80,000 to 1 90^000 men — the cost 
would be reduced by £lS,765ftOO. 

It should be noted that the cost of the pay of the 380,000 
conscripts amounts to <£6,935,000 only out of the total of 
£25,900,000; also that no provision is made in the above 
estimate for proper provision of Artillery and Cavalry, nor 
is any sum taken for horses or stores, other than personal 
and barrack equipment, nor for works, other than barrack 
maintenance, etc. 
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Abroad, number serving, in peace time, 34 
Accountant-General, abolition of post, 482 
Accounts Brandies for Military Districts, 483 
Age question, 34, 35, 174, 180, 183, 316, 318, 332 
Alderney Barracks, 277 

Aldershot Army Corps and Striking Force, io6, 107, no, 115, 455 

Barracks, 273, 287, 288 

Army and Navy co-operation, 488, 520, 523 

advantages of, 514 

and Party politics, 517 

as a profession, 140, 317, 356, 368, 369, 410, 422, 424, 427 

Auxiliary Forces as a reinforcement to, 336, 347, 451, 466, 469 

competition with, 156, 315 

comparisons with Royal Navy, 56, 102, no, in, 353, 434 

— — con^osition of, 328 

cost of, 438, 441, 493, 494, S16 

-duties and purposes of, 15, 314, 450, 535 

elastic sy#teir^ in, 325 

Estimates f904, 504 

expansion for war, 450, 456, 467, 524 

fighting in its own country, 339, 346, 350 

Finaiftre Comniittee created, 483 

financial administration of, 436, 440 

for over-sea service, n, 16, 505 

-for peace (Long Service) needed, 17, 450, 506 

for war (Short Service) needed, 17, 18, 506 

foreign view of what it should be, 315, 332 

legislation effected, 1903-5,492 

naval methods applied to, 434 

new National, 473 
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lumbers available for service in 1899, 496 

object to succeed in war, 31, 82, 315, 475, 493 

on paper, 317, 475 

personnel chg-ngcs effected, 483 
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Arnij policj, continuity in administration, 385, 403, 443 

popular policy witli respect to, 460 

present system described, 74 

problems, i, 3, 5, 16, 450 r 

different from those of other countries, 16 

essential nature of, 518 ^ 

Proposals of 1904, 4, 25, 54, 79, 424 

summary presented to Parliament, 493, 516 

Proposals of 1906 (Mr. Haldane’s), 432, 443, 462 

reduction, 527 

in numbers proposed by Mr. Haldane, 451, 453 

second-best, a, 312, 337, 346, 429 

sufficient for needs of Empire can be produced, 3, 505 

systems, British and Foreign, 334 

Trained versus Untrained, lessons from history, 335 

unpopularity of, 144, 160, 282 

War Commission’s Report, 493 

Army Council, civilian members of, 481 

constitution of, 481 

creation of, 481 

functions of, 482 

organisation and procedure of, 482 

position of Secretary of State on, 481 

Army Organisation : British and foreign methods compared, 328 

nature of required, 15, 450 

-need for change, 7, 14, 466, 493, 534 * 

Service Corps Headquarters, 285 

Artillery Ammunition Columns, Militia Garrison Artillery used for, 247 

Ammunition Trains and Parks, 243 ^ 

^ — Auxiliary Batteries, 266 ^ 

batteries, increase in, 242 

battery, cost of, 253 

disbandment of batteries in 1906, 244, 446, 457 

draft difficulty, 97 

drafting in Boer War, 104, 244 

enlistment, six years introduced, 88, 244 

three and nine years discontinued, 244 

nine and three years introduced, 30 

nine and three years abandoned, 30 

Field Battery, personnel, 267 ^ 

— —Garrison, extensions under three years’ system, 8 
India’s deficiency, 245 

Militia Garrison Artillery redundant, 98 ^ 

transfer to R.A. for Field Parks, 98, 247 

new field gun personnel, 243 
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^ Artillery, Proposals o£ 1904 with regard to, 514 
— rearmameiit, ■1903-:55:' 4^^^ 

— reductions by Mr. Haldane, 446, 457, 469 
, -^Reserve, 96, 243, 

— — “ — — added to by Volunteer Field Artillery, 242, 253, ^65 
shortage, 98 

^ ratings,’’ ayerage per battery, 252, 267 
— training inadequate, 467, 469 
Auxiliary Forces, Artillery, deficiency in, 246 

Field Batteries, 247, 249 * 

— — as a reinforcement in war, 336, 347, 451, 466, 469 

— Cavalry and Infantry, 246 

Condition in 1904, 503 [265 

Field Artillery as reserve for Regular Artillery, 242, 253, 

non-commissioned officers, no system of training, 319 

officers as a Reserve for war, 415, 458 

Report on Royal Commission on, 9, 80, 195, 208, 215 

training of, 333, 334 

unfitness for war, 10, 158 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J., on invasion, 374 ; 

Barracks accommodation, effect of local interest on, 284, 491 
proposed, 75 

and barrack life, effect on recruiting, 154, 274, 279, 281 

Alderney, 277 

— -Aldofshot, 273, 287 
— - Avoidable evils of, 278 
— ^ — Borden, 287 

building «n qjd design stopped, 536 

Bulford, 28*7, 302 

changes and improvements in 1903 and 1905, 491 

Colchester, 271 

consicferations governing sites, designs, etc., 280-302 

Construction Department formed at War Office, 297 

Coventry, 271 

damages, 77, 283 

defects, in causes of 276, 280, 282, 501 

remedy, 274, 276, 285, 515 

design, change required, 282, 297, 302 , 

Dubli]^ 279 

improved design 1905, 298 

improvements, 154, fjo, 274, 522 

Heeds, 278 

living out of, 301 

local interest in, 283, 284, 491, 501 

London (Wellington Barracks), 279 

Norwich, 271, 297, 491 
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Barracks, on mancenvring grounds, ^87 
Plymouth, 289 

policy depends on Army policy, 276, 279, 287, 288 

Portsmouth, 277, 289 

Royal Engineers as architects of, 281 

Royal Marine, at Eastney and Waimer, 284 

St. George’s, 149, 294 

Stobs, 287, 302, 491, 536 

Tidworth, 271, 287, 30^ 491, 536 

town sites,* 288 

Wellington, 271, 279, 289, 291 

Winchester, 271 

Woking, 273 

Battalion, average of inefficients in, 32 

tour of, 49, 74, 164, 167 

trained and depot trained soldier compared, 185 

Battalions, circulation, 169 

grouping, 23 

nucleus, 434 

number abroad and at home, 168 

provisional, 163 

reduction, 56, 507, 526, 528 

Short Service, saving effected by, 434 

Short Tour, 164 

Third, proposed by Lord Cardwell, 163 

Blue water ” school, 10, 520, 522 
Boer training, lessons from, 103, 337 
Boys’ Brigades and Army recruiting, 156 

Cadet corps and recruiting, 156 
Cadres, destruction of, 446 

reduction of, 467 

Cardwell System, 28, 92, 161 
Caterham Depot, 179 
Cavalry Committee, 489 

condition of in 1904, 514 

Depot at Canterbury, 121 

drafts, 23, 121, 484 

grouping of regiments, 122 

officers, shortage of, 409 

Proposals of 1904, 122 

r'--— Reserve,. ' 124 ^ 

seven and five years, enlistment for, 30, 484 

Short Service for, 124 

Characters on enlistment, 146 
Chelsea and Greenwich pensioners, 293 
Hospital, 294 
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Citizen Army as a Reserve in war, 34.6 
Colchester Barracks, 271 
Colonial drafts, 182 
Colonies, strength of units in, 174 
— numbers serving in, 36 
Commander-in-Chief, 482 
Committee of Defence (Cabinet), 384, 519, 

^ need for, 523 

of Imperial Defence, 390, 397 

Compulsory Service, 131, 371, 374 • 

Concurrent enlistment (w Enlistment) 

Conscription, foreign service and, 373, 378, 476, 537 

cost of, 376, 5S7 

County Councils and Volunteers, 459 
Coventry Barracks, 29 
“ Crammers,” 419 

Dartmouth, Royal Naval College, 421 
Defence Committee of) 

Depot accommodation, 76 

Battalions (4“Company), 185 

Recruiting, St. George’s, 148 

System and linked battalions compared, 172, 183 

at Walmer, Gaterham, Winchester, 179, 187 

Lord Roberts and Sir E. Wood on, 183 

' — numbers required under, 1 80 

— ^ proposals as to, 44 

trained soldier, 179 

Depots, Large, advantage of, 179, 187 

RegimeStjd,^ 1 76, 500 

Deputy Lieutenants, 73 
Discharged soldiers and recruiting, 155 
Discipline and training, value of, 345 
Drafts, age difficulty and its solution, 34, 180 

average of, 174 

Colonial, 41, 124, 182 

Indian and Colonial, 41, 174 

problem involved, 175 

Short Service cannot supply, 161 

shortage under three years’ systeiin, 8 

Dublin Barracks, 279 
Duke of York’s School, 2^6 

Eastney Barracks, 284 
Economy Expenditure) 

Education of officers, 417, 421 
at Royal Military College, 421 
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Education at West Point, U.S,A., 421 

EmploTment of discharged soldiers, 114, 153, 2^14, 491, 513 

Trade Unions and, 151 

Enlistment age abroad, 316 

age at home, 318 t 

at eighteen as a cause of waste, 34, 69 

characters on, 146 

concurrent, 31, 79, 136, 506 

prior to Cardwell Scheme, 28 

selection of recruits, .I2> 

terms of, not known, 1 39 

two and ten years, terms of, 30, 87, 91, 445, 468 

three and nine years, 30, 483 

effect on drafts, 174, 498 

failure of, 7 

Lord Lansdowne’s experiment, 29, 92 

seven and five years, 32 

1 for Cavalry, 30, 484 

inadequate reserves produced by, 93 

reintroduced, 447 

nine and three years, 30, 51, 173, 484 

'waste reduced by, 1 73 

voluntary, 131 

Enteric, experimental inoculation, 490 

Esher Committee recommendations carried out, 481-3, 495, 510, 514 
^ — Report, 9 

“ Esprit de corps ” and “ Esprit de Bataillon,” value of, 36^ 

Essex Manoeuvres (1904), lessons from, 342-6 
Estimates, reduction in, 3, 12, 32, 217, 491 

Expenditure, economy and reduction, 428, 429, 432, 44I? 460, 468 

House of Commons views, 428, 430 

economy, need for, 3, 12, 428, 524, 

Linked-Battalion System incompatible with, 468 

only effected by reducing numbers, 448, 461 

reduction and economy, 428, 429, 432, 441, 460, 468 

without economy, 423 

reduction in, 3, 12, 32, 217, 424, 451, 525 

various views as to, 3, 12, 428, 429, 441 

Naval methods, 431 

not applicable to Army, 1 2, 13 

Experts on Naval and Military questions, 385, 386, 403 ^ 
Extensions, failure of three-years men to extend, 8, 499 

Field guns, new, personnel for, 243 ^ 

Finance, Army Finance Committee created, 483 

Branch changes, 482, 483 

Flogging in military prisons discontinued, 492 
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Foreign and British methods compared, 314, 321, 326-30 

service in peace, regiments exempted from, 75 

stations on Home Establishment, 34 

France, army service, period of, 80 

cavalry, interchangeability permissible, 122 

example of conscript army fighting abroad, 373 

-w~ p^mntation among officers, 359, 366, 368 
>and change of uniform, 368 


Garrison Regiment, Royal, disbanded, 484 
General Staff, accelerated promotion, 403, 405, 406 

appointments to, 404-6 

Army Order of September, 1906, 400, 406 

“ Brevet ” rank, 406 

Chief of the General Staff, duties and position, 405, 406 

essential qualifications, 401, 402 

Memorandum of instructions to, 402-6 

creation and training of, 327, 328 

duties, 405 

formation, 399-401, 404 

conclusions of Army Council, 402-4 

German, described 383, 384 

interchange of officers, 406 

Memorandum 1905, 400, 402-6 

j;j-need for, 386, 390, 392, 395, 397, 399, 467, 468 

period of appointment, 403, 404 

personnel, 400, 402-4 

principles approved by Army Council, 402, 403 

Sta;f College certificate, 403, 404 

steps leading to formation of, 487, 488, 495 

transfer of officers, 367 

German^ Army Intelligence Department compared with British, 

383-5 . 

period of service, 80 

Short Service illustration, 69 

Offizier Corps,” 378 

Germany, conscription and its results, 375, 377 
Grey, Sir Edward, on the Volunteers, 235 
Grouping of battalions, 23, 162 
Guards, Condition in 1904, 500, 511 

cost of and product in Reserve, 434, 456 : 

— ^ deficiency of officers and men in 1905, 118 

Depot at Caterham, 179, 187 

destruction of battalions, I 20 , 447, 452, 456 

history since 1903, 117 

Hospital, Rochester Row, 296 
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Guards, officers on probation, I20 
— — officers, shortage of, Il8, 409 

Proposals of 1904, 117, 120, 500, 51 1 

Short Service in Line, effect on, 117 

3rd Coldstream, efficiency of, 451 

Haldane, Right Hon. R. B., 31 ^ 

Army expansion for war, 456 

reduction of, 451 

Artillery, reduction of, 445, 451 

cadres, destruction of, 467, 474 

expenditure, reduction in, 460 

Guards, reduction of, 447, 452 

Militia, use in war, 458 

on Citizen Army, 312, 346 

on Long and Short Service, 31 

policy of continuity, 443 

examined, 449 

popular policy, 461 

Proposals of 1906, 432, 443, 462 

Striking Force, 455 

Volunteer policy reversed, 447 

proposals, 459 

Yeomanry proposals, 128 

Hamilton, Gen. Sir Ian, K.C.B., on Universal Training, 308 
Hofer, Andreas, 237 ^ 

Home Battalions necessary for circulation and Reserve, 168 

defence, Army needed for, 373 

drafts, 182 

Establishment on foreign stations, 34, 164 * ^ 

number of battalions, considerations governing, 168 

— retained at, 39 

service, privilege of, 75 ^ 

Honourable Artillery Company, 246, 329 

Imperial Defence, Committee of (see Committee) 

India, Aldershot Striking Force and assistance from, 105, 109 

battalions, strength of in, 174 

deficient in Artillery, 245 

draft season, i8l 

drafts for, age of, 34, i8i # 

how to find, 41, 173 ^ 

number serving in, 36 

trooping season for, 42 

Indian service and Long Service, 48 
Infantry barracks and depots, number of, 76 
enlistments in (see Enlistments) 
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Infantry, present system described, 74 
Intelligence Department, 487, 495, 514, 524 

British compared with German, 383 

Naval and Military compared, 382 

Invasion, question of, lo, 374, 521 

Ja^an, army, period of service in, 80 

-lessee from, 338 

universal training in, 308 

Jewish Lads’ Brigade, 158 # 

Judge Advocate General, 492 

Lancashire Field Artillery (Militia), 246, 250 

Landwehr battalion, comparison with, 72 

Lansdowne, Lord, Short Service Scheme, 29, 92 

Leaving and qualifying certificates, 484 

Leeds Barracks, 278 

Legislation for the Army, 1903-5, 492 

Lichfield Depot, 187 

Line and Militia, union of, 54, 59, 62 

Line v. Militia, 62, 202, 208 

battalions, destruction of, 56 

number required, 57 

redundant, 54 

dependence on Militia, 190 

remments, 3rd and 4th battalions of, 56 

Linked-Sattalion System, abolition of, 23 

: — advantages and disadvantages of, 507 

and Depot System compared, 172 

contjnfiance of by Mr. Haldane, 31, 432 

drafts produced by, 161, 170, 433, 499 

failure of, 37, 44, 74, 117, 167, 433, 523 

— ;^war efficiency of, 177 

Loire, campaign of, 347 
London, barracks in, 279 
-- — defence of, 522 
Long Service, 31, 34 

Army, need for, 17, 23 

definition of, 28 

employment of men on discharge from, 46, 114, 154 

failure of, in 1855, 28 

insufficient Reserve poduced by, 28 3, 468 

^ numbers of men enlisted for, 533 

required for, 36, 57 

serving for, 484 

proposals of 1904, 43, 506 

recruits for, 39 
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Long Service, Reserve of, 28, 54, 69 

soldier, annual cost of, 19 

waste diminished by, 173 

Maguire, Dr. Miller, 315 
Manosuvres in enclosed land, 342 

joint naval and military, 342 

Medical examination of recruits, 149 

rejections, effect on recruiting, 134, 144 

Military Districts, financial coi^trol, 483 
Militia, age on enlistment, 332 

amalgamation and grouping of, 193 

Artillery compared with the Volunteers, 255 

battery, cost of, 253 

experiments with, 471 

. Field Batteries, cost of, 250, 251 

Garrison, 98 

as Ammunition Columns, 247 

— transfer to Regulars, 98, 458 

Ballot, 189 

battalions, unequal quality of, 193 

Bill for Compulsory Service Abroad, 324, 492 

bounty on discharge, 193 

competition with Line, 62, 202, 458, 478 

condition of in 1904, 502, 509 

at present, 190, 202, 470 

cost of, 195, 

drafting to Line from, 206 

deficiency in, 190 

foreign service for, 329 

law respecting, 192 

Norfolk Commission on, 9, 80, 195, 208, 510 

officers of, 197 

deficiency of, 196 

— training of, 195, 200, 319 

views of, 549 

official returns, 191 

proposals of 1904, 23, 60, 530 

recruiting and the Volunteers, 1 56, 204 

Reserve of, 193, 205 

South African war service, 208 

training, average, 3 19 

period, 89, 194, 333, 471 

Volunteers, competition with^ 156, 204 

war, unfitness for, 191, 470, 529 

waste of, 194 

Militiaman, annual cost of, 19 
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Natal, lessons from, 103 i 
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